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PREFACE 


The form and contents of this book are determined by the 
conviction stated m the introductory chapter that the 
primary and vital interest of the Bible is that it records the 
authentic word of God — His gracious revelation of Himself 
in terms of personality and life in the midst of the life of 
men It is a revelation which gives true knowledge of a real 
God, that IS, something more than probable propositions 
about the Absolute 

Consequently the main interests of the Companion to 
the Bible must be fixed oAllnyo matters the content of 
the revelation and the historical context within which it is 
first given As a matter of histoncal fact, the revelation is 
given within the framework of the History of Israel Hence 
it IS important to have a clear idea of the course of that 
history, both the outward fate of Israel as a small buffer- 
state between great empires, and the inward social and 
economic conditions, which gradually evolved from the 
simple code of the nomad clans to the elaborate refinements 
of Mishnah and Talmud We must also take account of the 
physical conditions — the geography of Palestine — which had 
so great an influence on the course of Hebrew history , and 
we must not overlook the great mass of archaeological evidence. 
On the religious side, we need to know something of the cult- 
practices of the Hebrew people the sacrificial system, the 
priesthood, and the later developments of synagogue organiza- 
tion and worship , and the Christian Church with its ministry 
and sacraments To complete that side of the picture, the 
whole must be set on the background of primitive Semitic 
religion, and later popular superstitions 

A most important part of this reconstruction of the 
historical environment of the divine revelation is the history 
of the documents them-^elves in which it is recorded Hence 
we need Introductions to the Old and New Testaments and, 
as necessary accompaniments of these, a sketch of the extra- 
canonical literature, and some information about the languages 
in which the records have been made 

Finally, there is the supremely important business of the 
content of the revelation itself — that knowledge of God 
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■which IS /Sternal life, that fear of God which is the beginning 
of wisdom To focus attention on these great matters is the 
task that is undertaken in the chapters on the “ Religion of 
Israel,” the “ Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ,” and the 
" History and Doctnne of the Apostolic Age ” The bearmg 
of this knowledge and fear of God on the relations of man 
■with his neighbour is the concern of Biblical ethics 

The book as a whole will have achieved its purpose if it 
helps students of the Bible to a fuller and deeper under- 
standing of the Biblical revelation in its historical setting 
In order to make it as widely useful as possible the contributors 
have eschewed the luxury of footnotes Quotations in foreign 
tongues are, as far as possible, avoided, and Semitic words 
and phrases are transliterated The Bibliographies appended 
to each chapter are the work partly of the individual con- 
tributors and partly of the Editor They make no pretence 
to exhaustiveness , indeed, they are meant to help the 
reader who, having begun his studies with this " Companion,” 
wants to know what he should read next 

It is a considerable time since the book was planned, 
and its course has not been a smooth one Illness and death 
have deprived us of four of the original team of contributors 
I am specially grateful to those scholars who kindly came in 
in their places and did the work at short notice The com- 
pletion of the book has also been considerably delayed by 
my own ill-health, and I must acknowledge the patience of 
the contributors and the publishers during a period when 
the whole enterprise seemed to be at a permanent standstill 
In the later stages I have had valuable assistance, for which 
I am most grateful I am particularly indebted to my 
friend and colleague, Mr W Fitzgerald, of the Department 
of Geography in the University of Manchester, for help in 
the preparation of the maps , and to two of my students in 
the Faculty of Theology Mr A J B Higgins, B A , who 
checked and indexed the references to the Bible and the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha , and the Rev J E Yates, 
B D , who is responsible for the Index of Author^ and the 
General Index 

T W MAKSON 

The University of JIanchester 
April 1939 
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PART I 

THE BOOK 




I THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY OF THE 
CANONICAL SCRIPTURES 

The Bible is first and foremost a religious book — or rather a 
library of religious books It is a record of religious experience 
and of convictions about the real nature of the Universe based 
upon that experience The authority of the Bible consequently 
stands or falls with the reliability of religious experience and 
the validity of convictions based upon it If religion is ]ust a 
widespread illusion, whicli has for centunes hampered and 
crippled mankind, filling our minds with superstitious fears 
and preventing us from achieving our true destiny free men, 
then obviously the question of the authority of the Bible need 
not arise 

Here at the outset we are faced by a fundamental issue 
from which there is no escape We have to choose between a 
thorough-going theism, such as is taught by Christianity, and 
a thorough-going atheism We have to think of the Universe 
either as the working out of a divine purpose or as a more or 
less regrettable accident Between these two extremes there 
does not seem to be any permanently habitable half-way house. 
The question is too big to be properly discussed within the 
limits of this chapter , it must suffice to state what seems to 
be the mam issue 

On the one side it can be held that by the consistent applica- 
tion of scientific methods it is possible to discover the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about the Universe , 
and that the practical use of this truth, as and when it is 
discovered, will be to make human life as satisfactory as human 
life can be made in such a world as this There seems no con- 
vincing reason to suppose that cither claim can be justified. 
For scientific methods can only reveal how things come to be 
as they are, and not why they are so and not otherwise That 
IS, science can never give more than a description of the world 
— a mathematical picture of it It cannot give, m the full 
sense of the \vord, an explanation of the world. If the attempt 
is made to meet this difficulty by saying that no such explana- 
tion is possible, that is merely to beg the question It amounts 
to saying that because no explanation is discoverable by the 
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methods which I choose to employ, therefore there cannot be 
any explanation 

Further, scientific methods will not explain quahtative 
differences in the world There is no scientific cntenon whereby 
we may distinguish between, say, two pieces of music, one of 
which IS glorious and inspired, while the other is dull, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable Science can say that if we draw the 
bow across the strings of the violin, certain wave-motions in 
the air will be set up, will impinge on the drum of the ear and 
cause other changes to take place in the nervous system and 
the brain It cannot say whether the result of the bow- 
drawing will be worth hstenmg to or not And, what is more, 
science as such does not care As we well know, scientific 
method produces with equal impartiality the poison and 
the antidote, the lethal gas and the small box-respirator , but 
it IS not ready with any scientific reason why we should use 
the one rather than the other That is to say, it has no answer 
to the question why ^ as applied to human conduct 

This means that there is no very good reason for supposing 
that the further application of scientific methods alone will 
make human life more satisfactory The scientific Utopias in 
novel form, of which there have been a good many in recent 
years, are dreams as vague and unsubstantial as anything 
m the wildest Apocalypses 

It must be contended that while scientific methods can 
and do give us truth about the world and man, they do not 
and cannot give us the whole truth The whole truth is a 
complex thing containing some elements that are reached 
by this way, and other elements, not less important, reached 
in other ways One of the ways by which truth is reached is, 
it IS claimed, by revelation , and it is certainly claimed that 
religious truth, if there is such a thing, is so reached 

But here we must pause to consider what is meant when we 
speak of revelation as distinguished from discovery by scientific 
investigation The way m which we tend to make the dis- 
tmction IS by taking knowledge and dividing it into two sorts 
things which men have found out for themselves by observa- 
tion and experiment for example, that the combination of 
glycerine with nitnc acid will produce a high explosive , and 
things which have been supematuraUy communicated to men 
without any investigation on their part, say that God created 
the world out of nothing in six days about 4000 B c Then, 
when it IS found that the world can hardly have been made so 
recently, and that it was a good deal longer than six days m 
the making, it is thought that revelation is discredited and 
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that scientific knowledge is the only rehable sort, ^ut all this 
IS because we have wrong ideas about the nature of revelation, 
thinking that it is a kind of short-cut to results which can 
only be reached by the methods of science 

In my view it is not the business of revelation to provide 
information which can be discovered by chemists or geologists , 
but to do something quite different Consider what we mean 
when we use the word m ordinary speech The most char- 
acteristic employment of the word is to descnbe something 
that happens between persons We know some one and thmk 
that we thoroughly understand him , and then, one day, he 
does something which upsets all our previous views The 
man we thought to be hard and selfish turns out to be the soul 
of kindness — or vice versa Some action of his puts him m a 
new hght, and we say, " What a revelation ' ” What has 
happened is that some significant act has permitted us to see 
what was previously hidden We know our man in a way we 
did not know him before, and our new knowledge flows directly 
from something which he has said or done Now revelation 
in the religious use of the word is something like that It is 
that by what he says or does God reveals, not scientific informa- 
tion about the world, but Htmself '^at is given m revelation 
IS not knowledge of chemistry or geology, but knowledge 
of God Not merely knowledge about the Divme Nature, a 
sort of supernatural psychology but knowledge of God 

The Bible contains the testimony of people who claim to 
have received that kind of knowledge If the claim is ]ust. 
it simply does not matter that the first chapter of Genesis 
may not be sound science or that the history of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah may have to be corrected in the hght of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian monuments Those thmgs are of 
secondary moment The crude science of Genesis is no more to 
be worried about than the still cruder views about rehgion held 
by some scientists If the Bible gives true knowledge of a 
real God, that is a fact of decisive importance beside which 
other matters are relatively insignificant If the Bible does not 
give such knowledge, then it ceases to have any but a literary 
and antiquanan interest 

But supposing it to be granted that the Bible does contam 
such knowledge of God, the fact remains that it is not the 
only religious literature in the world There is the Koran , 
there is the literature belonging to the religions of Zoroaster 
and the Buddha , there are books like the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurehus, the Enchiridion of Epictetus, or the Hymn 
of Cleanthes among the Stoic writings Why confine ourselves 
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to an arbitrarily selected portion of the world's relipous 
literature ? Or, for that matter, even if we stick to the religion 
of Israel and of the Christian Church, why canonize only a 
selection from its books, and neglect, say, the Confessions of 
St Augustine, the Fioretti of St Francis, Luther’s Freedom of 
a Christian Man, or William Law’s Serious Call ^ Why confine 
attention to one particular portion of the world’s rehgious 
wntings , and, within that narrow sphere, use only the selection 
that is technically known as “ canonical ” ? It can be pointed 
out that we do in fact take up a more catholic attitude m other 
matters We regard Japanese colour-prints or Chinese porcelains 
as beautiful in the same unrestricted sense that we regard 
Greek sculptures or Itahan paintmgs as beautiful We do not 
m the case of a scientific truth ask whether the discoverer of 
it was European or Asiatic Surely we ought to say the same 
about religious truth What reason have we for supposing 
that the Hebrew people and, after them, the pnmitive Christian 
Church had a monopoly in this matter ^ More than that, is it 
not a fact that the religious books of other peoples do contain 
much that is valuable and worthy of study and acceptance ’ 
Is It not, in any case, presumptuous to suppose that God, m 
revealmg Himself, confined His revelation to a small section 
of the people of the world and left the rest in darkness ^ 

To all that, it may be replied in general terms that we do 
not need to defend the religion of the Bible by claimmg that all 
other religions are utterly worthless It may well be the case 
that Buddhism, for example, contains religious teaching which 
it would he worth our while to ponder But when we consider 
the possibilities of the case, there are only three religions that 
really come into account the religion of the Bible, the religion 
of the Buddha, and the religion of Mohammed The last of the 
three is a degenerate offshoot of Judaism and Christianity 
and really has nothing to contribute the Allah of the Koran is 
an inferior copy of the God of the Bible Classical Buddhism is 
an intellectual and moral disciphne, which certainly has many 
admirable qualities , but it is not a religion in our sense of 
the word It is not the self-revelation of a God, the announce- 
ment of true knowledge of a real God Indeed, Buddhism can 
get along without the idea of God at all So in the end it is 
not a matter of choosmg between religions The practical 
issue at the moment is the religion of the Bible or no religion , 
and it is a fact that those who abandon the religion of the 
Bible — whether Jews or Christians — do not commonly attach 
themselves to Buddhism or Mohammedanism They just 
drop religion altogether. We may therefore consider the 
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possibility of successful competition by other religious books 
for a place in the canon as somewhat remote 

But we are now faced by another question Why msist on 
the whole Bible, when it seems clear that some parts of it are, 
let us say, more profitable for study than others ^ As early as 
the second century A d that question was raised by a very 
devout but unorthodox Chnstian named Marcion He proposed 
to do away with the Old Testament entirely and to be content 
with a Bible containing the Gospel of Luke and the Epistles of 
St. Paul , and even these he edited to bnng out more clearly 
what he thought to be the essence of religion And there are 
certainly many devout Christians to-day who would not feel 
that they had been deprived of anything specially valuable 
if considerable sections of the Bible were eliminated — the books 
of Chronicles for example It is, of course, obvious that the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke or the thirteenth of i C orinthians is a 
good deal more edifying than some of the lists of names in the 
historical books of the Old Testament , and there sec-ms to be 
no good reason why we should not skip the parts that have no 
real religious interest for us But it is just as easy to turn over 
the dull pages as to cut them out , and there is one good reason 
for leaving them in They may not mean much to us , but 
they meant a lot in their day and a Roll of Honour is still 
honourable even if the names are the names of strangers 
But, apart from this, there are three reasons for keeping the 
Bible as a whole 

(i) It is unique in the world’s literature m that it gives the 
religious experience of a people over a period of something like 
a millennium and a half If we are to study the history of 
religion, the way in which, from the crudest beginnings, religious 
truth is more and more clearly perceived until it culminates 
in what may be called its final revelation, there is no book or 
collection of books that even approaches the Bible both for 
quantity of material and quality Things in the Old Testament 
that seem unedifying, sometimes barbarous and revoltmg, are 
nevertheless of the greatest interest and value to the historian of 
religion, who sees in them the first gropings of man in his search 
for God It soon becomes apparent to the serious student that 
the history of religion as exposed in the Bible is every bit as 
interesting and important as the history of scientific progress or 
the history of artistic development W e may still not approve all 
the actions of all the characters in the Bible. We may still not 
find it good that Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord , 
but we will, I think, see that Samuel is as important a figure 
in religion as Copernicus in astronomy , even though we do 
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not approVe all Samuel’s acts anymore than we accept all the 
astronomical views of Copernicus We see, in fact, the evidences 
of growth and development that one expects to see in anythmg 
that is truly alive , and this may seem to be a pretty strong 
indication that religion is on'e way of dealing with reality, 
that the histoncal process is not the purely negative one of 
gradually getting nd of a mass of primitive superstitions, but 
the positive one by which, starting from those very primitive 
superstitions, man comes slowly and painfully, but nevertheless 
surely, to a knowledge of the truth For the tracing of that 
momentous progress there is no book to be compared with the 
Bible 

(2) The Bible is peculiar m that it is not the book of an 
Individual, and its religion is not the religion of an individual 
The Koran is the work of one man and Islam is essentially the 
rehgion of Mohammed Buddhism and Zoroastnamsm and 
Confucianism are one-man religions The religion of the 
Bible IS made up by the experiences of many men over 
many centuries But all of them men of one race That is 
a significant fact which invites further consideration One 
suggestion may be made about it 

Revelation, if it means anything at all, means primarily 
an act of God whereby He manifests His real nature to men 
It IS essentially a personal thing , and it would seem that 
to be effective it demands not only a readiness on the part of 
God to make the revelation, but also some kind of receptive- 
ness on the part of man to whom the revelation is made, 
some real interest which responds to the revelation Now 
when we compare the Bible with the literatures of other 
nations, it does seem that that quality of interest and responsive- 
ness flourished among the Hebrew people in a way that has 
no parallel elsewhere Other nations had other gifts — ^science 
as we know it is the legacy of Greece — but Israel had the genius 
for religion Here we should remind ourselves that the Bible 
IS, for all practical purposes, the whole surviving literature of 
the ancient Hebrews and the primitive Church (and the New 
Testament is a very Hebrew book) Compare it with the 
literature surviving from ancient Greece and Rome In the 
classics we read plays, poems, political speeches, philosophical 
treatises, and so on , and wc pick out here and there the bits 
that show a specifically religious interest The literature of 
the Hebrews is first of all religious, and the data for the re- 
construction of the political and social history of the people 
are contained in the religious documents We have in the 
Bible the religious record through the centunes of a people who 
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cared greatly about religion From that pomt of view the 
Bible IS unique 

(3) What follows under this head is linked up with the 
question, why we do not add to the Bible books of proved 
religious worth belonging to the Christian centuries. This 
question compels us to consider one more claim made for the 
Bible, namely, that it is not only unique but also final, and 
that this finality is reached in the New Testament Agam, 
it IS necessary to go back to the idea of Revelation It has 
been urged above that revelation is essentially the mani- 
festation of the real nature of God The question is how that 
manifestation can take place It can, one would thmk, take 
place through a variety of means A man may reveal his 
character by some simple act, for example, the way he shakes 
hands, or by a spoken word In one or other of these ways we 
may learn something about him In the last resort, of course, 
the only way in which we can really know a person is by hvmg 
with him We may use this, admittedly imperfect, analogy 
in the sphere of religious revelation T he Bible claims th at 
God IS revealed bv His art s — both in the creation m the natiTral 
world and in the providential control of histor y ^^The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament showeth 
His handywork ’’ The Israelites, when they think of their 
past history, find themselves recalling and retelhng " the 
mighty acts of Jehovah ” Again, the formula of prophecy is 
" The word of the Lord came to So-and-so ” , and the prophetic 
word IS the revelation of the nature of God Through the 
marvels of Nature, the mighty events of history, the word of 
the inspired prophet, God d’scloses Himself — as the writer to 
the Hebrews says, ToAv^epaif kki iroKurfoTaig, partially and 
sporadiceilly We get glimpses of the character of God. But, 
still pursuing the analogy, to knew God fuUy one must live 
with Him The claim of the New Testament is that the full 
revelation did come m that way “ The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us ” To put it in another way, the fullest revela- 
tion could not be made m terms of isolated acts or messages 
It could only be made m terms of personahty and life and the 
personahty and life were the personality and life of Jesus of 
Naizareth If that claim is just it means that the Biblical 
revelation is final, m the sense that all is revealed there that 
men can possibly take m It is a revelation m terms of the 
highest category we can know — that of personality There 
may be far more than that m the divme Nature If so that 
residue must remain unrevealed, for the simple reason that we 
cannot take it m any more than an electric -hght bulb can tcike 
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m the electrical energy of the lightning flash The possibilities 
of revelation are hmited by the capacity of human beings to 
receive it For us the revelation in terms of human per- 
sonality that IS given in the New Testament is and remains 
final Hence, any later Chnstian writing can only be exposi- 
tion of what IS given in the Bible It cannot create new 
material or produce new truth It can only make explicit what 
IS there implicit As St Paul puts it “ Other foundation can 
no man lay than that which is already laid ” 

To sum up. the claim that the Bible makes is to give a 
record of the religious experience of a people who were 
peculiarly fitted to be the recipients of divine revelation The 
revelation received by them and recorded in the Bible claims 
to be true knowledge of a real and living God It claims to 
give to men all that can be given to men Those are 
staggering claims They express what is essential to the idea 
of canonicity That the claims arc just cannot perhaps, in 
the strict sense of the word, be proved It may be contended 
that revelation, m the sense defined, is a miracle, in fact the 
miracle , and that to attempt to prove a miracle is to embark 
on a self-contradictory enterprise On the other hand, we may 
find reasons that embolden us to believe that the claims are 
just For example 

(1) We may note that within Christendom the great 
movements of the Spint in revivals of living religion have 
regularly been accompanied by a return to this Biblical 
revelation There is a kind of teshmonimn Sptrilns Sanch 
in the course of Christian history 

(2) We may consider that the more closely the word of 
God in the Bible is studied in the light of its historical develop- 
ment in Old Testament and New Testament and in the sub- 
sequent thought of the Church, tlic more clearly it appears 
that it has a certain spintual self-consistency, akin to the 
logical self-consistency of a body of scientific truth This 
spintual self-consistency, which we can see in the same way 
that we can see the cogency of a scientific system or the 
lEsthctic self-consistency of a great symphony, speaks to us 
m a way that we cannot reject unless we wilfully shut our eyes 
to the truth In some such way as this we may understand the 
teshmomum Spiritus Sanch in the experience of the individual 
-- The Bible is Holy Scripture because it has these qualities 
The qualities are in it and not in us The canonicity of the 
Bible does not depend on the arbitrary judgements either of 
mdividuals or of Councils or even of the Churcli as a whole, 
any more than scientific truth depends on the judgement of 
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individual scientists or of the Royal Society. T<f canonize 
the Scnptures is to recognize something that is there before the 
Church says so 

The process by which the Church arrived at a final and 
explicit statement of the contents of the Canon is very long 
and complicated In the Roman communion the final decisions 
were taken by the Council of Trent and the Vatican Council. 
In the Eastern Orthodox Church there is no corresponding 
list of canonical wntmgs proclaimed officially as absolutely 
binding, and the exact frontiers of the Canon are not fixed 
to the last detail Among Protestant communions there are 
still differences as to what may be included in the Canon 
The history of the process, by which these varying conclusions 
were reached, is too complex for full treatment m this volume 
Only a few mam points can be noted 

The process of canonization of the Old Testament by 
the Jewish religious authorities will be found sketched m out- 
line below (p 33 f ) The primitive Church took over the 
Jewish scnptures and made them its own Alongside the Old 
'Icstament stood the words of Jesus and the account of His 
ministry Then came those documents which emanated or 
were believed to emanate from Apostles the Pauline Corpus, 
the documents ascribed to John, the letters of others who 
had had a share in the earliest life of the Church By the 
end of the second century the mam contents of the New 
Testament were widely agreed upon throughout the Chnstian 
world The uncertainties were on the fnnges and affected 
some seven books that arc now in the Canon, but were not 
immediately accepted by all the Churches These are Hebrews, 
James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 anel 3 John, and Revelation. On the 
other hand, a few books not now in the Canon appeal to have 
enjoyed temporary' and local canonicity The earliest account 
of the Canon to agree exactly with the contents of our English 
New Testament is that of Athanasius in his thirty-ninth Festal 
letter of A D 367 For further study of the history of the Canon 
the reader may consult Souter’s The Text and Canon of the 
New Testament, where the relevant onginal documents are 
given in a convenient form 

In the actual formation of the Canon in the Church the 
iJhief practical considerations that seem to have weighed are 
(a) the fact that a book w'as regularly used for pubhc reading 
in the Church services, and {b) the belief that it was of Apostolic 
ongin, that is, wntteii eitlur by an Apostle or by a disciple of 
an Apostle These two tests of canonicity are an attempt to 
make sure both that the book has something to say to the 
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Church, that what it says really originates from the circle 
to whom the revelation m Jesus Chnst was given. 
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II THE BIBLICAL LANGUAGES 

(A) Old Testament Languages — Hebrew and Aramaic 

The Old Testament is wntten m Hebrew with the exception of 
a few Aramaic passages, namely, Dan , Ezra 4*-6^* and 

yit-*# jer 10^' (a gloss) , and a few scattered words, including 
yeghar sahddhuthd (“ heap of witness ”) in Gen 31*’ In the 
Old Testament. Hebrew is called " the lip of Canaan ” {sephath 
kina an, Isa 19'®), and " Jewish” (yihudhith, 2 Kmgs i8** 
and Neh 13®*), while the name " Hebrew ” ('tbkrtth) seems to 
be a late invention of Palestinian rabbis and occurs first (m 
its Greek form) in the Prologue to Ecclus (c. 130 B c ) In the 
New Testament and Josephus, ” Hebrew ” is used ambigu- 
ously to denote both Hebrew and Aramaic The Aramaic 
language (’drdmUA, 2 Kings 18®®) was called by the Greeks 
“ Synac ” or ” Chaldee,” the latter name being due to the 
erroneous supposition that the language spoken in Chaldaea 
dunng the time of Daniel was Biblic^ Aramaic 

The earliest history of th** Hebrew language is obscure, 
but the Hebrews seem to have migrated out of the peninsula of 
Arabia, and early tradition associates them with Babylonia, 
North Mesopotamia, Canaan, and Egypt This tradition is 
corroborated by an examination of the language which seems 
to be a mixture of Accadian, proto-Aramaean (“ Amonte ”), 
and Canaanite, with a number of Egyptian loan-words The 
Canaanite glosses in the El-Amarna letters (c. 1400 B c ) closely 
resemble Hebrew as does also the Moabite language on the 
Moabite stone (c 850 b c ) A companson ol the early Hebrew 
Siloam inscription (c 700 B c ) with the Hebrew of Isaiah 
shows their language to be identical, and since that tune the 
Hebrew language changed remarkably little in Bibhcal or 
even post-Bibhcal times It began, however, to be supplanted 
by Aramaic after the Exile, and although Hebrew apparently 
contmued to be a spoken language for some centuries later, 
it had become unintelligible to the common people by the 
beginning of the Chnstian era, so that an Aramaic translation 
or " Targum " had to be given in the synagogues after readmgs 
of Senpture Hebrew continued its development as a hterary 
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and litui|;ical language until in tie nineteenth century of 
our era it became agam a spoken tongue Certain dialectal 
differences seem to have existed within it in Old Testament 
times (cf shibbolelh and sibboleth, Judg 12*), and some traces 
of this still survive in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
but most have been removed by the scribes 

Hebrew and Aramaic belong to the Semitic group of 
languages, named after Shem, the reputed ancestor of many of 
them (Gen *') , and spoken in vanous parts of South-West 
Asia and North Afnca These languages, most of which are 
now dead, may be classified roughly into four mam families 
(1) Eastern, including Accadian (Assyro-Babylonian) , (li) 
Northern or Central, including the numerous dialects of 
Aramaic , (111) Western, including Canaamte, Hebrew, Moabite, 
and Phoenician , and (iv) Southern, including Arabic and 
Ethiopic Semitic languages have a much closer affinity to 
one another than have, eg, Italian, French, and Spanish 
within the Indo-European group, cf Acc kalbu ("dog”), 
Aram helehh, Heb kelebh, Arab kelb, Eth keleh Several 
consonants, however, undergo permutation in the vanous 
languages according to fixed laws, eg Arab rfli=Aram d = 
Heb z , cf Arab dhahab (" gold ”), Aram dihahh, Heb 
zdhdbh. 

Semitic languages are distinguished from Indo-European 
by very noticeable characteristics The most obvious of these 

15 that with the exception of particles almost all the words 
are based upon roots containing three letters, all of whicli arc 
consonants Only a few roots of two or four consonants 
are found It is probable, however, that the tri-consonantal 
roots are differentiations from originally bi-consonantal roots 
Vowels occupy a secondary place in Semitic languages and are 
generally not represented in writing In pronunciation, how- 
ever, they are used to form substantives and verbs according 
to fixed grammatical patterns The available number of 
patterns is increased by such devices as adding a pri formative 
letter (generally aleph, h, m, n, or t) to the root or by strengthen- 
ing (" doubling ") the middle radical letter rims from the root 
G-D-L we have in Hebrew GdDaL, " he was great ” , GoDeL, 
GeDuLdh, and GiDuLLdh, "greatness", GiiDoL, "great”, 
wiGDaL, " a tower " , InGZJt/,, " he magnified " , a.ndGiDDeL, 

" he eulogized ” 

Another peculiarity of the Semitic languages is that the 
verb does not distinguish actions as past, present, or future, 
but indicates them simply as completed (perfect) or not yet 
completed (imperfect) In contrast to this defectiveness in the 
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tense-system the verb is ^olific in means of designatihg actions 
as intensive, causative, reciprocal, active, passive, or reflexive. 
Cf Hebrew QdDaSH, “ he was holy ", QtDDiSH and htQDtSH, 
"he sanctified", hithQaDDeSH. “he sanctified himself", 
niQDaSH, " he showed himself to be holy ” , and QuDDaSH, 
" he was sanctified " 

Other important features of Semitic languages are these ; 
[a) the noun governing a genitive assumes a contracted form 
known as the Construct State , (6) the oblique cases (objective 
and genitive) of the personal pronouns are expressed by 
suffixing contracted forms of these to the verb and the noun 
respectively , (c) there are only two genders — mascuhne 

and feminine , {d) compound words, whether nominal or verbal, 
are almost non-existent except in proper names, and preposi- 
tions are never used to form derivatives , (e) adverbs are 

scarce , (/) there are a few additional gutturals and emphatic 
consonants not found in Indo-European languages, and (g) 
most of the languages, including Hebrew, are written from 
right to left 

Biblical Hebrew is distinguished from the other prmcipal 
Semitic languages by having a much smaller vocabulary and 
a much less developed syntax It has been computed that 
the language contains only about 2050 roots and about 5000 
words (excluding proper names) of which only about 500 are 
in frequent use Many words occur only once and some are of 
doubtful meaning Probably in the spoken language many 
more words existed Owing to the Hebrew fondness for the 
literary device of " parallelism " synonyms are numerous, 
but instead of being used to express different shades of mean- 
ing they all seem to mean exactly the same and to be inter- 
changeable Thus /tdzdk and /idzek both = " strong ” (m its 
various senses), hdzek, hezek, hozkdh, and hezkdh all =" strength", 
similarly, yesfia',yfsfu('d/i, teshu'dh, and moshd' olh aU =‘‘dehver- 
ance " or “ victory ’’ On the other hand, a single derivative 
IS used frequently in a variety of different senses, eg berekh 
= " bless,” "greet,” "congratulate,” "curse,” "favour," 
and "praise,” while huyd — " strength,” “ courage,” “ worth,” 
" virtue,” " riches,” and “ army ” The word for “ law ” 
(tdrdh) IS the same a‘ that for " instruction ” while todhdk 
means " thanksgiving,” ” thank-offenng," " praise,” and 
"choir” Ma<;sd’ (liti rally = " what is lifted up”) means 
" burden ” ^physical or metaphorical), “ transport,” “ tribute ” 
and " utterance,” while mtshpat denotes " judgement,” " place 
of judgement,” " verdict,” " penalty,” " law-suit,” " crime,” 
” justice," " ordinance,” " prerogative,” " duty,” " rightness,” 
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“ custom," and "manner." Translators have sometimes planned 
to represent a Hebrew word always by the same Enghsh word, 
but this IS manifestly impossible, and there is sometimes 
considerable disagreement as to lie exact shade of mean- 
ing of the the Hebrew term Further ambiguity ftrises 
from the fact that some of the Hebrew consonants, eg. 
H '{'ayin) and SH represent two different consonants which 
have coalesced — 5 represents at least three — so that one 
tnhteral root may have two or more unconnected meanmgs. 
Thus the roots H-P-R and H-L-S both form three verbs 
of quite different meaning while '-N-Y and ’-R-B both form 
four 

Nearly all Hebrew roots express some physical action or 
denote some natural object Hence, gdzar " to decide " 
onginally meant " to cut ’’ , ’amen " to be true ” orig. to be 
firmly fixed ” , ydshar "to be right ” ong =" to be straight ” , 
and kdbhedh “ to be honourable " ong =" to be heavy ” 
" Sm " IS expressed by roots meaning " to miss the mark,” 
" to be crooked,” and " to break bounds ” Hebrew is very 
poor in abstract terms and has often to express intellectu^ 
or religious concepts and emotions by metaphors or symbols, 
this being one cause of the frequent anthropomorphisms 
Thus " intellect ” or " mind ” is rendered by " heart ” , 
“reins” {t e " kidneys ”)=“ emotions ” or “volitions” or 
“ motives ” “ Bowels ” represents “ compassion,” hence the 

prophet can address God with the words " the sounding of Thy 
bowels ” (Isa 63*®) " Hand,” " arm,” and “ nght arm ” 

frequently represent “ activity,” " action,” or “ intervention ” , 
" horn ”=" vigour,” "rule,” or "dignity”, "wmd” = 
"spirit”, " breath ”=" soul,” " life,” or "self,” eg "my 
soul”="my life” or "myself,” just as "his name” = 
" him ” or " himself ” " Bones ” =" being ” (e g Ps 35^®), 

and the word for “ descendants ” is " seed,” while “ anger ” is 
often spoken of as " heat ” Similarly, " he was angry ” is 
normally translated by " he burned ” or “ his nostril burned,” 
and " to cover the face of ” is " to reconcile ” (Gen 32*®), 
while " to think ” must often be rendered by "to say " A 
" patient ” man is " long of breath ” and the " obstinate ” 
are " hard of neck ” Owing to the limited vocabulary circum- 
locutions are frequently necessary Thus for " rehgion ” 
Hebrew has to substitute " fear of the Lord ” (Prov S*®), and 
" a metropolis ” is " a city and mother ” (2 Sam ao’^®) Very 
common are such phrases as "son of possession ”=" heir ” 
(Gen 15®), “ sons of valour warriors ” (Deut 3^®), " sons 
of pledging ”=“ hostages " (2 Kings 14'®), "master of 
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dreams ” dreamer ” (Gen 37‘*), " masters of a cov&nant ” = 
" confederates " (Gen 14**). “ man of the soil ”=“ farmer ” 
(Gen 9*®), and " men of warfare warriors ” (Num 31*®) 
In poetry this usage is still more extended than in prose, but 
its principal use is to form adjectival phrases, such as " sons 
of wickedness “ (2 Sam 7*“), " sons of rebellion " (Num 17*®), 
" sons of tumult " (Jer 48“), “ sons of affliction ” (Prov 31®), 
" master of nostnl,” t e "of anger ’’ (Prov 22®®), " man of 
form,” » 6 . “ of beauty ” (i Sam 16'®), " man of blood ” 
(Ps 5*), and " man of courage ” (2 Sam 17^“) 

Hebrew is very deficient m adjectives and often has to 
make use of cumbrous expressions “ A double heart ” is 
" a heart and a heart ” (Ps 12®) and " diverse weights ” are 
" a stone and a stone " (Deut 25*®) " The royal family ” is 

” the seed'of the kingdom ” (2 Kings ii*), " a false rejiort ” is 
” a report of falsehood ” (Ex 23*), and " an everlasting 
covenant ” is "a covenant of eternity ’’ (Gen 17’) Even 
when an adjective is available this last construction is often 
preferred, especially in poetry, eg " ambassador of faithful- 
ness” (Prov 13^’), "God of my righteousness my 
righteous God ” (Ps 4I), " throne of His holiness ” (Ps 47®), 
and "rock of my strength” (Ps 62’) The adjective in 
Hebrew has no comparative or superlative and no word for 
” than,” but must say " bring your small " ( = " youngest ”) 
'' brother ” (Gen 42®^), " the serpent was cunning from every 
beast ” (Gen 3*), " Israel loved Joseph from all his sons " 
(Gen, 37®), and " I am not good from ” [i e " better than ”1 
” my fathers ” (i Kings 19*) The word ” too ” is similarly 
represented, eg " hard from the Lord ”=" too hard for the 
Lord ” (Gen 18^^) Another method of expressing the super- 
lative IS by repetition of a noun, eg" holy of holies,” " song 
of songs,” " king of kings," " to generation and generation,” 
or of an adjective, eg " talk no more proudly, proudly ” = 
" so very proudly ” (1 Sam 2®) or " deep, deep ” = " very deep ” 
(Eccles 7®®) 

Hebrew has a poorly-developed tense-system, and the 
Perfect, Imperfect, and Participle may all indicate past, present, 
or future time, although normally the Perfect expresses past 
time. A distinctive and colourful usage is the " Prophetic 
Perfect,” eg" my people has gone into exile ” (Isa 5'®). i e 
" will inevitably go,” but this occasionally leads to ambiguity, 
as in Isa 9^® More commonly the Imperfect is ambiguous 
as it not only represents the Indicative Mood (present, past 
frequentative, past progressive, and future) but may also 
have a potential, conditional, optative, imperative, or final 
z 
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meaning Frequently, also. Hebrew does not distinguish a 
statement from a question 

One of the most characteristic features of Hebrew is its 
poverty in subordinating conjunctions Sentences are almost 
invariably co-ordinated, using the word “ and " Enghsh 
translators usually try to show the logical connexion between 
successive sentences, but this is sometimes uncertain Hence, 
in Gen i*-3* all except three of the fifty-six verses begin with 
" and,” but the English versions translate this variously as 
" and ” (i®), " so ” " thus " (21), " but ” (2®), and 

" now ” (3') Elsewhere we find it rendered ” therefore ” 
(Gen 3’“®), " as ” (Gen i8‘ R V ), ” then ” (Gen 19®*), 
" although ” (Job 2®), " because " (Ps 5“) and " (in order) 
that ” (Gen 19®*) 

The features above delineated emphasize the desirability 
of studying the Old Testament with a commentary that 
suggests alternative interpretations, and preferably of reading 
it in the original languages One who has " read himself 
into " the Semitic mind is often able to “ read into ” 
Scnpture unnoticed shades of thought which the writer had 
failed adequately to express, simply because the language 
possessed no resources for conveying his meaning 

The deficiency in conjunctions coupled with the lack of 
abstract terms and compound words makes Hebrew an un- 
suitable language for precise definition or logical reasoning 
On the other hand, the co-ordination of clauses adds impressive- 
ness to the denunciations of a prophet and gives to simple 
narrative a naive and archaic effect which is heightened by 
the frequent use of direct speech, the introduction of a new 
thought or scene by the word " behold " and the device of 
repeating a phrase superfluously as in Gen 3’®, 6®*' ii®^ 
Vividness and colour are enhanced by the sensuous nature of 
the vocabulary and the abundant use of metaphor, simile, 
metonymy, hyperbole, the rhetoncal question, and other 
figures of speech Very popular is a play on the sound of 
words which is facilitated by the uniformity of grammatical 
patterns and inflexions and the vocal resemblance of unrelated 
roots, but this effect is difficult to reproduce in English 

Two minor features almost peculiar to Hebrew are (a) the 
lengthening or shortening of vowels according to their relation 
to the accented syllable (" tone-syllable ") of the word, and (6) 
the usage of “Waw Consecutive " with Perfect and Imperfect, 
whereby a series of past events is introduced by a verb in the 
Perfect and continued by a senes of Imperfects each intro- 
duced by " and,” a series of future events being introduced by 
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an Imperfect and continued by Perfects with *' and.” Similarly, 
an Imperative is continued by “ and " with the Perfect 

Hebrew verse is characterized chiefly by two types of 
correspondence, namely, of sound and of thought, known 
respectively as “ rhythm " and “ parallelism " The former 
corresponds roughly to " metre," hnes being of approxi- 
mately equal length but without feet and the rhythm bemg 
marked simply by the number of accented syllables m the 
line Unaccented syllables are not counted, but the lines are 
divided into two (or sometimes three) by a strong pause 
The commonest rhythms are 3 + 3, 2-1-2 and 3-1-2, the last 
being called "Elegiac” or kinah-Thythm, as it is used by 
preference for dirges (e g in the Book of Lamentations) The 
rhythms cannot satisfactorily be imitated in a translation 
It is otherwise with parallelism which assumes chiefly four 
forms (a) " synonymous ” or " repeatmg,” where one line 
IS echoed by the next in different language, eg " Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul and why art thou disquieted 
within me ^ " (Ps 43®) , (b) " antithetic ” or " contrastmg," 
where a contrary thought is expressed, eg " For the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous but the way of the ungodly 
shall perish ” (Ps i®) , (c) " constructive ” or " comple- 

mentary,” where the thought is completed by the second line, 
eg “ My help cometh fiom the Lord who made heaven and 
earth ” (Ps 121^) , and (d) " climactic ” or " ascending ” 
(a much rarer type), where a word or phrase in the first line is 
taken also into the second and the sentence then completed, 
eg " The floods have lifted up, O Lord the floods have lifted 
up their voice ” (Ps 93®) Very often groups of lines are 
arranged in strophes — usually of unequal length — which are 
sometimes closed by a refrain (e g Ps 46 or Ps 80) and other 
devices are employed such as alphabetical acrostics where each 
line (eg Prov 31^“ ®*), pair of lines (eg Ps 37), or group of 
hnes (e g Lam i) begins in Hebrew with a successive letter of 
the alphabet or each line in a strophe begins with the same 
letter (e g Ps 119) Archaic words and grammatical usages 
are frequent in poetry and the use of figures of speech is 
commoner than in prose 

A " golden ” and a “ silver ” age of Biblical Hebrew are 
generally recognized, the former being the " classical ” penod 
which continues to about a century after the Exile and to 
which belong the JE documents together with Deuteronomy, 
Judges, Samuel, the older part of Kings, many of the Psalms, 
and the earlier Prophets The prose is marked by dignity, 
lucidity, simplicity, power of dramatic presentation, and hfe- 
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likeness 'of portraiture, while the verse is distinguished by 
terseness and vigour, the vividness and vanety of the metaphors, 
and the smoothness and balance of the rhythm Among the 
finest masterpieces in prose are the Joseph-stories m Genesis 
and the narrative in 2 Sam 9-20 Some of the best psalms 
belong to this penod as well as Amos, Hosea, and the earlier 
chapters of Isaiah, but already in Jeremiah the sentences are 
more laboured and the rhetorical figures lacking in force and 
ongmality Similar signs of decadence appear in Haggai, 
Zechanah, Malachi, Ezekiel, and the later chapters of Isaiah, 
while most of the Hagiographa belong definite^ to the “ silver ” 
age. Chronicles, Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Daniel betraying 
the most obvious evidences of lateness The “ silver ” age m 
general is charactenzed not only by the introduction of foreign 
loan-words from Aramaic and Persian, but also by the use 
of Hebrew words in new meanings, the abandoning of some 
classical Hebrew constructions, and the adoption of Aramaic 
syntactical usages The verse is artificial and unimaginative 
and the prose pedestrian, unpolished, and often obscure 

Biblical Aramaic differs from Hebrew chiefly by its prefer- 
ence of dentals to sibilants, its larger vocabulary which includes 
many loan-words, its greater vanety of conjunctions, and its 
development of an elaborate tense-system through the use 
of the participle with pronouns or with various parts of the 
verb “ to be ” In place of the definite article ha- which Hebrew 
prefixes to nouns, Aramaic suffixes -d The language is less 
euphonious and poetical than Hebrew but superior as a vehicle 
of exact expression Aramaic languages fall into two main 
groups, an Eastern and a Western, which differ dialeetically 
Biblical Aramaic belongs to the Western group, that of Ezra 
having closer affinities with Hebrew than the later Aramaie of 
Darnel Closely related to it is the Egyptian Aramaic of the 
fifth century b c The Aramaic of the Targums of Onkelos 
and Jonathan, dating from the second Christian century, 
probably closely resembles the language of Jesus The mam 
dialects of Eastern Aramaic are that of the Babylonian Talmud 
(a d 200-500) and the " Synac ” of Northern Mesopotamia, 
of which an abundant Christian literature has survived 

The " square ” script in which Hebrew is written was 
borrowed from Aramaic The “ old Hebrew ” or “ Phoenician ” 
script m which probably the whole of the Old Testament was 
originally written resembles the " square ” script only slightly, 
although both are apparently modifications of the “ Sinaitic " 
script which seems to have some affinities with ancient Egyptian 
writing, and which is found m the Smai peiunsula (c 1850 B c ) 
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and afterwards in Palestine where it presumably evolved mto 
the “ Phoenician " scnpt of the Moabite Stone, the Siloam 
inscription, and numerous mscriptions on potsherds, seals, and 
coins The Aramaic script, which is first found about the 
eighth century B c in North Syria, Asia Mmor, and Assyria, 
gradually developed into the present square character, and 
^though it is not known to have been used for Hebrew until 
the second century b c , it is conjectured from Matt 5^® that 
the Old Testament was written in this character by the 
beginning of the Chnstian era. The Accadian language and 
cuneiform script were used by the Canaanites before 1400 B c 
for official purposes, and may have been used afterwards by 
the Hebrews, since seventh-century documents in cuneiform 
have been found at Gezer Cuneiform was written upon clay 
tablets with a sharp stylus (cf perhaps Isa 8^, Jer. 17^), while 
the alphabetical scripts were written with ink on potsherds 
or engraved upon stone Many of the letters mentioned in 
the Old Testament may have been written on potsherds The 
" rolls ” or “ scrolls ” were probably mostly of papyrus (eg. 
Jer 36“), but perhaps sometimes of sheepskin or goatskin 
They were written in ink (Jer 36*®) with a pen The Old 
Testament text was onginally purely consonantal, but at 
some time after A D 200 the letters ’ (aleph), h, w, and y were 
occasionally inserted to rejiresent long vowels, and after 
A D 500 the Jewish grammanans (“ Massoretes ”) invented 
and inserted, sometimes inaccurately, a complete system of 
vowel-signs or “ pomts " 
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(B) The Language of the New Testament 
THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE WRITINGS 

The visitor to the British Museum can now look at two 
great codices of the Greek Bible, one datmg about the middle 
of the fourth century, the other about a century later They 
are handsome volumes written by a profession^ scribe upon 
vellum, and show the dignity with which the Christian scnptures 
were treated when Chnstianity had become the state religion 
of the Roman Empire But the books which form the New 
Testament had a far humbler origin The earliest of them 
were letters dictated by a busy missionary, wntten on papyrus 
by some friend of his, and then sent by the hand of a trusty 
messenger to the leader of a community of converts in some 
distant city During the hfetime of the Apostle Paul some 
unknown preachers or catechists were wnting down on sheets 
of papyrus, first in Aramaic and later in Greek, such sayings and 
stones of Jesus as were treasured in the memory of His disciples 
or were handed on by word of mouth wherever Christians 
met together Stones also gradually became current regarding 
incidents in the life of Jesus In due course the good news 
of Jesus as a whole. His life, teaching, death, and resurrection 
came to be wntten down in Greek by vanous writers One of 
these writers also wrote a narrative of the spread of the good 
news from Jerusalem to Rome Another writer, embodying 
both Jewish and Christian material, gave to the Church an 
Apocalypse, to do for the Chnstian Church m a time of persecu- 
tion what a Jewish Apocalypse known as the Book of Daniel 
had done for the Chosen People dunng the persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes two and a half centuries before 

If itwere possible to recover the autograph, that is the ongmal 
document which left the hand of the writer, of any of the New 
Testament writings, we should certainly find that it was written 
on papyrus The letter to Philemon, or the Second Epistle of 
St John, would probably be written on a single sheet a little 
more than five mches in width and about ten inches in height 
The vmting would be in two columns about two inches in 
width A sheet of wnting material was made of strips of pith 
taken from the papyrus reed and laid vertically side by side 
and then covered with stnps laid above these honzontally 
These were soaked in water from the Nile, treated with some 
glutinous matter, dned in the sun, and then polished with 
ivory rollers The side on which the strips ran horizontally 
was called the recto and provided an easier surface for the 
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stylus or pen. As a rule this side alone was used. But some- 
times the verso was used as well Sheets were fastened together 
side by side to form a roll It has been calculated that the 
extreme length of a papyrus roll would be about thirty-two 
feet, and this represents the size that would be required for 
each of the wntings attributed to St Luke In Rev 5^ we are 
told that the Seer was shown “ a book written within and on 
the back, close sealed with seven seals ” Some scholars think 
that this refers to a papyrus roll in which the woes had over- 
flowed from the recto to the verso Others think that a comma 
should follow the word “ within,” in which case a papyrus 
codex, or book, is described, so sealed that only the outside 
could be seen Recent discoveries have made it certain that as 
early as the second century Christian wnters used the codex 
form of book instead of the roll, but we may consider it most 
probable that all but the shortest books in the New Testament 
were sent forth onginally m the form of rolls 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
There can be little doubt that every book m the New Testa- 
ment was written in Greek, and this Greek was the common 
dialect (the Kane) spoken throughout the Mediterranean world 
It IS significant that when Paul sent a letter to the Christians 
in Rome it was written in Greek, not Latin In the four centunes 
that had passed since Alexander made his conquests and 
bequeathed the world of Hellenism as his legacy, the Greek 
language had undergone a considerable change The Attic 
dialect, m which Thucydides wrote his history, Plato composed 
his Dialogues, and Demosthenes delivered his speeches, belonged 
to a golden age of literature which had passed away never to 
return, although in the second century A d some wmters 
(known as the Atticists) were to strive unsuccessfully to recap- 
ture the secret of an earlier age Hellenistic Greek was far 
simpler in inflexions and in syntax The reader who passes 
from the great classical authors to the history of Polybius, 
wntten in the later middle of the second century b c , will be 
struck by the altered meaning of many words, and by many 
constructions which depart from earlier standards of style 
But the student of New Testament Greek recognizes many 
of these as characteristic of the vocabulary and syntax of the 
New Testament So also if he goes forward into the second 
century a d he will often find m the Discourses of Epictetus, 
and m Plutarch’s Lives and Moral Essays, words and idioms 
that recall the language of the Acts and the Epistles The 
tens of thousands of papyri which have been unearthed in 
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Eg3T)t IB ^he last half-century furnish innuBMrable lexical mA 
grammatical parallels to the Greek Testament, 
y There is, however, one factor that must never be left out of 
account when we speak of New Testament Greek Christianity 
first sprang to life on Jewish soil. The two languages spoken 
at different times by the Jews of Palestine have left their mark 
upon the Chnstian scnptures (i) Jesus and His first discirfes 
spoke Aramaic The earliest traditions of His teaching and of 
His ministry were handed down in that language Though the 
four Gospels were all composed in Greek, some of the sources 
were probably literal translations from the Aramaic It is 
generally recognized that the Gospel of Mark bears strong 
traces of an Aramaic mind in some of the constructions, as 
well as of Roman residence in a number of Latmisms of vocabu- 
lary The sayings of Jesus m Matthew and Luke often bear the 
stamp of the Aramaic original, and there is at least one clear 
case in which Luke has followed a mistaken, or else a literal, 
/translation from the Aramaic where Matthew avoids the pitfall 
In Luke ii“ we road, ' Howbeit give for alms those things 
which are w'lthin, and all things are clean to you " Matt 23** 
gives the saying in a more intelligible form, " Cleanse first the 
inside of the cup and of the plate, that the outside thereof 
may become clean also ’’ Whether the translation followed by 
Luke mistook two letters which in Aramaic arc not unlike 
=“ cleanse," give alms”), or whether the 

same Aramaic phrase meaning " to make righteous ” was 
given the meaning '' to purify " in one rendering, and " to give 
alms " (as so often) in the other, we need not detenmne 
In either case an Aramaic original supplies the clue (2) In 
the synagogues of the Dispersion the Old Testament was read 
in the Greek translation made in Alexandna This translation, 
known as the Septuagint (LXX), was produced by a succession 
of scholars at different times, and though the quality of the 
translation vanes greatly in different books, the work as a 
whole bears the impress of the Hebrew idiom which has been 
rendered into Greek This Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment has left its mark ineMtably upon the Greek of the New 
Testament But it is instructive to observe how differently 
this influence can be traced in vanous wnters Luke, who 
could write (as his Preface shows) in the freest Hellenistic, 
was so steeped in tlie idiom of the LXX that many passages 
in his Gospel might almost be literal translations from a 
Hebrew original Some Semitic scholars so explain the hymns 
m the first two chapters But “ nests of Hebraisms ” (as they 
have been called) can be found throughout the Gospel, and to 
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a^aiucb smaller degree Aramaic or Hebrew can be 

traced throughout Acts. Prof. C. C. Torrey would evehoontend 
that an Aramaic source lies behind chapters 1-15. Whether 
this be so or not, from time to time in later chapters phrases 
recall the lan^age of the LXX 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, on the other hand, although 
quotations from the LXX abound m every chapter, is written 
with a rhythm and balance of clauses which is as far as possible 
removed from the Heoraic structure of these citations Paul, 
again, whilst familiar with Aramaic, and steeped in the Old 
Testament both in its Hebrew and Greek forms, speais the 
ordinary Greek of an educated man, though he falls into the 
use of Biblical phraseology, as might be expected m one who 
was ■' a Hebrew sprung from Hebrew parents ” 

A very difierent phenomenon meets us m the Revelation 
of St John Ever since R H Charles’s studies in the language 
of this book were published it has been impossible to deny the 
presence of Semitic constructions behind many of the astonish- 
ing departures from normal syntax in the Greek of the apocalyp- 
tist We shall perhaps come nearest to a solution of this problem 
by recognizing three factors (a) a mind that thought in 
Aramaic and found in the vernacular Greek many idioms 
sufficiently close to his mother-tongue for his purpose , (b) 
sources in translated Greek and in Hebrew which he worked 
into his book in Hebraic Greek , and (c) a knowledge of the 
LXX and of Apocalypses already current in a Greek form, 
which supplied him with a vocabulary and often suggested am 
idiom The thorough investigation of the language of the New 
Testament m the hght of Hellenistic syntax and also of Semitic 
constructions has done much to help the exegete But the most 
interesting contributions have been made on the lexical side 

VOCABULARY 

To understand the meaning of a New Testament word 
we must not simply assume that a lexicon of classical Greek 
will supply our need It is important to know how it is used 
in the LXX, in writers of the Hellenistic age, and m the mscnp- 
tions and the papyn representing the language of everyday hfe. 

“ The name that is above every name ” (Phil was 

conferred by God upon the Son “ that every tongue might 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord " This word nvpiog is full of 
meaning The first Christian creed acknowledged Jesus as 
Chnst But to the Gentile woild that title (the literal transla- 
tion of the Hebrew word for " Anointed ”) was meaningless. 
However, there was an appropnate word at the disposal of 
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the first fiussionanes, as Kupiot was the designation given to 
the divinities worshipped m the rehgious cults of the Grasco- 
Roman world (" My lord Serapis ’’ is found m many papyn) 
Still, this transposition would have been impossible without 
the Semitic background of the primitive Church Kvpio? is 
constantly used in the LXX to translate the sacred tetra- 
grammaton for which the word Adonat was substituted when 
the Hebrew scriptures were read aloud Moreover, the urgent 
prayer of the earliest Aramaic-speaking Church, Marana tha, 
“ Our Lord, come ' " shows that personal devotion had pre- 
pared the way for theological identification " The highest 
place that heaven affords is His, is His by nght ” So " Jesus 
IS Messiah ” became " Jesus is Lord," and the two creeds 
were fused in one title " Our Lord Jesus Christ " 

The words hiKuioaitirj (righteousness) and iKefj/j,Dir0i/7! (alms) 
are obviously identical in their use m Matt 6' . This specialized 
use of the former word is clearly evident in the Book of Tobit, 
for the two ideas often found expression in the same Hebrew 
word for “ righteousness” Yet m that book the two Greek 
words are used twice side by side It is equally significant 
that the word hxaioavuTi is often used in the LXX to render 
the Hebrew word for "mercy” which also carries the con- 
ception of " covenant loyalty ” Numerous passages can 
be cited from the LXX to show that the parallelism of the 
underlying Hebrew brings hxatoavvt^ into very close affinity 
with £>eo; ("mercy”) or else with aurripiov (“salvation”) 
The bearing of this upon the interpretation of Rom 3“'’ has 
been brought out effectively by recent commentators [eg 
C Anderson Scott and C H Dodd) The same difficult passage 
in Romans contains the word i>a,<TThfiov (A V and RV 
" propitiation ”) This word and its cognates bear one set of 
meanings in classical Greek and also in the Kotne, but have a 
different significance in the LXX Whereas in the former 
the verb l}M(SKiu6a.i (or its compounds) regularly means "to 
placate,” " to propitiate," with a personal object, and only 
secondarily means " to expiate,” with an impersonal object, it 
IS quite otherwise in the LXX C H Dodd [^Fhe Bible and the 
Greeks, ch iv ) has proved from an examination of the LXX 
uses of the words from this root that " Hellenistic Judaism, 
as represented by the LXX, does not regard the cultus as 
a means of pacifying the displeasure of the Deity, but as a 
means of delivering man from sin, and it looks in the last resort 
to God Himself to perform that deliverance, thus evolving a 
meaning of IjMexiaicti strange to non-Biblical Greek ” Thi 
apphcation of this linguistic study to the New Testament 
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passages where these words occur (Luke i8**, Heb. a***, 8**, g* ; 
Rom 3“ , I John 2 *, 4*®) leads to the same result. " Propitia- 
tion ” in the sense of placating an angry God is not in accord 
with Bibhcal usage Chnst is sent as the divme means of 
forgiveness, whereby sm is removed 

These will serve as examples of the theological importance 
of the LXX as a key to the language of the New Testament. 
Sometimes, however, the papyri warn us that a word may be 
used in a wider sense than is usual in the Greek Old Testament 
was preferred to the classical irw^mri as the regular 
translation of the Hebrew word for “ covenant,” because the 
preposition in the latter compound might suggest a contractual 
agreement made bj equals The covenant idea which plays so 
large a part in Hebrew religion is of cardinal importance in the 
New Covenant of our Lord, and so some expositors have 
wished to retain this meaning wherever the word occurs in the 
New Testament Deissmann, on the other hand, seeing that 
the word always means ” will ” in the Koine, would give the 
sense ” testament ” to it m all its New Testament occurrences 
The latter meaning seems to be required in Heb 9“** and 
Gal Probably both meanings are covered by 

which IS equivalent to the legal term ” instrument ” m one case 
an instrument which God draws up and sends to His people 
to express His will , in the special sense of “ instrument " 
suggesting a disposition made of property in view of ultimate 
death 

The papyri have illustrated a number of other legal and 
financial metaphors in the New Testament The ordinary 
technical meaning of jiroaraeic justifies the definition of faith 
111 Heb II' as ” the title-deeds of things hoped for " 
Karandat is so commonly used of property " descending to ” 
an heir, and t'ikoc of ” toll,” that there is some justification 
for translating i Cor 10", ” who are heirs of the revenues of 
the ages,” rather than '' upon whom the ends of the ages axe 
come ” ' is often found in agreements, for the “ part- 

jiayment ” as a pledge of what will be fully paid later on 
Thus when Paul writes of the " earnest of the Spirit in our 
hearts ” (2 Cor i“- , cf 5®, Eph i'*) he means that the gift 
of the Spirit is both a foretaste and a pledge of the inheritance 
which is not yet fully ours Paul, again, was probably using a 
metaphor from accountancy m the famous passage (Phil 4*) 

“ Reckon {Koyi't^iak) these things among your assets," for 
a little later (v he says jilayfully, “ No church communi- 
cated with me so as to have a debit and credit account ” (eJ( 
koyof boaiuf Kod , and adds (vv.'^-'®), " It is not your 
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gift that i am looking for, but the interest that is accumulating 
to }rour credit (t 6> xapron top u’{ XSyop o/iMi) 

I gwe you a receipt for what you owed me. I have been over- 
paid I This word is regularly used m the papyn when 
a receipt is signed Those who translated our Lord s sayings 
mto Greek were happy m their choice of this word to bring 
out the nuance in His condemnation of ostentatious piety 
" They have their full reward " {k-xixouei) It is all the reward 
they will have ' 

Under this heading we note that Xoysia ["coUechon’' i Cor 
i6^), formerly regarded as peculiar to this New Testament 
occurrence, is very common in the papyn with this meaning 
Another word rescued from obhvion by the papyn is the 
adjective loittfiioi. Thus the phrase used in James and 
I Pet i’ means " the approved element in your faith," t e 
" what is genuine m your faith ” Another obscure phrase has 
been made intelligible by a study of the Koine The A V 
translates l Pet 2* “ the sincere milk of the word ” But ahoKo; 
which meant “ honest,” “ guileless," in classical prose, was 
also used by the tragedians of " unadulterated,” and in this 
sense the word is constantly used in the papyri XoyiKog, 
which often has the meanmg " rational,” " spiritual,” is found 
in the vernacular with the sense ” metaphoncal ” Peter 
therefore is speaking of " pure milk ” in the figurative sense 
The word rjKixia. can mean either ” age ” or " stature ” 
The latter is evidently the meanmg in Luke 19® and Eph 4** 
But the overwhelming evidence of the papyn encourages the 
other interpretation in the remaining passages This is specially 
significant m Matt 6*’, Luke 12“ After all, it is worry that 
shortens life, and the desire to add eighteen inches to one’s 
height IS so rare an eccentncity that Jesus is hardly likely 
to have deprecated it (Ps 39* answers the objection that a 
spatial measure could not be used of time ) 

In earlier Greek, axari; meant " deceit,” in later usage the 
idea of “ pleasure ” predominated Perhaps " beguilement ” 
best renders the word m the New Testament When the 
translators of 1611 descnbed Apollos as an " eloquent ” man 
they were guided by the Vulgate rendering eloquens (Acts 18®^) 
The Revisers of 1881 followed the classical usage by translating 
koytos “ learned ” But Jerome was right, as is shown by the 
protest of Phrynichus — that second-century Atticist who so 
stubbornly resisted the innovations of the Koine 

So also we must abandon the classical meaning "to be 
ambitious ” for <piXoriix,ioiJ,M, given in the R V margin 
for this word in its three occurrences m the New Testament 
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(Rom 15*®, 2 Cor 5®, i Thes. 4“). In later Greek The word 
simply meant " to be zealous," " to strive eagerly ” Philo- 
logical debate has always been busy with the denvation of 
(Tu* «?««■«». and the earher editions of Liddell and Scott 
actually mformed us that one of the etymological theones was 
a figment ' The history of the word is interestmg In 
classical Greek it was used of false accusations, especi^y for 
the extortion of money In the LXX the meanmg was rather 
■' to oppress ” In the New Testament it occurs m Luke 3^*, 19®, 
where the A V gives the meaning " to accuse falsely,” and 
the R V ‘‘to exact wrongfully ” Examples from the pap3n 
favour the former In the imperial age tax-collectors had no 
power to collect arrears, but could denounce the defaulter 
to the proper revenue officials So that Zacchaeus probably 
said, ‘‘If I have falsely accused any defaulter before the 
government and had him condemned to pay up arrears 

Allusions to the rehgious and social background of the 
epistles have been brought to light by inscnptions and pap3ni. 
The rendenng ‘‘for freedom” (Gal 5*-’®, RV) is justified 
and illustrated by inscriptions showing that W iXivffeptct was 
a regular formula used in the legal process for the inanu- 
mission of a slave So also Ramsay has settled the much 
discussed meaning of iaQaTtOa m Col 2*® with the help of 
inscriptions from Klaros The verb was a technical term m 
the mystery religions for ‘‘ setting foot on ” the entrance 
to the new life of communion with the divuuty Paul is 
therefore quoting the word from the jargon of those who are 
causing the trouble in the church at Colossa The allusion is 
to one who is " taking his stand on what he has seen " m the 
mysteries , he is parading his degree as an initiate 
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Ill INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The study of the composition, collection, and transmission of 
the books of the Old Testament is rendered difficult by their 
antiquity, and the consequent long history through which they 
have passed On the one hand, their text has suffered cor- 
ruption in the course of transcription, and on the other, tradi- 
tions, which both require examination and hamper it. have 
become attached to them The restoration of the text is the 
task of Lower Criticism, and that of exammmg authorship, 
date, sources, and purpose the task of Higher Criticism 

I Lower Criticism 

The Old Testament has come down to us in Hebrew, save 
for Jer lo^L Ezra Dan which are in 

Aramaic Before the invention of printing, copying was 
necessanly done by hand, and although this was done with 
extraordinary care, after the fixation of a standard text, so 
that manuscript variations are relatively few and imimportant, 
there is evidence that before the text was fixed corruption 
had invaded it This was to some extent recognized by the 
Massoretes, t e the rabbinical scholars who standardized the 
text, and studied it with minutest care Though they were 
unwilling to alter a single letter of the standard text, they 
acknowledged that it was often inexact, and placed in the 
margin the letters they believed to be original 

Anciently, MSS did not represent the vowels, save certain 
long vowels, which could be indicated by consonants But 
since the same consonants could often be read in different 
ways, to yield quite different meanings, the work of fixmg 
the text included attaching vowel signs, on a system probably 
invented in the sixth and seventh centuries A d Moreover, 
the consonantal script itself had a history For the current 
square character was an Aramaic development, into which, at 
a relatively late date, the Scripture text was transcribed from 
the old script found in Hebrew and Phoenician inscriptions 
Errors of many kinds could therefore invade the text, 
including (a) confusion of consonants similar in the old script , 
(i) confusion of consonants similar m the square script , 

3 ' 
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(c) wrong Massoretic vocalization. To these we may add 
(a) wrong division of words, since in the oldest manuscripts 
the letters were continuous , {e) the transposition of con- 
sonants to yield different words , and certain forms of tran- 
scnptional error, to which the cop5nst of any language is liable, 
including (/) dittography, or the accidental repetition of a 
letter or group of letters , (g) haplography, or the omission to 
repeat a letter or group of letters , (A) duplication or omission 
through homoioteleuton, or the accidental jump backwards or 
forwards, through the recurrence m the text of the same 
group of letters Finally, (i) a copyist might incorporate m the 
text a gloss or comment that a previous hand had entered in 
the margin 

A careful study of the passages duplicated m the Old 
Testament, of which there are many, will reveal the possibilities 
of corruption m the text For while some of the changes are 
certainly intentional, others are as certainly accidental But 
while the double tradition is of value in these passages, the 
work of Lower Criticism concerns the entire Old Testament 
The student must therefore seek other help, and pnmanly 
that of the ancient versions Of these we may note {a) the 
Samanian Pentateuch, not stnctly a version, but a Samaritan 
transmission of the Hebrew text in the Samaritan development 
of the old Hebrew script , {b) the Samantan Targum, or trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch into the Samaritan dialect of Aramaic , 
(c) the Septuagint (LXX) Greek version, traditionally sup- 
posed to have been prepared in Alexandria for Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus (285-246 b c ), but actually only begun in that age, 
and not completed until long subsequently , {cL) the Greek 
version of Aqmla, a literal rendering of the Hebrew, made 
early m the second century a d because of the Christian 
use of the LXX , (e) TheodoUon’s revision of the LXX, pre- 
pared m the second century ad , (/) the Greek version of Sym- 
machus, also made m the second century a d , (g) the Syriac 
(Peshitta) version, dating probably from the second century 
AD , (A) the Targums, or Jewish Aramaic renderings of the 
Old Testament, namely, the Targum of Onkelos (Pentateuch), 
the hrst Jerusalem Targum, of pseudo- Jonathan (Pentateuch), 
the fragmentary second Jerusalem Targum (Pentateuch), the 
Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel (Prophets), and various 
Targums on the remaining books, becoming increasingly free 
and interlarded with midrashic stories , (?) the Old Latin 
version, resting on a Greek text, and not directly on the 
Hebrew , {j) the Vulgate Latin version, made directly from 
the Hebrew by St Jerome, m the fourth century a d 
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A further instrument of textual criticism, resting on the 
study of Hebrew poetical forms, is much used to-day A great 
deal of the Old Testament is in poetry, including much in the 
prophetical books While the pnnciples of Hebrew poetry 
are far from fully understood, it is apparent that it rested on 
parallelism of idea, and rhythm of accent (cf Gray, Forms of 
Hebrew Poetry, 1915), This instrument is often much over- 
worked, but it has a legitimate use 

Where none of these means will enable us to recover the 
text, conjectural emendation must often be resorted to, though 
here again far too ready recourse is commonly had to it 

2 Higher Criticism 

Before turning to Higher Criticism proper, we may consider 
the question of the Canon In the Hebrew Bible we find a 
threefold division into [a) the Law, containing the Pentateuch ; 
(6) the Prophets, divided again into (1) the Former Prophets 
or Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and (11) the Latter Prophets 
or Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the Twelve (t e the Minor 
Prophets) , (c) the Writings including Psalms, Proverbs, Job 
(commonly called the Poetical Books, though containing by 
no means all the poetry in the Old Testament), Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther (commonly called 
the Five Rolls), Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles In the 
Greek Bible, which contained also the books of the Apocrypha, 
the order was different, and its order has been partly followed 
in our Bible 

It has been commonly supposed that the three divisions 
of the Hebrew Canon correspond to three stages m the growth 
of the Canon, and that the fact that the Samantans regard only 
the Pentateuch as canonical means that while its canomcity 
antedates the Samaritan schism, the Prophetic Canon was 
not fixed until later, and the Canon of the Writings later 
still This view Oesterley and Robinson [Introduction to the 
Books of the Old Testament, 1934) dispute holding that the 
canomcity of all the books was first declared c ad ioo 
But behind formal canonization there lay a long process of 
growth in authonty and veneration, and we know that there 
were discussions in the first century ad as to whether certain 
books, particularly m the Writings, " defiled the hands ” 
The idea of canonization was therefore abroad, and it is 
significant that the discussions appear to have been as to 
whether certain books should be excluded from the category 
of sacred books, rather than whether fresh books should be 
brought into that category The Law was doubtless the first 
3 
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part of fhe Canon to be recognized as sacred, and it is probable 
that the Prophets secured such esteem that fresh works would 
not be admitted, before the Writings had reached that point, 
while it IS certain that by New Testament times the Wntings 
had achieved a similar position But since the recognition 
was gradually reached, the mviolability of the text was also 
reached but gradually, and additions were made to it after the 
general recognition of sacredness (Cf Wheeler Robinson, 
Canonicity and Inspiration," in The Expository Times, xlvii 
pp iigff) 

Coming now to the more specific tasks of Higher Criticism, 
we soon find reason to doubt the traditions of authorship that 
have become attached to many of the books That literary 
processes he behind some is beyond dispute The Chronicler 
cites by name several works he used, and amongst them the 
Books of Kings certainly figured Similarly, the author of 
Kings used older sources, to which he explicitly refers Occa- 
sionally we find mention of earlier works m the Pentateuch 
(Num 21’^), and m Joshua (lo'*), and the work cited in Joshua 
is stated in 2 Sam i*® to have contained a poem by 
David Nor can dependence on older sources be limited to the 
cases acknowledged Often, without acknowledgement, the 
Chronicler quotes from Samuel and Kings, and the sections 
of Isaiah (36-39) and Jeremiah (52'’*’) which are repeated 
substantially in 2 Kings (i8‘®, i8‘’-20'° and 24i®-25®®) must 
have been borrowed on one side or the other, or extracted 
from some still earlier source or sources That the prophetical 
books rest on older works is suggested by the fact that they 
contain not only oracles and autobiographical matter, but also 
biographical matter, related m the third person, while the 
fact that we find oracles ascribed independently to different 
prophets (cf Isa 2^ * and Mic 4' ®, and Obad and 

Jer * '®‘) warns us not to assume authorship from 

the book in which a passage occurs Further, we can learn 
much about the literary habits of Hebrew authors from dupli- 
cated passages While their divergencies are sometimes due 
to the accidents of transmission (see above), they are some- 
times deliberately introduced Thus, when we find Ps 14 
repeated in Ps 53, with the substitution of God for Yahweh, 
we must attnbute the change to editorial preference, since 
Yahweh is found commonly in the first book of Psalms but 
rarely in the second Moreover, the Chronicler seems to have 
been conscious of no impropriety in introducing material 
changes into the passages he quotes Thus, he directly 
reverses (2 Chron, 14®, 17®) statements which he found m his 
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sources (i Kings 15“, 22“) concerning Asa and Jehoshaphat , 
he substitutes Satan (i Cnron 21*) for Yahweh (2 Sam. 24*) 
as the instigator of David's census, and six hundred shekels of 
gold (i Chron 21*®) for the fifty shekels of silver stated in the 
earlier source (2 Sam 24®*) to have been paid by David for 
Araunah's threshmg-floor 

Hence we conclude (a) that the presence of a passage in a 
particular book is not in itself a guarantee of its authorship , 
(b) that there was little sense of literary proprietorship amongst 
the Hebrews, but that an author felt himself at liberty to use 
or alter what he found in earlier works , (c) that it is necessary 
to consider, not merely the date and authorship of the books as 
they now stand, but the sources that he behind them 

(1) The Law 

The first division of the Canon is accorded by the Jews 
greater authonty and sanctity than the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment Traditionally its authorship is ascnbed to Moses, but 
in modem times this is generally rejected by Protestant 
scholars, though stdl mamtained by Roman Catholic scholars 
and a few Protestants The lines of evidence for its rejection 
may be briefly mdicated 

(a) Anachronisms So long ago as the twelfth century A D 
Ibn Ezra observed some indications of non-Mosaic authorship 
Thus Deut. 34 records Moses’ death, while Gen 12®, 13’ imply 
a time after the Israelite conquest of Canaan Similarly, 
Gen 36®* cannot have been a^ntten before the time of Saul, 
while Gen 14'®, with its reference to Dan, which did not receive 
its name until a later age (Judg 18®®), must be post-Mosaic 
These might, however, be regarded as glosses and additions. 

(b) Doublets Of the many aetiological stones in Genesis, 

several form pairs Thus Beersheba receives its name from a 
covenant between Abraham and Abimelech (21®^), and again 
from a covenant between Isaac and Abimelech (26®®) , Luz is 
twice renamed Bethel by Jacob (28'® and 35^®), while his own 
name is twice divinely changed to Israel (32®® and 35^“) 
Moreover, other narratives of ostensibly different events 
contain curious duplications of detail Thus, Hagar twice 
leaves her mistress, once before Ishmael's birth (16®® ) and 
once after Isaac’s (ai'®" ) , but on both occasions her mistress’s 
jealousy was the cause, on both the crisis came near a well in 
the wilderness, and ended in an angelic appearance and the 
promise of greatness for Ishmael Again, Abram passes off 
Sarai as his sister m Egypt and again when he visits 

Abimelech (20^"'), while Isaac similarly deceives Abimelech 
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(26*®-) it is more probable that we have variant traditions 
of smgle incidents than that the mcidents were duphcated 

(c) The Drvtne Names tn Genesis In Ex 6*^ we read “lam 
Yahweh, and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob as El Shaddai, but by my name Yahweh was I not 
known unto them ” In agreement with this, we find in 
Gen 17^ and 25" the divine announcement to Abraham and 
Jacob “ I am El Shaddai,” but there are other passages where, 
in direct contradiction to Ex 6*'' , the name Yahweh is put 
into the mouth of the patriarchs and others (Gen 15* ®, 16*, 
24**), of angels (18'^, 19’^), or of God Himself in addressing men 
(15’, 28'^), while m Gen 4*® we are told that men began 
to call on the name of Yahweh in the days of Seth, and 
even before this the name is found on Eve’s lips (4*) 
Such contradictory views would appear to imply at least two 
authors 

(d) Discrepant Narratives There are several cases of 
disagreement in Genesis Some arc found in separate narra- 
tives and some in what appears to be a single account In 
Gen I, 2 we have two irreconcilable accounts of Creation 
According to the first, God created heaven and earth, then 
vegetation and animal life, and lastly man According to the 
second, Yahweh God formed man out of the dust of the ground, 
and set him in the Garden of Eden Then He formed all the 
animals, and lastly woman In the one case, therefore, man 
and woman are said to have been created together, after the 
animals, and in the other separately, the one before, and the 
other after, the animals Again, in the account of the Flood, 
we read in Gen 6'*'^ , 7® that all the animals were taken into 
the Ark m pairs for their preservation, while in 7® Noah is 
bidden to choose the clean beasts and birds by sevens and the 
unclean by twos , and in 7'^ the waters are said to have lasted 
forty days, whereas m 7®® the penod is a hundred and fifty days 
In the narrative of Joseph’s expulsion, his brothers are said to 
have sold him to a caravan of Ishmaelites (Gen 37®’ who 
took him to Egypt, and immediately beside this we learn that 
he was kidnapped by Midianitcs (®®'‘) 

Nor are disagreements limited to Genesis In Ex 25-31 
Moses IS instructed to make the Tabernacle, and in 35-40 
he repeats the instructions, and it is made But in the 
interval we read of anotlier Tent (33’"**) of an altogether 
simpler character That this was not a temporary Tent, to 
be used till the other was prepared, is clear from the fact 
that it continues to figure in the subsequent history 
(Num II'® ®®, 12®) According to the one account, the Tent 
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was elaborate in construction and furnishing, requirfiig for its 
care more than 8000 Levites (Num. i**-*®, 3, 4), while its posi- 
tion was always in the centre of the camp, both in travellmg and 
in resting (Num 2) , according to the other, it was simple, 
requiring for its care a single Ephraimite, while its position was 
outside the camp and afar off. Again, in Num 13, 14 we have 
two accounts of the spying of Canaan combined In the one, 
the spies went to Rehob, m the extreme north {i3®‘), and 
reported that the land was impoverished (13^®), while two 
spies, Joshua and Caleb, calmed the people (14®*^ ) and were 
excepted from the punishment (14®“) , in the other, the 
spies only reached Hebron (13®®), and reported that the land 
was fertile (13®’* 14®'^), while only Caleb is mentioned as 
dissenting from the majority (13®®, 14®®) 

(e) Discrepant Laws Disagreements are also found in the 
legal sections of the Pentateuch. Thus, Ex 20®® commands 
an altar to be erected to Yahweh in every place He shall 
appoint, while Deut 12'* limits the offering of sacrifice to one 
sanctuary According to Deut 18®, any Levite might offer 
sacrifice, whereas Ex 28* limits the right to Aaron's descend- 
ants The feast of Tabernacles is a seven-day feast m 
Deut 16'®, but an eight-day feast in Lev 23®® In Ex 21*''’ 
it is enacted that a Hebrew male slave must be released in the 
seventh year, but it is stated explicitly that a female slave is 
not entitled to release, while Deut 151® declares her equally 
entitled to release 

(f) 1 heological Differences Some passages are marked by 
a naive anthropomorphism Thus in Gen 2. the Deity forms 
man from the dust and breathes into his nostrils (2®) , He 
plants a garden (2*), m which He later walks (3®) , He builds 
woman from the man s nb (2®®), and subsequently makes 
coats of skin and clothes them both (3®^) In the Flood 
narrative, He shuts Noah m the Ark (7*®), and smells the 
sweet savour of His sacrifice (8®*) All this is ahen to the first 
account of Creation, which avoids anthropomorphism, save for 
" Let us make man in our image ” (i®®), representing creation 
as achieved by the mere fiat of God There are ^so many 
passages, which avoid the cruder anthropomorphism, but 
represent divine revelation as given through dreams (Gen. 20®, 
28^®, 311® ®^, 38® ®, 40®, 41*), and angels (Gen 21^’, 22'®, 28®*, 
31“, 32') 

(g) Stylistic Differences Deuteronomy is marked by an 
ornate, rhetoncal style absent elsewhere from the Pentateuch. 
In the other four books there are many passages marked by 
an equally strongly charactenzed formal and repetitious style. 
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and others by great simphaty Even the reader of the Old 
Testament in translation can appreciate these differences, but 
m Hebrew there are lexical differences which make still more 
distmct these three main styles Lesser differences can be 
found within the simpler narratives, though their general 
similarity makes separation much harder 

If we confined our view to Genesis, we might suppose that 
this evidence is not irreconcilable with Mosaic authorship, 
but that Moses could have extracted his matenal from older 
documents Against this we may note (a) that the same 
literary styles as are found in Genesis appear in the later 
books of the Pentateuch , (6) that if Moses found the name 
Yahweh freely used in older sources, he could hardly have 
stated that it was first revealed to him , (c) that the disagree- 
ments concern not only the pre-Mosaic period but the Mosaic, 
including events in which Moses appears as a leading actor , 
(d) that contradictions are found in the laws Moses is repre- 
sented as issuing 

It IS often supposed that the case of Pentateuchal cnticism 
can be shattered by the demonstration that we cannot depend 
on the accuracy of the transmission of the divine names in 
the Hebrew text This supposition ignores the considerations 
{a) that whether we have sufficient evidence to analyse the 
sources or not, Ex 6^'^ and the texts above cited clearly 
demonstrate the use of at least two sources , and {h) that 
the clue of the divine names forms but one of many clues, 
and that it cannot be employed beyond Ex. 6, since all the 
sources employ Yahweh thereafter It should be added that 
the general reliability of the transmission has been established 
by Skinner (Divine Names in Genesis, 1914) 

Reference has been made to the repetitious formality of 
style that marks much of the Pentateuch Using this clue, we 
can separate a group of passages, containing most of the genea- 
logical sections of Genesis, the first account of Creation, and a 
large portion of the legal and ritual sections of the Pentateuch 
Owing to this last characteristic, it is usually called the Priestly 
Code, or P With the exception of one instance at Bethel 
(Gen 25®” ), it contains no stones of theophanies, and knows 
nothmg of angels to mediate between God and man It 
records no erection of altars by the patnarchs, and contams 
no evidence of sacrifice having been offered before the consecra- 
tion of Aaron Its author apparently regarded sacrifice, not as 
man’s spontaneous offenng to God, but as God’s ordinance, 
which could not rightly be offered before the ordinance had 
been given It represents Moses as having first received the 
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revelation of the name Yahweh (Ex 6), and hence does not 
use the name in the earher narrative. 

Having separated this source, we find in the remainmg 
material some of the pairs of stories, above referred to 
Separating these by means of the clue of divine names, we 
find other differences of vocabulary and style marking the 
two groups of narratives, despite their general similanty We 
also find differences of outlook and interest The source that 
represents the name Y ahweh as having been used from pnmeval 
time IS called the Yahwistic (Jehovistic), or J source, while 
that which, like P, uses only Elohtm (God) in Genesis, but that 
is distinguished from P by its style, is called the Elohistic, or 
E source 

The J source gives a sketch of human history from the 
Creation, and represents the patriarchs as sacrificing, without 
the need of priest, under sacred trees, by wells or stones 
Simple anthropomorphism abounds in it, and though occasion- 
ally Yahweh is represented by His angel, angels are not 
characteristic of this source It betrays a special interest 
in the south It is Judah who takes the lead in the Joseph 
story, and Abraham's residence is at Hebron 

The E source is much shorter, and begins with Abraham 
Like P, it dates the beginning of God’s worship under the name 
Yahweh in Moses’ days (Ex 3*®), and thereafter, though there 
IS still a frequent preference for God, Yahweh is freely used in 
its narrative Its anthropomorphism is less strongly marked 
than J’s, and there is a greater fondness for dreams and aJagels 
It delights in scenes of blessing and farewell (Gen 27, -gS'^So), 
and represents the patriarchs as offenng',sacrifice, aiia preKnts 
them somewhat more grandly than doe^ __It appeai^^ be 
interested chiefly in the north. Reuben^^^'es the lead^ the 
Joseph story, and in the Mosaic age the EpS|Uffllt&^^hua is 
particularly prominent In the Jacob ‘ stoojj^s’^ Bethel and 
Shechem figure largely, and while in the MiCaham story the 
patriarch is associated with til^dutherfi"Beersheba, we learn 
from Am 5®, 8'* that in the '^8j||^||^i^fitury B c northern 
Israelites still went thither on pilgrimage Hebron, on the 
other hand, is unmentioned It should, however, be em- 
phasized that it IS often very difficult to separate J and E, and 
the symbol JE is employed when it is impossible, or unnecessary, 
to effect the separation 

The remaining source to which we have referred is confined 
to Deuteronomy, which consists almost wholly of matenal 
from this source Hence it is called the Deuterononuc, or 
D source Apart from its rhetorical style, concern for the 
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purity o^ Yahwism marks it It demands the elimination of 
all shrines save one, and limits priestly rights to the Levites, 
though it knows no distinctions within the tribe It delights 
in histoncal retrospect, but only as a basis for moral exhorta- 
tion It has deep humanitarian interest, and frequently 
commends the poor and helpless to the mercy of men 

In determining the order and date of these sources, we 
begin with D . 2 Kings 22, 23 records the finding of a Law- 
book in the Temple in the eighteenth year of Josiah (621 B c ), 
and the religious reform that followed The book apparently 
contained legal sections, exhortations, and curses on those 
who disregarded it The reforms it led to were the centraliza- 
tion of the worship, the destruction of images, sacred pillars 
(masseboth), and posts (ashertm), the suppression of sacred 
prostitution, and the celebration of the Passover in Jerusalem 
The Law-book would appear to have been smaller than the 
Pentateuch, and it was almost certainly Deuteronomy, or a 
part of It, since here alone do we find sufficient to account for 
every item of the story If we examine the history, from the 
Settlement to Josiah’s reign, we find no evidence of acquaint- 
ance with the special provisions of Deuteronomy In the 

E re-monarchical period sanctuaries were common, and even 
amuel was conscious of no impropriety in sacrificing in several 
places Nor did the establishment of Solomon’s Temple bnng 
any attempt at centralization, while Elijah, so far from 
advocating such a policy, complained that Yahweh’s altars 
had been broken down, and himself repaired one on Carmel 
In Hezekiah’s reign, indeed, there was an attempt at centraliza- 
tion, and it has been suggested that Deuteronomy was the 
basis of that attempt (so formerly Selhn , cf Introduction to 
the Old T estanieni, E T , 1923) Since there is no mention of any 
book as the basis of that reform, however, it is more likely 
that Deuteronomy was written later, dunng Manassch’s 
reign, and that it embodied the lessons of the earlier failure, 
and thought out the implications of centralization During 
this long reign, which was a period of religious reaction, 
providing no opportunity for reform, the book was lost and 
forgotten, until rediscovered in 621 b c Some scholars think 
it was more probably written in Josiah's reign, shortly before 
its publication (so now Selhn , cf Einleitung in das A T 
7th ed , 1935), but it is more likely that the reaction under 
Manasseh would quicken the defeated reforming school to 
think through a programme for more enduring reform 

That J and E are earlier than D can hardly be disputed, 
while P is as certainly later It was formerly held by Ewald, 
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Hupfeld, and Knobel that P was the oldest of the sources, 
but Graf, Wellhausen, and Kuenen so firmly estabbshed the 
view that it is the youngest that it has not been seriously 
challenged since As E displays a special interest in northern 
Israel, it was doubtless composed before the fall of that 
kingdom, and therefore earlier than D Moreover, we find by 
a comparison of the narrative sections of the sources that D 
shows a knowledge of JE, but ignorance of P Thus, whereas 
m Num 13, 14 P represents the spies as journeying to Rehob, 
and Joshua and Caleb as exempted from the general punish- 
ment, while JE represents the spies as only reaching Eshcol, 
near Hebron, and Caleb alone as exempted, in D we find 
Eshcol mentioned as the limit of the spies’ journey, and Caleb 
alone as exempted (Deut **) 

Even clearer is D’s acquaintance with the legal sections 
of JE, and ignorance of P’s Indeed, D seems to be largely a 
revision of the laws of JE (often quoted verbatim) in the 
interests of the centralization of the cultus It is to be noted 
that JE allows many altars (Ex 20 ^-^^), and we have seen 
that this was the unchallenged practice until Josiah’s reign, 
save for the brief duration of Hezekiah’s reform D contends 
for the principle of centralization, and enjoins the destruction 
of all rival shnnes On this P has nothing to say, but assumes 
the centralization for which D contends On the pnesthood 
JE says nothing, since neither J nor E recognize a priestly 
tribe D, however, recognizes only Levites as pnests, but 
places all members of the tribe on an equal footing In P we 
find a distinction between ordinary Levites, who occupy a 
subordinate position in the Temple service, and the family of 
Aaron, which alone is entitled to specifically priestly privileges, 
while at their head stands a hereditary high-pnest, who 
nowhere appears in D We know that the legislation of P was 
followed in post-exilic times, down to the fall of the Jewish 
state, and we may therefore say that the known development 
of practice confirms the conclusion to which the study of the 
codes leads, that D is intermediate between JE and P 

Further, while Deut 18®' enacts that the country Levites 
shall be at liberty to offer sacrifice at the central shnne, 2 Kings 
23° observes that “ nevertheless the priests of the high places 
came not up to the altar of Yahweh in Jerusalem ” Appar- 
ently D intended to provide for the displaced country pnests, 
but the power of the Jerusalem pnesthood was too strong 
Now Ezekiel (or Deutero-Ezekiel see below) rationalizes this 
violation of D’s law In his sketch of the ideal state of the 
future, he allows in the sanctuary, with full priestly rights. 
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only the pnests the Levites, the sons of Zadok, because they 
kept the sanctuary of Yahweh when Israel went astray, while 
the Levites who went astray are punished by being reduced 
to perform the menial tasks of the Temple By non-Zadokites 
Ezekiel plainly means the country priests, who had failed 
to establish their equality with the Zadokite, or Jerusalem, 
priesthood, but who were now to be brought in on a lower 
footing Equally plainly Ezekiel was unacquainted with the 
law of P, but provides a stepping-stone between D and P 
This means that not only was P’s law regulative only of post- 
exihc practice, but that it was of post-exilic promulgation 
This does not mean that everything in it was of post-exihc 
origin, since in any re-codification of usage much that is ancient 
will inevitably survive, the older usage being eliminated only 
where it conflicts with the principles the re-codification is 
intended to serve 

It IS generally believed that the law of P was first pro- 
mulgated by Ezra (Neh 8) His law appears to have agreed 
with P's in requmng an eight-day celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Neh instead of D’s seven-day celebration 

(Deut 16'^), while the arrangement of worship set forth in 
Neh 10** IS that of P, and the Temple tax (Neh 10®*) appears 
only in P (Ex 30^1" ) The date of Ezra’s promulgation of the 
law has been generally held to be 444 B c , but in recent years 
(see below, p 76) many scholars date it in 397 b c 

As between J and E, the former seems the more pnmitive, 
yet it cannot be earlier than the days of the monarchy For 
it was not until the penod of the monarchy that Judah and 
Israel came into the stream of a common life, and while J 
appears to have been wntten in Judah, and to display a 
special interest in the south, it is a corpus of Israelite, and not 
merely Judahite, traditions Moreover, Gen 15^® refers to 
the traditional boundaries of Solomon’s kingdom (cf i Kings 
4®*) Further, the J source seems to be contmued in Joshua, 
and to have contained an excerpt from the Book of Yashar 
(Josh 10^®) Since the Book of Yashar was not compiled 
before the days of David (cf 2 Sam i^®), the J source was at 
least as late, while the language of Josh 6®*, which is also 
assigned to J, would seem to point to the ninth century B c , 
when Jencho was rebuilt, in the days of Ahab (i Kings 16®^) 
Hence most scholars date J c 850 b c 

That E IS younger is generally agreed, though it is certamly 
older than the fall of Samaria Joseph’s dreams reflect the 
sovereignty of his house, while Balaam’s oracles imply Israel’s 
prosperity Moreover, the Gilead covenant (Gen ) 
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between Israel and Aram would suggest that the long struggle 
between the two peoples was past On these grounds most 
scholars assign E to the prosperous reign of Jeroboam ii , 
c 800-750 B c 

The process of combination of the sources can only be 
conjectured J and E seem to have been first combined, 
and D added at a later date The material of this work seems 
then to have been inserted in a frame-work which P supphed 
At each editorial stage, the editor’s hand was responsible 
for some slight additions or modifications 

We must not omit to observe that each of these four 
sources itself had a history. The many poetical fragments 
which were incorporated m them were doubtless taken over 
from other sources, and beyond these J, E, D, and P seem to 
have embodied other older sections, or to have received later 
additions (For a full study of the sources behind our sources, 
see Eissfeldt, Einleitung tn das A T , 1934, and Hempel, Die 
althehrdische Literatur, 1930-34 ) It is usual to distinguish 
in J an older element, Jj, and a younger element, Jj, though 
Eissfeldt (Hexateuchsynopse, 1922) regards an expanded Jj 
as a separate source, which he calls the Lay source, or L, 
and which he regards as the oldest of the sources To the 
onginal D, which probably consisted of Deut 12-26, 28 only, 
successive additions were made by other members of the same 
school, especially 5-1 1 and 1-4 P, on the other hand, em- 
bodied a considerable earlier section, called the Holiness Code, 
or H This stands in Lev 17-26 It is generally held to be 
slightly later than D, but Oesterley and Robinson regard it as 
slightly earlier H and D are quite independent of one 
another, and H has affinities with Ezekiel Von Rad {Die 
Pnesterschrift im Hex , 1934) has recently analysed the whole 
of P into two separate strands, much as Eissfeldt has J 

That a history lies behind the legal sections of the Penta- 
teuch may be particularly readily supposed, since much ancient 
usage IS embodied in any codification Recent study, analogous 
to that of the Formgeschichte school in New Testament 
criticism, has attempted to get behind our present codes by 
studying the forms of the commands (cf especially Alt, Die 
Ursprunge des israehtischen Rechts, 1934) It is to this 
question of the history of the sources that the next stage of 
criticism will more largely address itself 

In recent years there have been several fundamental 
challenges to the view above presented Oestreicher and 
Welch {The Code of Deuteronomy , 1924, and Deuteronomy the 
Framework, 1932) have argued that D is much older than is 
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generally allowed, and Hfilscher and Kennett [The Church of 
Israel, 1933) have argued that it is younger, dating from the 
post-exilic age Both sides have fastened on the weakness 
of the generally accepted view, that it fails to account ade- 
quately for the links between D and the northern kingdom, 
but neither has been able to present a more satisfying view 
(For an examination of the arguments of both attacks, see 
a Symposium in Journal of Btbhcal Literature, 1928 ) More 
recently Volz and Rudolph (Der Elohist als Erzdhler, 1933, 
and Der "Elohist" von Exodus bis Josua, 1938) have argued 
that there never was such an independent source as E Few 
have been convinced by their arguments, though Selim {Ein- 
leitung, 7th ed , 1935) professes to have been influenced by 
them 


(11) The Former Prophets 

I Joshua The Book of Joshua is manifestly not by the 
hero, nor could it have been written until long after his time 
For {a) m 10** the Book of Yashar, which included David's 
elegy on Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam i^®), is quoted , (6) in 
9®’, 15*®, the age of the Conquest is looked back upon, over 
an obviously long interval , (c) m 19^’ events which did not 
take place until much later than the age of the Conquest (cf 
Judg 18) are already described , {d) the dominant view of the 
book is that the conquest was achieved m a single generation, 
with the almost complete extermination of the inhabitants, 
whereas there are fragments of an older view (13*®, 151®-!” 
16^®, 1711-1® 18-18^ 19*’), also represented m Judg i, showing 
that this IS not to be trusted 

That the book is a compilation from different sources is 
indicated by further duplications and discrepancies Joshua 
gives two farewell addresses (23, 24) , 4“ says he set up twelve 
stones m the midst of Jordan, while 4® ““ say the Israelites 
carried twelve stones from Jordan and erected them in Gilgal , 
m 31’ the people cross the nver, and again m 4^^ , the king of 
Hebron appears to have been killed twice (10®® ®’), and while 
Hebron is captured and its inhabitants destroyed m chap 10, 
m 141® it IS still m Canaanite hands, and m 15^* is taken by 
Caleb 

The sources of Joshua continue the Pentateuchal sources, 
and hence many writers speak of the Hexateuch, to include 
the Pentateuch and Joshua This, however, is misleading 
For while the sources overlap, it must not be supposed that 
the Hexateuch ever formed a single work Moreover, the 
process of compilation was different Joshua’s framework 
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belongs to D, and not P, as in the Pentateuch, and it is ^nerally 
supposed that into it were fitted extracts from an already 
combined JE narrative (Note that Eissfeldt finds his 
additional source, L, continued in Joshua, in 2-7, 24 ) The 
material from P was incorporated at a later date In the first 
half of Joshua there is little from P, but in the second half, 
which deals with the division of the land, there was ample 
scope for the geographical and statistical details m which the 
P school delighted 

The issue of the Deuteronomic Book of Joshua could not 
have been earlier than the Exile, and in its present form, 
with the insertion of matenal from the P school, it must come 
from a time subsequent to 397 b c Of the antiquity of some of 
its matenal, however, and especially of the poem from the Book 
of Yashar, there can be no doubt 

2 Judges The Book of Judges falls into three parts 
(a) i*-2®, briefly recounting the story of the partial conquest 
of Canaan , (b) 2®-i6“’, relating the stones of the Judges , 
(c) 17-21, an appendix, telling of the Danite migration and 
the founding of the sanctuary of Dan (17, 18), and of the 
Benjamite outrage and the rape of the maidens of Shiloh 
(19-21) 

Turning first to (6), we observe that the narratives stand 
in a schematic framework, resting on a philosophy of history 
Disloyalty to Yahweh brings foreign oppression, until the 
raising up of a Judge, who brings deliverance and peace, until 
fresh defection from Yahweh starts the circle again 

The religious pragmatism of the editor’s philosophy of 
history reveals him as a member of the Deuteronomic school 
But the stones he incorporated in his framework were much 
older Most of them prove on examination to be composite, 
and they are believed to have belonged to two collections of 
Hero stories, connected, perhaps, with the J and E cycles, 
in the sense that they issued from writers of the same school, 
though not, probably, standing in continuous documents with 
the Pentateuchal sources Eissfeldt once more finds a third 
cycle, akin to his source L (Quellen des Richterbuches , 1925) 
More ancient than any of these cycles is the Song of Deborah, 
which IS perhaps the oldest surviving considerable literary 
composition m Hebrew, and which may reasonably be regarded 
as contemporary with the events it describes 

The chronological scheme is usually considered in relation 
to I Kings 6', which dates the building of the Temple 480 years 
after the Exodus Since the figures are too high as they 
stand, it IS sometimes supposed that the years of foreign 
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domination are included in the penod of each Judge, while 
the years of the usurpers, Abimelech and Sahl (according to 
the later view of him) are to be disregarded Garstang 
{Joshua- Judges, 1931), on the other hand, thinks the Minor 
Judges and the Abimelech story are later accretions, by ignoring 
which he can effect the necessary reduction He then accepts 
the chronological scheme as historical, but offers for the 
religious pragmatism of the author the view that the periods of 
oppression and of peace corresponded to the withdrawal and 
reassertion of Egyptian authority Most scholars recognize 
that the Judges were local heroes, whose penods may have 
synchronized, or overlapped, and attach no historical weight 
to the chronology 

Reverting to {a), we find an account quite inconsistent 
with the dominant view of Joshua For here the division of 
the land takes place before the conquest, and not after, and 
instead of the tribes fighting as a single unit, under Joshua, 
they fight each for themselves, or in local combinations 
Moreover, instead of the extermination of the Canaanites, we 
learn of the failure of the newcomers to dislodge them from 
many places Much of this material is found, indeed, scattered 
in the Book of Joshua (see above), and it is generally regarded 
as an extract from the J cycle 

As for (c), it consists of manifestly old narratives, which 
became attached to the book subsequently to the compilation 
of the main portion They stand outside the chronological 
and pragmatic scheme, and are not concerned with Judges 
Each of these stones appears itself to be composite 

3 Samuel In Hebrew MSS the Books of Samuel stand 
as one book, but m the LXX they are divided and called 
I and 2 Kingdoms, our present Books of Kings being called 
3 and 4 Kingdoms 

That Samuel cannot have been the author of this work is 
clear from the fact that he dies m i Sam 25 Equally clearly 
the work rests on earlier sources, for it contains duplicate and 
discrepant accounts of several events There are two accounts 
of the establishment of the monarchy, marked not alone by 
disagreement of detail, but by a totally different attitude to 
the monarchy as an institution In i Sam 9^-10^®, ii' ^1, 
Samuel is a local seer who, acting under divine guidance, 
privately anoints Saul to deliver the people from the Philis- 
tines Saul later brilliantly leads the Israelites against Ammon, 
and the tribes thereupon acclaim him as king But according 
fo 7^'^’, 8, 12, the desire for a king proceeds from the 

people, and is displeasing to Samuel and to God. It is an 
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ct of rebellion against God, and wholly unnecessafy, since 
they have been already completely and permanently delivered 
from the Phihstines (7^®) In this account Samuel is a national 
figure, by whose means the desired king is chosen by lot. 
Similarly, there are two stories of David’s introduction to 
Saul (ifii*'®® and two of David’s sparing Saul's 

life (24 and 26), two of David’s flight to Gath (21^®'^® and 
27®-'*), and two of Saul’s death (i Sam 31^ '' and 2 Sam 

At least a double strand, therefore, runs through much of 
the work, and Cornill and Budde analysed the whole on a 
two-source theory, connecting the sources with the J and E 
cycles The stories of Samuel’s infancy they connected with 
E, and the long, continuous section found in 2 Sam 9-20 
with J They found a few brief Deuteronomic additions, and 
a few redactor’s insertions Eissfeldt, however, has analysed 
the work on the basis of a three-source theory {Komposition 
der Samuehsbucher, 1931), finding here, as in the Pentateuch, 
an additional source The evidence for a third source is often 
very strong, and there is certainly much that does not fit 
easily into a two-source hypothesis While his analysis is 
not always convincing, Eissfeldt’s case for a third source is 
well grounded 

Kennedy finds the analysis even less simple, and traces 
the material to a number of sources He assigns the infancy- 
stones of Samuel to a separate source, which was unconnected 
with the mam body of what Cornill and Budde call E, and 
the passages dealing with the Ark to a lost History of the Ark 
Further, he ascribes 2 Sam 9-20 to a Court History of David, 
and believes it forms the oldest piece of continuous prose 
narrative in the Old Testament The later of the two sources 
that deal with the establishment of the monarchy he connects 
with D He believes the earlier of the accounts of the estabhsh- 
ment of the monarchy and the Court History of David formed the 
earliest nucleus of the book, but towards the end of the Exile 
a Deuteronomistic writer prepared a second account of the 
establishment of the monarchy, marked by an attitude of 
hostility to the institution Later a redactor combmed these 
two works, prefixing sections from an old account of Samuel’s 
infancy, and from a History of the Ark This redactor, 
Kennedy believes, omitted what is now 2 Sam 9-20, but it 
was subsequently restored 

In this last particular Kennedy is not alone, for other 
scholars believe the Chronicler’s omission of all material 
contained m this section, despite his close following of much 
of the narrative of Samuel, is to be explained by the excision 
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and subsequent restoration of these chapters Selliq further 
thinks that what is now an appendix to Samuel (2 Sam 21-24) 
contains material that once stood in the body of the work, 
but was later omitted, and still later reinstated He holds that 
2 Sam 8 was composed to take the place of these excluded 
sections On this view the appendix was restored earlier than 
2 Sam 9-20, since the Chronicler makes use of the former It 
IS by no means certain, however, that the Chronicler’s non-use 
of 2 Sam 9-20 implies that it did not he before him It is 
equally likely that he refrained from recording David’s sins and 
family misfortunes, because these narratives would not serve 
to point the lessons m which he was interested 

The appendix (2 Sam 21-24) appears to have had a history 
of its own It contains six sections, of which the first and last 
are connected, and similarly the second and the fifth, and the 
third and the fourth Apparently there were two successive 
insertions into the appendix The material of the appendix is 
certainly old However the rest of this material may be 
related to the other sources of the work, the two poems (22, 
23^-’) have a separate origin, and the same may be said of the 
other poems that he in the work That David’s laments over 
Saul (2 Sam ii®-^’) and Abner (2 Sam 3®'*'') are genuinely 
Davidic is agreed by most, though Hannah’s Song (i Sam 2' •‘®) 
can hardly be attributed to Hannah It may be noted that 
some scholars believe the narratives of the infancy of Samuel 
belonged ongmally to the life of Saul (so Lods, Israel, 1930, E T 
1932, and Hylander, Die hterarische Samuel-Saul-Komplex, 
1932) But despite the fact that the name Saul would suit 
the etymology of i Sam i®® better than Samuel’s, the view 
seems improbable 

It is clear that the Books of Samuel have had a compli- 
cated history, any assured recovery of which is difficult to 
secure It certainly contains much early and historically 
valuable material, and equally certainly the material that 
shows a bias against the monarchy is relatively late It 
cannot have reached its present form until a late date, though 
there is no need to suppose that its history was still incomplete 
m the davs of the Chronicler 

4 Kings The Books of Kings, like those of Samuel, form 
a single book in Hebrew MSS , and are treated in the LXX 
as a continuation of the preceding work, whose story they 
certainly carry on Oesterley and Robinson adopt this view, 
which is supported by the fact that i Kings i continues 
2 Sam 20 (the appendix, 2 Sam 21-24, intervening) The 
method of compilation of the two works is quite different, 
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however, and this would suggest that while the tine was 
wntten to continue the record of the other, it was compiled by 
another hand 

Here we find a compiler’s framework, into which narratives 
from various sources have been fitted The framework 
consists of the formula with which the various kings are 
introduced and dismissed Throughout the period of the 
divided monarchy we find this framework with only minor 
vanations The opening formula records {a) the synchronism 
of the accession with the regnal year in the sister kingdom, 
(b) the length of the reign, and (c) a judgement on the reign 
In the case of Judahite kings we have further {d) the age of 
the king at his accession, and (e) his mother’s name At the 
close of the reign the formula indicates where further informa- 
tion may be obtained, and records the king’s death and burial, 
and his successor’s name 

The judgements on the kings are significant for the dating 
of the compiler For in the case of the Israelite kmgs, they 
are usually comparisons with Jeroboam, who is condemned for 
creating rival sanctuaries to the Jerusalem shrine, while in 
the case of Judahite kings, they are also always from the 
standpoint of the centralization of the worship Uniformly, 
therefore, we find the Deuteronomic standpoint Moreover, 
the religious pragmatism of Deuteronomy is stamped on the 
compiler He endeavours to show the connexion between 
the prosperity or adversity of the kings and their religious 
attitude In the case of Solomon, he arranges his material 
to show a connexion between the troubles Solomon suffered and 
his love of foreign wives and their cults His phraseology is 
also influenced by Deuteronomy, so that we may say with 
confidence that he was acquainted with the spirit, outlook, and 
style of Deuteronomy 

Since the last event recorded is the release of Jehoiachin, 
on the accession of Evil-merodach, m 561 b c , it might appear 
to have been written not earlier than this But possibly it 
received an appendix after it was first compiled, and many 
scholars believe that the verses about Jehoiachm's release are 
such an addition Indeed, since the regular formula ceases 
with Jehoiachm’s reign (597 b c ), it may be that the original 
work ended here There are some slight indications that the 
final editing was done m Babylon 

Into the framework extracts from older sources were 
inserted Some are named, and others may be detected 
(a) I Kmgs IS quite certainly from the same source as 

2 Sam 9-20 (b) For Solomon’s reign the compiler used an 

4 
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Acts of ^Solomon (i Kings which Oesterley and Robinson 
assign to the early ninth century B c There are references 
to (c) a Royal History of Judah, and [d) a Royal History of 
Israel These are quite unconnected with the Books of 
Chronicles, nor do they appear to have been court records, 
since the extracts seem to be of too informal a character 
(e) Oesterley and Robinson believe there was a separate 
source dealing with Ahab’s reign, which they call Acts of Ahab. 
As this was principally concerned with Ahab’s wars with 
Aram, others think rather of a History of the Syrian Wars 
(/) The compiler seems to have had access to a Temple History 
Finally (g) there are several stones concerning prophets 
recorded here, and it is probable that the compiler used pro- 
phetic biographies There are three principal cycles of stones, 
dealing with Elijah, Elisha, and Isaiah. Lesser extracts from 
prophetic sources, such as the story of Micaiah, may have 
been taken from a collection of prophetic stones 

(ill) The Latter Prophets 

The method of compilation of the prophetic books was 
wholly different from that of the books so far examined Most 
of the actual oracles spoken by the prophets were short poems 
How far the prophets compiled collections of their own oracles 
we cannot tell, but we know that Jeremiah at one point in 
his life made a collection of his (but see below), and had them 
publicly read in the Temple (Jer 36) The manuscript was 
taken to the king and read to him, and as it was read, he cut 
it off from the roll, section by section, and cast it into the fire 
Jeremiah thereafter re-dictated the contents of the roll, and 
added to them Whether other prophets similarly collected 
their oracles, or whether that was left to their disciples, we 
have no means of knowing 

The principles on which such collections as have survived 
were made, by whomsoever they were made, are far from 
clear Sometimes we find a collection of utterances on foreign 
nations , sometimes several oracles with the same initial 
word stand side by side , sometimes the occurrence of a 
particular word, which was treated as a catchword, appears to 
have determined the arrangement, and quite unrelated oracles 
that contained it were set side by side Frequently it is 
difficult to tell when one oracle ends and another begins, and 
the lack of chronological or other clear arrangement makes 
it hard to determine at what pomt in a prophet’s life a given 
oracle was uttered 

Nor IS oracular matter the only type contained in these 
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books. There is autobiography, usually in prose, r&ountmg 
the prophet’s experiences Much matenal of this type stands 
in Jeremiah and Ezekiel , and some in Amos, Hosea, and other 
prophets Most of this almost certainly issued from the 
prophets themselves Beyond this, we find biographical prose 
written in the third person about the prophet In the case of 
Jeremiah, it is often thought this may have been written by 
Baruch, and m general it may have come from the disciples 
of the prophets 

That the prophets did not compile their own books, in the 
form they now have, is therefore clear, since they contain 
matenal of these various kinds woven together This is made 
still clearer by the examples above noted of oracles attributed 
independently to two different prophets 

I Isaiah The Book of Isaiah falls into two mam divisions, 
chaps 1-39 and 40-66 The first consists of a number of 
prophetic oracles, followed by four chapters of biographical 
matter, substantially repeated in 2 Kings, and contains fre- 
quent mention of Isaiah’s name The second consists of oracles 
alone, with no biographical matter, and no mention of Isaiah’s 
name It is improbable that the second part has any connexion 
with the Isaiah of the first part, and we can only guess at the 
reasons which led some editor or copyist to attach it to the 
first part 

Confining ourselves first to chaps 1-39, we find in the 
first five chapters oracles only datable on internal grounds, 
with a general heading to the book m i*, and a fresh heading, 
either to a particular oracle, or to a small collection of oracles, 
m while the prophet’s call is not recorded till we reach 
chap 6 In chaps 7 and 8 are oracles arising out of a 
defined and dated histoncal situation, though we cannot 
assume that all in the chapters belongs to that date The next 
four chapters contain oracles with only internal indications 
of date, while chaps 13-23 form a collection of oracles on 
foreign nations Chaps 24-27 are an apocalyptic section, 
and chaps 28-35 consist of undated oracles, some of which 
resemble in character those found in the early chapters 
Chaps 36-39 form the historical appendix to the whole 

From the histoncal and biographical sections, as well as 
from i', we learn that Isaiah prophesied in Jerusalem in the 
latter part of the eighth century B c , and that he pronounced 
oracles on the royal policies of Ahaz and Hczekiah, particularly 
in connexion with the Syro-Ephraimite attack in 735-4 B c , 
and the events that led up to Sennachenb’s expedition of 
701 B c , while chap 20 tells us he both acted and uttered 
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oracles referring to the capture of Ashdod ui 711 b.c Wi 
therefore have a historical background into which man] 
undated oracles fit, while others yield an insight into th( 
general social conditions of the age Many oracles, however 
not only cannot be related to the conditions of this age, bui 
point definitely to another. Thus, 13^-14®* (unless, as some 
hold, i 4«''-23 is an independent poem, onginally belonging to 
another context) presupposes that Babylon is an oppressive 
impenal power, and is doubtless of exilic origin , 21'"*® comes 
from the same age, and looks forward to the fall of Babylon , 
24-27 reflect post-exilic conditions, and apocalyptic hopes of 
a divine breaking into history and world-judgement, and are 
generally recognized to be not earlier than the age of Alexander, 
while some would place them in the second century B c , 
34> 35 come from the exdic or post-exihc age, and look 
forward to the return of the Jews, either from Babylon or 
from the Dispersion, and to triumph over the Edomites, whose 
cruelty at the time of the Exile aroused undying hatred 
Further, is probably post-exilic, as are also the Psalm- 

fragments in 12, while the Messianic passage in ii* ® is gener- 
ally held to be not earlier than the Exile Some have also, 
denied 9*'’ to Isaiah, but on less convincing grounds Clearly, 
therefore, much non-Isaianic material has been incorporated 
in the book , and to the passages noted others, which are 
doubtfully or improbably to be attnbuted to Isaiah, might be 
added That the collection is of late compilation would seem 
certain, since it appears to rest on several earlier collections, 
which themselves contain post-Isaianic material Ocsterley 
and Robinson assign the compilation to ctrca 350 b c , and 
beheve additions were made subsequently, down to 300 b c 

Turning to the second part of the book, we find that the 
historical background here presupposed is quite different 
The people are in exile (47®). and Jerusalem is in ruins (44®®" ), 
but the exiles will shortly return (48®®, 51^^, 52“'^), and 
Jerusalem will be delivered (52®, 54), while Babylon will 
be overthrown (48^*, 47'"®) Deliverance and destruction are 
alike to be achieved by the hand of Cyrus, who is twice 
named (44®®, 451) 

The prophets did not transport themselves to a future 
age, and predict the future that should anse out of that 
future , they predicted the future from the standpoint of their 
own age, which is therefore to be discovered by studying the 
conditions which they presuppose By this test we recognize 
that these chapters do not come from Isaiah of Jerusalem, but 
from an anon3mnous prophet who lived in Babylonia m the 
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latter part of the exilic penod He is commonly reSerred to 
as Deutero-Isaiah 

It IS improbable, however, that his work extends to the 
whole of chaps 40-66 Chaps 56-66 are probably not his 
work, though Glahn [Det Prophet der Hetmkehr, 1934) has 
recently tned to rehabilitate the view of the unity of 40-66, 
while Torrey ^he Second Isaiah, 1928) would attach 34, 35 
to 40-66, and regard the whole as the work of a single author, 
who lived, however, not in the exilic period, but c 400 B c 

Imbedded in 40-55 are four poems, generally known as the 
Servant Songs (42^ 49^‘®, 50^-*, 52 ’“- 53 ^ 2 ), around which 

endless discussion has centred It is not agreed whether they 
are by Deutero-Isaiah, or whether they were taken from some 
other work, nor is there agreement on their interpretation 
The traditional view was that though in other passages m 
Deutero-Isaiah Israel is called the Servant of Yahweh (41®, 
441'' 21^ 48^®), the Servant of these poems, and especially of 
53, was the Messiah This has given place to two schools of 
interpretation, the one (largely represented in English work) 
giving a collective interpretation to the Servant of these poems, 
and the other (largely represented in German work) giving an 
individual, though non-Messianic, interpretation But within 
each school there are great varieties of view, in the former 
school differing as to whether the Servant is the empirical 
Israel, the faithful remnant, or the ideal Israel, and in the 
latter as to whether the Servant is Jeremiah, Zerubbabel, 
Jehoiachin, Moses, an unknoa^n contemporary, or the poet 
himself A final solution of the problems of authorship and 
interpretation raised by these poems has yet to be found 
Probably there was some fluidity in the author's thought, 
and Wheeler Robinson's view that the Servant is to be under- 
stood m the light of the Hebrew concept of corporate personality 
has much to commend it 

Chaps 56-66 are commonly referred to as Trito-Isaiah, but 
whereas Deutero-Isaiah was undoubtedly a single individual, 
it is improbable that Trito-lsaiah was The passages here 
preserved are so miscellaneous that they probably come from 
more than one hand, though several may come from a single 
author They were written under the influence of Deutero- 
Isaiah’s work, and reflect the conditions of the post-exihc age 
riie background appeals to be Palestinian (57®"’), and while 
the walls of Jeiusalem are not yet built (60'®), the Temple is 
already standing (56® ’’, 60’) The period is therefore between 
the Return and the time of Nehemiah Oesterley and Robinson, 
while assigning the greater part of the collection to a single 
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author living in that age. regard 59, 63'-64**, 66*- as 
coming from the latter h^f of the fourth century B c 

2. Jeremtah The Book of Jeremiah contains relatively 
little that is unconnected with Jeremiah, though it cannot have 
reached its present form until long after his day It falls mto 
four mam divisions (a) chaps 1-25, consisting largely of 
poetic oracles dealmg with Judah, interspersed with prose, 
mainly autobiographical , (6) chaps 26-45, consisting largely 
of prose, biographical and autobiographical, but containmg 
some poetic oracles , (c) chaps 46-51, consisting almost 
wholly of poetic oracles dealing with foreign nations , and 
(d) chap 52, consisting of a histoncal appendix, which is dupli- 
cated m 2 Kings In the LXX the oracles on foreign nations 
are transferred to follow 25'®, and their order is different 

The period of Jeremiah’s prophetic activity was from 
626 B c until shortly after the fall of Jerusalem m 586 b c , 
and we have an unusually full account of his life and experi- 
ences While it IS not always easy to determine with confidence 
when the undated oracles were uttered, there are few which 
cannot be attnbuted to Jeremiah It is almost universally 
agreed, however, that lo'-*® is non-Jeremianic, but later 
than Deutero-Isaiah, while 17*1-21 is un-Jeremiamc in its stand- 
point, and recalls the age of Nehemiah Some have denied 
30, 31 to Jeremiah, but parts of them, including especially 
31®’-®®, on insufficient grounds On the other hand, 5o'-5i®®, 
which looks forward to the imminent fall of Babylon, is almost 
certainly non-Jeremianic 

It IS not to be supposed, however, that with the exception 
of such passages as these, the book came from Jeremiah's hand 
We know that in 605 B c Baruch prepared a roll at Jeremiah’s 
dictation, and this was perhaps subsequently added to (36®®) 
Oesterley and Robmson suggest that this roll consisted of the 
autobiographical prose work, whose extracts are to be found 
scattered through chaps 1-35 The oracles, on the other 
hand, were m their view collected after the age of Jeremiah 
mto collections which were not complete until the end of the 
fifth century B c The biographical prose they attnbute 
to Baruch From these collections of matenal, they beheve, 
the Book of Jeremiah was compiled m the fourth century B c , 
but subsequently added to, the oracles on foreign nations having 
been brought m after the divergence of the Palestinian and 
Egyptian texts Against this, it is to be noted that chap 36 
would seem to imply that Baruch’s roll contained oracles rather 
than autobiography, and that some of the oracles dealt with 
foreign nations. Such a collection may well have been added 
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to, both dunng and after the prophet’s hfe, or hive been 
supplemented by other mdependent collections, mto which 
some non-Jeremiamc material was mcorporated 

3 Ezekiel Until recently the Book of Ezekiel has been 
regarded as unique in its unity and authenticity, and has 
been wholly attributed to the pnest Ezekiel, who was one of 
the exiles of 597 b c , and who thereafter prophesied m 
Babylonia Its divisions were taken to be (a) chaps. 1-24 
a chronologically ordered collection of prophecies dehvered 
before the fall of Jerusalem , {b) chaps 25-32, prophecies on 
foreign peoples , (c) chaps 33-39, prophecies of the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem , [d) chaps 40-48, the ideal picture of the 
restored community 

The unity of the book was disputed, indeed, by Kraetzschmar 
[Ezechtel, 1900), but with little effect In 1924 Holscher 
renewed the challenge {Hesektel, der Dichter und das Buck), 
but vitiated his work by the arbitrariness of the Canon with 
which he started For he held that Ezekiel could only write 
poetry, and that all that was not poetry was not his Smce 
relatively little poetry stands in this book, Ezekiel’s shaie was 
reduced to diminutive proportions The rest, including the 
entire section 33-48, was ascribed to another, who lived in the 
fifth century b c Torrey next attacked the common view, 
and maintained (Pseudo-Ezekiel, 1930) that the book was 
written c 230 B c as a pseudepigraph, purportmg to have 
been written in the reign of Manasseh, and addressed to a 
Palestinian circle, but that it was later recast by an editor, 
who transferred it to the age of the Exile Almost simul- 
taneously and independently, James Smith (Book of Prophet 
Ezekiel, 1931) argued that Ezekiel wrote m Palestme, but m 
northern Israel in the age of Manasseh, and that chaps 40-48 
presented a sketch, not of the Jerusalem Temple, but of that 
on Gerizim None of these views has commanded any notable 
following, though together they have exercised much influence, 
and it IS now being increasingly believed that the prophecies 
of the first part of the book were addressed to a Palestmian 
audience, as Torrey and Smith agree, while there is a grow- 
ing disposition to distmguish between the earnest prophet 
of 1-24, and the calm dreamer of 40-48 Herntnch (Ezechiel- 
prohleme, 1932) has combmed these positions in the view that 
Ezekiel prophesied in Jerusalem until 586 B c.. but that his 
prophecies were amplified and edited by on exilic hand, when 
their Babylonian material was imported, and that the editor 
is responsible for 40-48 This view is substantially followed 
by Oesterley and Robinson, and also by Harford (Studies 
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tn Ezekiel, 1935), but is rejected by Cooke (Commenlaty on 
Ezekiel, 1936) 

4 Hosea Hosea prophesied in the northern kingdom 
during the last years before the fall of Samaria His pro- 
phetic ministry began c 740 B c , and appears to have 
ended before 722 B c , since there is no reference to the fall of 
Samaria The Book of Hosea consists of a number of prophetic 
oracles, whose text is in a badly preserved state, combined 
with biographical and autobiographical narratives The most 
discussed question connected with the book is the relation 
between the biographical account of Hosea's marriage in 
chap I, and the autobiographical account in chap 3, and 
there is no agreement as to whether we have two accounts 
of a single event, or whether chap 3 related Hosea’s experi- 
ence at a later date It is generally agreed to-day that these 
chapters are not to be merely allegorically explained, but 
that Corner was a real person, who was unfaithful to her 
husband, and that it was from the bitter experience of his 
own home that Hosea was led to the deepest element in his 
teaching of divine love 

Editors have suspected of being later additions all the 
hopeful passages, and all passages in which Judah is men- 
tioned It is generally agreed that is not Hosea’s, and 

it IS possible that in some cases Judah has been substituted 
for Israel (so 12^), or that some additions have been made by 
southern scribes, through whose hands the text has reached us 
(so, perhaps, i^, 4'®, 8^*, but we need deny very little 

to Hosea 

The date at which the book was compiled from the oracular 
collection, or collections, and the prose material of the two 
types, cannot be determined with any certainty If the 
Judahite additions already stood in the collection of oracles, 
before it was used by the compiler of our book, it must have 
been long subsequent to the age of Hosea Oesterley and 
Robinson place it in the Exile, or later 

5 Joel This little book contains no explicit indication 
of date, and older writers regarded it as coming from the 
period of the minority of Joash, or from the age of Jeremiah 
A pre-exilic date is now generally abandoned for a post-exilic 
on the grounds that (a) there is no reference to the northern 
kingdom, but Israel is synonymous with Judah (2^’, 3^^ , 

(6) 3^ clearly imply a date after the fall of Jerusalem and 
the dispersion of the Jews, while the fact that the Temple is 
used ) would carry us down beyond 516 b c , (c) there is 
no mention of a king, but the priests and elders are the leaders 
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of the community , {d) there is no reference to Assyrians or 
Babylonians, as in all other pre-exdic prophets, though there 
are references to other foreign oppressors, and also to Greeks 
(3®) . (®) there is no mention of the sins that prevailed in pre- 
exilic Israel, while the frequent allusions to priests and offerings, 
and the assembly of the whole people for fasting, weeping, 
and mourning (2'*) suggests post-exilic Judaism , (/) the 

reference to " the meal offering and the drink offering ” 
^j9 13 ^ 2^*) points definitely to the post-exihc period 

It remains to be considered whether the work is a unity 
Its first two chapters treat of a plague of locusts which 
devastated the land, but from 2^^ to the end it treats of an 
apocalyptic Day of Yahweh, when He will bless the Jews, 
but will assemble the nations in the valley of Jehoshaphat and 
punish them for their treatment of His people Some recent 
writers have argued that these two parts are of independent 
origin, the apocalyptic section being from a later hand 
Oesterley and Robinson attach i’®, 2^ ” to the apocalyptic 
section, and date it in the second century b c 

6 Amos The Book of Amos contains the oracles of 

the earliest of the writing prophets, who, though himself a 
southerner, delivered his prophecies in the northern kingdom 
in the reign of Jeroboam ii , circa 760 b c It contains a short 
biographical section in and some autobiographical 

material in 7-g The fact that it contains the three types of 
material suggests that it was compiled after Amos's time, and 
this conclusion is reinforced oy other considerations The 
book falls into three divisions (a) chaps i, 2 consisting of 
seven oracles on the peoples surrounding Israel, followed by 
one on Israel itself, all introduced by a similar formula , 
(b) chaps 3-6, a collection of oracles denouncing the social 
abuses that prevailed in Israel , (cl chaps 7-9, a senes of 
visions, in which some other oracles have been incorporated 
The oracle against Judah in z*’ is generally recognized to be 
by a later hand, but the fact that it is introduced by the same 
formula as the surrounding oracles, suggests that it was 
already written when the book was compiled The formula 
introducing the oracles of this group may be due to the com- 
piler of the book, or the compiler of the collection of oracles 
on which he drew Doubts have been raised against a few 
other passages, and especially against the closing verses of the 
book Most scholars are agreed that g’l-’s date from after the 
fall of Jerusalem, and many believe which ill accord 

with 91-*, to be also from another hand 

7 Obadtah This is the smallest book in the Old Testa- 
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meat, and it gives no explicit information as to the prophet's 
period From v.“ it is clear that the fall of Jerusalem is 
past, but it IS disputed whether the book is a unity About a 
quarter of it is duplicated in Jeremiah (i-*=Jer and 

M =Jer and it is agreed that the editor of the oracles 

in Jeremiah owed the passage to the Book of Obadiah, and not 
vice versa But m view of our uncertainty as to when Jer 49 
was compiled, this proves nothing for the date of Obadiah 
Selhn believes that Obad * refer to Edom's revolt against 
Jehoram (852 b c ), while were added in the Exile, and 
16-21 ^he age of Malachi Rudolph, on the other hand, 
finds (Zeitschrift f d alttest Wiss , 1931, pp 222 ff ) the whole 
to be by one hand, shortly after 586 B c , with the possible 
exception of verses 19-21 

8 Jonah This book is unique in the prophetic Canon in 
that it contains no oracular matter, but, with the exception 
of the psalm in chap 2, consists wholly of biographical 
matter We read in 2 Kings 14*® of a prophet Jonah, the son 
of Amittai, who lived in the time of Jeroboam ii , shortly 
before Amos, and the book doubtless purports to tell his story 
But it was not written until long after his time This view 
rests partly on the fact that in 3® the fall of Nineveh (612 b c ) 
IS looked back on as long past, but more securely on the 
evidence of the language, which marks it as definitely post- 
exilic, and probably not earlier than the fourth century b c 

Though it contains no oracles similar to those found in 
the other prophets, it rightly stands in the prophetic Canon, 
for its unknown author delivers a truly prophetic message 
through the medium of this story It is probably to be read, 
not as history, but as allegory Jonah, swallowed by the fish 
for his disobedience, and vomited out to fulfil his divinely 
appointed mission of converting the heathen, symbolizes the 
Jewish people, swallowed up m the Babylonian Exile for their 
disloyalty to God, but brought forth again in the Return that 
they might lead the nations to God 

Apart from the psalm in 2®-®, the book is a unity That | 
psalm, however, has no relevance to its context It is not 
a prayer for deliverance, but a psalm of thanksgiving for 
deliveraiice from some peril m the sea, and is doubtless an 
interpolation into the text 

9 Micah Micah was a contemporary of Isaiah’s, as we 
learn from the heading of the book, and from Jer 26^®, but 
we know little about him, as the book consists only of oracles 
It falls into three sections (a) chaps 1-3, which deal with 
the social injustices rampant m Judah, and close with the 
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prophecy of doom upon Jerusalem, cited in Jeremiah , 
(6) chaps. 4, 5, which contain promises of restoration, (c) 
chaps 6, 7, which contain miscellaneous oracles 

It IS agreed that chaps 1-3 are the work of Micah, but 
the rest of the book is commonly denied to him By some a 
genuine core is found m 4, 5, but there are several indications 
of a date not earlier than the Exile, which must then be treated 
as glosses In chaps 6, 7 there are oracles which might be 
Micah’s, but the whole collection cannot be ascribed to him 
The great passage 61-® is generally taken to come from the 
reign of Manasseh, though some have argued for the time of 
Ahaz The latter is far less likely, indeed, and though there 
IS no a priori ground for supposing that Micah might not have 
lived until Manasseh’s reign, the fact that in the heading to 
the book Manasseh is unmentioned is against this To this 
should be added the consideration, which weighs equally 
against Micah’s authorship, whether m the reign of Ahaz, or 
in Manasseh’s, that in spirit and temper it differs so widely from 
chaps 1-3 Other fragments in this collection may be even 
later Thus, 7’ -20 is commonly held to be exilic, or post-exilic 

10 Nahum The Book of Nahum opens with a mutilated 
acrostic poem (1^-2^), generally held to be of post-exilic 
origin, followed by oracles against Assyria (2®-3'®) It is the 
latter which constitute the work of Nahum, whose date can 
only be determined on the internal evidence of his oracles 
These look forward to the destruction of Nineveh (6iz b c ), 
and since m3* there is a reference to the sack of Thebes 
(663 B c ), we can define broadly the period of their origin as 
between these dates Since the fall of Nineveh seems to have 
been imminently expected, it is probable that their date is 
very close to 612 B c Humbert (Zeitschrift f d alttest ITiss., 
1926, pp 226 ff , Archiv f Orientforschung, 1928-9, pp 14 ff , 
and Revue d’hist et de phtl religiemes, 1932, pp i ff ) has 
suggested that the book of Nahum is a liturgy prepared for 
the festival in 612 b c that celebrated the fall of Nineveh, 
and Sellin now favours this view 

11 Habakkuk This little book has raised problems which 
have received the most varied solutions It contains oracles in 
chaps I, 2, and a psalm m chap 3 The oracles represent 
the Chaldeeans as the instrument of justice on the wicked 
oppressor, and then seem to go on to pronounce judgement 
upon the Chaldceans, who now appear to be identified with 
the oppressors The period is apparently the end of the 
seventh century b c , when the Neo-Babylonian empire was 
rapidly rismg, but Duhm, by substituting Kittim for Kasdim 
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in I®, and hay’ want (the Greek) for hayyayin (wine) in 2*, 
very cleverly transferred the oracles to the Greek period of 
Alexander While he has had some followers, most scholars 
feel It is precarious to base a theory on a con]ectural emenda- 
tion Budde preferred to vary the arrangement of the book, 
and Marti to assume that the original work of Habakkuk had 
received many interpolations, but Cannon (Zeitschnft f d 
alttest Wtss . 1925, pp 62 ff ) has shown that it is possible to 
accept the whole of chaps i, 2 as the work of Habakkuk, who 
first hailed the Chaldaeans as God’s instrument of justice, and 
at a later period, after experience of Chaldaean ruthlessness, 
looked for vengeance upon them The psalm in chap 3, which 
Duhm regarded as integral to the book, most others regard 
as of independent origin, and post-exilic It should be added 
that again a liturgical interpretation has been suggested for 
the work Sellin, who formerly followed Duhm, now follows 
Balia [Rehg tn Geschichte u Gegenwart 11 cols 1556 f ) in 
holding the book to be the liturgy for a day of prayer at a time 
of crisis, when deliverance from the Chaldaeans was sought 

12 Zephaniah The prophet Zephaniah, who was perhaps 

a descendant of king Hezekiah (cf i'), appears to have 
prophesied c 626 B c , at the tune of the Scythian pciil, and 
his emergence would then be contemporary with Jeremiah’s 
He believed that the inroads of the Scythians heralded a Day 
of Yahweh, that should bnng a general judgement upon all 
the nations The anticipation of the destruction of Nineveh 
in 2^® has led to the suggestion that the prophecies should be 
earned down nearer to 612 b c , but it is not necessary to 
suppose that all the oracles in the collection, brief as it is, 
come from a single year A few verses {eg 2^®, have 

been held to be later additions 

13 Haggai The Book of Haggai contains brief addresses 
uttered on various occasions, the exact date of each being 
recorded in its heading All the dates fall within a single year, 
the second year of Darius Hystaspis, 520 b c Ihere is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the utterances, and Haggai 
thus belongs to the immediately post-exihc period It is 
probable that he did not compile the book himself, since he is 
consistently referred to in the third person, but it was doubt- 
less prepared very shortly after 520 b c 

14 Zechanah That the Book of Zechariah is not a unity 
IS now everywhere agreed The prophet Zechanah, who was 
contemporary with Haggai, and wliose genuine prophecies 
are supplied with dates, ranging from 520-518 b c , is con- 
cerned only with chaps 1-8, while chaps 9-14 form a wholly 
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independent collection The reasons for this view are • 
(a) whereas in i-8 the background of the early Persian period 
IS clear, in 9-14 there is nothing whatever of this , (6) whereas 
in 1-8 the land is at peace, and the interest is in rebuilding 
the Temple, in 9-14 we find pictures of war, and Jerusalem is 
besieged , (c) whereas in 1-8 the leaders of the community, 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, are named, m 9-14 we find only 
references to unnamed shepherds In addition, the literary 
style and the theological ideas of the second part are quite 
different from those of the first 

The work of Zechariah consists of eight Night-visions, 
related in the first person, to which are attached introductory 
notes (ji 7^) m the third person These visions, which are 
filled with Messianic hopes, centring round Zerubbabel, may 
without hesitation be ascribed to Zechanah 

The remaining chapters have called forth less agreement 
Earlier writers thought they were pre-exilic, but most moderns 
have recognized them to be post-exihc A third view has 
distinguished between 9-11 and 12-14, finding the former to 
be mainly pre-exihc, and the latter post-exilic The reference 
to Greece in 9’* points clearly to a late post-exilic period, and 
this would far better suit the conditions It is by no means 
certain, however, that the whole of 9-14 comes from one hand, 
and Oesterley and Robinson have assigned the different 
portions of this collection to different dates, as follows 9*'* 
and 218 B c or 199 B c , 9® 164 b c , 165 b c , 

10® towards the end of Jonathan’s high-pnesthood (died 
142 BC), and 13’ ®, c 160 BC , 12, 13''“, after 

Simon’s death (134 b c ) , 14, an apocalyptic section, from a 
strongly nationalistic writer 

15 Malacht It is doubtful if Malachi, which means my 
messenger, is a proper name at all But it is possible to 
determine within narrow limits the author’s date The land 
is ruled by a fekah, or governor (i*), and it is therefore after 
the fall of Jerusalem , and since the Temple is standing 
(jio 10 ) it IS after 516 B c , and probably a long time after 
On the other hand, no distinction is drawn between priests and 
Levites (2*‘®, 3®), and therefore it is before the promulgation 
of P (397 B c ) Its agreement with P (cf 3^® with Num 18®’^'®®) 
in the matter of the tithe (D’s tithe law was quite different) 
shows that in some respects the usage codified in P is older 
than the promulgation of P (cf above, p 42) As the 
condemnation of mixed marriages (2^®’®®) indicated that 
Nehemiah’s work was not yet done (cf Neh 13®® ®?), we should 
probably assign the oracles to c 460 b c 
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(iv) The Writings 

I Psalms The Book of Psalms consists of 150 poems, 
but 9 and 10 were originally one poem, as also were 42 and 43, 
while in several cases two poems have been combined in a 
single psalm The collection is divided into five books 1-41, 
42-72, 73-89, 90-106, 107-150 , but probably onginally 
Books 11 and 111 were one, and so also Books iv and v 

Several psalms are duplicated Thus 14=53, 4o‘*'*®=70, 
108=57® s-nd By companng 14 and 53, we find 

that Elohim (God) stands in 53 in four places where 14 had 
Yahweh Similarly, 70 substitutes Elohim for Yahweh three 
times, while retaining the latter twice This appears to be 
no accident, for we find Yahweh used 272 times in Book 1 , 
and Elohim used absolutely 15 times, while m Pss 42-83 
Yahweh stands 40 times, and Elohim 200 times Book 1 is 
attnbuted almost exclusively to David, only Pss i and 2 
(introductory to the entire book), 10 (the completion of 9), 
and 33 being without ascription to him Book 1 was there- 
fore a Davidic Yahwistic Psalter, while Books 11 and in formed 
an Elohistic Psalter, attributed to vanous authors To this 
latter an appendix (84-89) was added, but without the 
editorial change of Yahweh to Elohim Books iv and v 
are again Yahwistic, the poems bearing various ascriptions or 
being without ascription Altogether 50 Psalms have no 
ascription, of which 34 are “ orphans ” {i e without heading 
at all) 

Book 1 is generally recognized to be the oldest of the three 
collections, though it is improbable that it was made before 
the Exile The other collections must have been completed 
by about 100 b c , so that the compilation of the Psalter may 
be placed broadly between the Return and 100 b c The 
recognition of this formerly led to the assignment of an in- 
creasing number of individual psalms to the post-exihc period, 
and especially to the Maccabaean age This tendency reached 
its climax m Duhm, who held no psalm to be pre-exilic, 
perhaps two to come from the Persian period, and the rest to 
be from the Greek period, the vast majority being Maccabaean 
From this there has been a reaction, and to-day it is recognized 
that while the compilations are post-exihc, the contents may 
be partly, and especially m the case of Book 1 , pre-exilic 

It IS, however, extremely difficult to date the individual 
psalms, and recent students have been less concerned to 
define the date than to discuss the form and use of the psalms 
It IS many years since Smend argued that many of the psalms 
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which read like individual prayers were really national prayers, 
and that where the Psalmist uses “ I," it should be understood 
collectively In this he has been followed by some com- 
mentators, who have given a national interpretation to many 
psalms. This view has been disputed by Balia {Das Ich der 
Psalmen, 1912), and is rejected by Gunkel Wheeler Robinson 
(The Psalmists, 1926, p 47) has here again, as in the case of 
the Servant of Yahweh, applied the concept of corporate 
personality, to yield a fluidity which can pass from the in- 
dividual to the collective without difficulty 

There is a growing tendency to-day to think of the Psalter 
less as a Hymn-book, in our sense of the term, than as a book 
of ritual poems, to be used in various ritual acts, whether 
piivate or public Mowmckel (Psalmenstudien, 1921-4) goes 
much further, and attempts to define the purpose of the ritual 
in many cases He holds that the references to workers of 
iniquity and the like are to sorcerers, whose wiles the worshipper 
tried to counter by ntual acts He bases himself largely on 
Babylonian parallels, where sickness and misfortune were 
associated with magic, whose spell was to be broken by in- 
cantations, and he believes the Psalter had a corresponding 
use Other psalms Mowmckel believes to have belonged to 
an annual Enthronement Festival, similar to the Babylonian 
New Year Festival All the psalms which contain such 
phrases as "Yahweh is king” or "Yahweh reigneth,” he 
ascribes to the ntual of this festival ' 

Another characteristic modern approa^ ^ the Pseilter is 
associated especially with the name of who studied 

particulaily their forms and types, anMM^^fd their uses 
on this basis He held that many psalMS^ere <iYitten, not 
for use in the Jerusalem Temple, but ibe Jews ipjWthe 
Diaspora, and that while some psalms ha've*'*oni^ated 
as cultic poems, most of them no longer pl|(||gg^rcultic 
action In particular, the psalms he classes as individual 
laments were in his view sung by the suffering m their homes, 
with no cultic association 

The headings of the psalms have attracted much dis- 
cussion The personal ascriptions were doubtless early under- 
stood to imply authorship, but it is impossible to accept them 
as authentic in that sense Beyond these there are other terms, 
such as Miktam, Maskil, and occasionally cryptic phrases (e g 
22, 56), while the term rendered " For the chief musician ” 
stands at the head of fifty-five psalms Some have supposed 
that while such phrases as those over Pss 22, 56 indicate tunes, 
all the other terms indicate older collections in which the 
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poems stood, so that where a psalm has more than one term, 
it imphes that it stood in more than one of these collections 
Kennett {Old Testament Essays, 1928), on the other hand, 
supposed that all of the terms in the headings had musical 
significance, and indicated the mode of accompaniment, 
while Mowinckel assigns to them all cultic significance, and 
finds them to indicate the particular magical use to which the 
poem IS to be put 

A further subject of recent study is the relation between 
the Psalms and the Babylonian and Egyptian Psalms As 
observed above, Mowinckel bases his views on the uses of these 
poems, but some have made verbal studies, and have sug- 
gested literary dependence In particular, the Egyptian 
Hymn of Ikhnaton has been connected with Ps 104 That 
Egypt and Babylon had religious poetry similar in form to 
the Hebrew Psalms is freely allowed, but actual literary 
dependence is neither proved nor likely There is a difference 
m quality and spirit marking the Hebrew poems, a difference 
denved from her own spiritual experience 

a Proverbs The Book of Proverbs is a collection of 
Wisdom wntings of very vaned character The title ascnbes 
the work to Solomon, and again in 10^ he is named as the 
author of the collection that follows, while 25', though ascribing 
the following collection to him, states that it was collected by 
the men of Hezekiah Clearly, therefore, Solomon cannot have 
prepared the work in its present form Moreover, it contains 
some admittedly non-Solomomc matenal Thus 24^^ attributes 
the sayings that follow to " the wise men ", 30' the sayings 
that follow to Agur , 31* the section that follows to Lemuel 
The book is commonly analysed into eight sections, but 
Oesterley subdivides one of them to yield a total of ten These 
are (a) of which ® are an introduction to the whole 

book , (b) ioi-22*“ , (c) 22*^-23‘^ , {d) 23^^-24^^ , (e) , 

(/) 25-29 , (g) 3oi-i‘ , (h) 3o«-»* , (i) 311-® , (;) 3ii« 

The charactenstic of the first section is the personification 
of Wisdom which reaches its climax m chap 8 It presents 
its material, moreover, not in brief aphorisms, such as we find 
in most of the book, but in connected sections, developing 
each a single theme It is generally agreed that this is the 
latest part of the book, and Oesterley would date it about the 
middle of the third century b c 

Section (b) is probably the oldest in the book Probably 
it is of pre-exihc origin (so Gressmann, Sellin, Oesterley) 
This view rests on the consideration that t/ie W 7 se are already 
referred to in pre-exilic writers as a separate class, who might 
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therefore be presumed to have left some deposit of their wisdom, 
and on the undeveloped literary character of the sayings 
For each verse is commonly an mdependent and self-contamed 
thought Further, there are frequent references to the kmg, 
some of which, despite Gray’s reminder that Ben Sira could 
also refer to the king, are thought to point to the time of the 
Hebrew monarchy 

The section 22^-231^ has many points of connexion with 
the recently published Egyptian text. The Wisdom of Amen- 
em-ope, and it is on this ground that Oesterley separates it 
from the two short sections that follow, with which it has 
been common to take it 'Ihe fresh heading in 24“ accounts 
for the separation . of the verses that foUow These three 
sections Oesterley regards as of approximately the same date 
and closely connected with one another We may here observe 
that Hebrew Wisdom literature, like Hebrew psalmody, has 
parallels in other ancient literatures, and especially in Egyptian, 
whose oldest known fragment of this kind, the Teaching of 
Ptah-hotep, goes back to the third millennium b c Here again, 
we find that the Hebrew literature, though it grew from a 
common stock, developed a quality of its own In the case 
of The Wisdom of Amen-em-ofe, however, the case for the 
literary dependence of the author of Prov 22* ^-23** would 
appear to be proved, though there are differences of outlook 
between the two works The date of the Egyptian work is 
probably the eighth or seventh century B c , and Oesterley 
assigns these three sections of Proverbs to the seventh 
century b c 

The ascription of 25-29 to the age of Hezekiah rests, ac- 
cording to Selim, on a sound tiadition, so far, at any rate, as 
its kernel is concerned While he recognizes it to be later than 
io'-22'®, marked by a spirit of scepticism instead of the con- 
fidence of the earlier section, he finds a definitely pre-exilic 
nucleus in it, and in this Oesterley concurs 

The remaining sections are all short, and impossible to 
date, though they are probably late We do not know who 
Agur or Lemuel were The final section is an alphabetic 
acrostic poem m praise of the virtuous woman, and its language 
marks it as post-cxilic These four sections stand in relatively 
different positions m the LXX, and are distinguishable m 
them^ contents 

Job The Book ol Job is one of the world’s master- 
pieces,'~wrperb as literature, and wrestling with a great and 
enduring problem It consists of a prologue and epilogue in 
prose, between which stands a dialogue in poetry It has been 

5 
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held by many that the prologue and epilogue are older than 
the rest of the book, and come from a different hand But 
while it IS probable that the work rests on a traditional story 
of a good man who suffered, both prologue and epilogue are 
thoroughly integral to it, and a separate literary origin need 
not be assumed 

The book has gathered some accretions, however, and has 
probably suffered some loss The chief accretion is the Ehhu 
speeches After Job’s dialogue with his three friends, Elihu 
suddenly appears without introduction, delivers his speeches 
without interruption (32-37), and is thereafter ignored The 
fact that his speeches can be dropped from the book without 
disturbing its structure, indicates that he is in no way integral 
to its conception, and despite the effort of Cornill and Budde 
to defend this section, it may be regarded as an attempted 
solution of the problem of the book by a later writer, who 
failed to perceive the author’s real message 

The second Yahweh speech (40*-4i®*) is also commonly 
regarded as an accretion Cheyne and Van Hoonacker, indeed, 
rejected both Yahweh speeches, but this involves injury to the 
structure and plan of the book It is asserted that these speeches 
are inconsistent with the epilogue, since here Job is rebuked, 
while there he is pronounced in the right But, as Gray 
observes, the difference of judgement is not on the same issue 
He IS vindicated in relation to the Satan’s charge, made in the 
prologue, but he is rebuked for his ignorant criticism of God’s 
ways The second speech of Yahweh, however, with its 
lengthy descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan, contributes 
nothing material to the work, and falls below the level of 
brilliance of the first speech Moreover, as Peake says, after 
Job has unreservedly thrown up his case (40*^), the second 
speech of Yahweh comes perilously near nagging 

Chap 28 IS also generally recognized to be an addition, 
whose affinities are with the first section of the Book of Proverbs 
If Job had already reached this insight into the limitations 
of human achievement, compared with the inscrutable wisdom 
of God, he had already reached his goal, and the ironical tone 
of Yahweh’s speech would be uncalled for On the other 
hand, it is impossible to attribute the chapter to any of Job’s 
friends 

The loss from the book would appear to be in the third 
round of the dialogue The scheme of the dialogue is as 
follows following an opening soliloquy of Job’s, each of the 
three fnends speaks in turn, and after each speech Job replies , 
a second cycle follows the first, and a third is begun, but not 
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completed before Job makes his final soliloquy It is probable 
that the third cycle was once complete, but that part of it 
has been lost, and part misplaced, so that which 

perhaps once belonged to Zophar’s third speech, are now 
attributed to Job 

The complete integration of the book then left is clear 
The dialogue deals with the question of innocent suffering, 
which the friends, fortified by the current orthodoxy, hold to 
be unthinkable, since suffering is the proof of divine disfavour 
Job, however, maintains his integrity, and insists that there 
is a problem But the explanation of his suffering cannot be 
deduced from the human side The intellectual problem there- 
fore remains, and the book in no sense claims to solve it It 
declares that there is an explanation, though the sufferer 
cannot discern it In the case of Job it is given to the reader 
m the prologue, which is vital to the book Tt was essential 
that the reader should know that Job was genuinely innocent, 
and equally so that Job should never know the cause of his 
suffering Had he been granted a knowledge which is denied 
to other sufferers, the book could have brought no message 
to them What the explanation is in any given case is not 
ascertainable by the sufferer, but, as m the case of Job, there 
IS a reason hidden in the heart of God, and worthy of God. 
God had, as it were, staked Himself upon Job, and in his 
suffering he was not merely vindicating himself, but vindicat- 
ing God It IS therefore wrong to impugn God’s justice on 
the basis of our ignorance, and it is for this that Job is con- 
demned in Yahweh’s speech, which is the climax of the book, 
and whose burden is that the human mind cannot comprehend 
God, and therefore humble tiust is wiser than the effort to 
comprehend Hence, though reason cannot solve the problem, 
faith can transcend it This carries the further consequence 
that, since suffenng may be innocent, and not the mark of 
divine disfavour, communion with God is not necessarily 
broken by it, and faith can maintain that communion It is 
this point that Job reaches, resting in God, even m his suffer- 
ing The epilogue then comes, not as the anti-climax so often 
supposed, but as the inevitable sequel to the prologue It 
belongs less to the message of the book than to its artistry 
God’s confidence in Job is vindicated, and the Satan discom- 
fited Clearly, then, the trial must end, and the suffering, 
which IS the form of the trial, must terminate Job’s renewed 
prosperity is not the reward of his righteousness, and the 
giving away of the case to the friends, but the sign that the 
test is finished 
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We may then accept the work, shorn of the passages noted, 
as a unity It is generally recognized to be a product of the 
f)ost-exilic age, and is probably to be dated circa 400 B C In 
recent years a Babylonian text, sometimes called the Baby- 
lonian Job, has come to light, and it has been suggested that 
it provided the source of the Book of Job. But the Babylonian 
sufferer, while unconscious of the sin that has caused his 
suffenng, is far from certain that he has not sinned This is 
in marked contrast with the rectitude of Job, announced m 
the prologue, and confirmed by his own conscience 

4 The Song of Songs The Song of Songs is ascribed in 
its title to Solomon, but on linguistic grounds alone it is 
certain that the work is post-exilic, though its precise date 
cannot be fixed Some would date it c 400 b c , and others 
somewhat later No book m the Bible has given nse to 
greater varieties of interpretation, and there is no agreement 
even as to the class of literature to which it belongs 

The traditional rabbinical interpretation regarded it as an 
allegory, treating under the figures of human love of God’s 
dealings with Israel This view is still defended by some 
Christian scholars (Jouon, Canhque des Canhques, 1909, and 
Ricciotti,"*// Cantico dci Canhci, 1928) In general, however, 
Chnstian exegesis has traced the dealings of Christ with His 
Church in all the imagery of the work, and the most absurdly 
fanciful interpretations have been indulged in 

In modern times this view has been widely abandoned, 
and has been replaced in many works by the view that the 
book IS a dialogue or drama One school, following Dclitzsch, 
found in it two mam characters, Solomon and the Shulamite, 
who was wooed and won by the king Another, following 
Ewald, found three principal characters, Solomon, the Shula- 
mite maiden, and her rustic lover According to this view, 
the maiden resisted the royal advances, and was finally 
allowed to return to her true love A further development of 
this view adds a chorus, and in this form it has been recently 
presented afresh byPouget and Guitton (Canhque des Canhques, 
1935) The chief difficulty about this view is the absence of 
rubrics, v.ffiich the interpreters must liberally supply 

The most popular view for many years has been that the 
book consists of a collection of love lyrics, or marriage songs 
In 1873 Wetzstem published a study of modern marriage 
customs in Syna, and m the light of these customs, which may 
well have altered little in two thousand years, Budde inter- 
preted the Song It is customary for the wedding to be 
celebrated for seven days, during which the bride and bride- 
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groom are crowned, and songs are sung in their honour Hence 
it has been supposed that in the Song we have a selection 
from a single cycle of such songs A few writers have thought 
that the selection consists not only of marriage songs, but more 
generally of love poems (cf Journal of Theological Studies, 
xxxviii, pp 337 ff ) 

The latest view, somewhat along the lines of recent work 
on other books, finds in it a liturgy, but this time a liturgy of 
the Adonis-Tammuz cult This view is associated especially 
with the name of Meek {American Journal of Sem Lang., 
xxxix I ff and The Song of Songs a Symposium, 1924), and 
is adopted by Wittekindt {Das Hohe I led, 1925) The 
Adonis-Tammuz cult is known to have been widely prevalent 
m Syria, and to have existed within Israel On Meek’s view 
the Shulamite was a temple prostitute, representing the 
goddess, while her partner represented the god The ntes 
culminated in their marriage and union, and were supposed 
to result in fertility in Nature Meek holds that the ancient 
practice has been reinterpreted m the Song, which has been 
absorbed into the religion of Yahwism In view of the strong 
opposition of the prophets to all that belonged to the fertility 
cult, it would be surprising for the liturgy of that ‘cult to be 
brought into the corpus of sacred literature in post-exilic days 
Moreover, while it is said to have been reinterpreted and 
absorbed into Yahwism, it singularly lacks any clear trace of 
the Yahwism it was made to serve It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that the Song doescontam allusions to the Adonis-Tammuz 
practices, though this docs not mean that it is a cult poem 
For since it is agreed that the Adonis-Tammuz rites were 
deeply imbedded in popular superstition, it might well be that 
essentially sensuous poems should contain allusions to those 
rites (cf Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1938, pp 231 ff ) 

5 Ruth The Book of Ruth tells a simple story, laid in 
the age of the Judges, and to that fact it owes its transfer m 
the Greek Canon to follow Judges It presents no history of 
public events, and instead of revealing the turmoil and strife 
that fill the Book of Judges, gives a picture of humble vdlage 
life While the author has doubtless worked with old tradi- 
tions, the book is of post-exilic origin For the opening verse 
suggests that the author was familiar with the deuteronomistic 
editor's Book of Judges, and the way in which old customs are 
explained implies that they were now obsolete In Deut 25® 
it IS laid down that the brother-m-law who declines the duty 
of levirate marriage, has his shoe publicly drawn off by the 
wronged woman, who spits in his face While in Ruth 4® 
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it IS not the brother-m-law, but a more distant next-of-kin, 
who declines the duty, the drawing off of the shoe figures in 
the ceremony But here he draws off his own shoe, and there 
IS no spitting, nor is the woman present Either we have a 
later modification of the custom, or, as is more probable, the 
modification is due to the more distant relationship of the 
Gael In either case, since the custom was clearly already 
obsolete, we are earned down beyond the age of Deuteronomy 

Many scholars believe the book was written in the penod 
of Nebemiah and Ezra, to protest against their attitude to 
mixed marriages by its quiet reminder that even David had 
a Moabite ancestress Selhn, who formerly dated the book in 
the age of Zerubbabel, now accepts this view While this 
date may well be correct, it is doubtful if a polemic purpose 
inspired the book The closing genealogy appears to be a 
later addition 

6 Lamentations In the Book of Lamentations are five 
separate poems, of which the first four are acrostic While 
the fifth consists of the same number of verses as the letters 
of the alphabet, it is not acrostic Moreover, its rhythm 
differs from that of the others 

Traditionally the book has been assigned to Jeremiah, but 
the reasons against this view are decisive For (a) the state- 
ment in 2* suggests that the author was not one of the prophets , 
(b) 4’’ suggests that the writer had vainly looked for help from 
Egypt, whereas Jeremiah had consistently declared that hope 
to be vain , (c) 5’ presents a view against which Jeremiah 
had explicitly protested (Jer 31’'®'^) , (d) the expectation of 
trouble as about to fall on the Chaldaans (3®’ *'“) is in dis- 
agreement with Jeremiah’s point of view , («) the linguistic 
evidence is against it 

It IS unlikely, indeed, that all the poems are from one hand, 
for (a) the order of the letters of the alphabet differs in chap i 
from that of chaps 2-4 , (b) from a literary standpoint there 
are differences in the quality of the chapters, chaps 2 and 4 
being superior to the others, and chap 3, which ajipears to have ) 
been wntten with Jeremiah m mind, being the poorest 

There is no reason to doubt that the poems date from the 
period of the Exile, save perhaps chap 3, winch may be some- 
what later, and chaps 2 and 4, which may be from a single 
author, would seem to have been written by an eye-witness 
of the fall of Jerusalem 

7 Ecclesiastes Traditionally the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
like the Song of Songs, has been attributed to Solomon, since 
It purports to have been wntten by a king who is the son of 
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David Luther rejected the tradition, which is now completely 
abandoned For [a) the author frequently wntes from the 
standpomt of the subject, condemnmg the iniquities of the 
regime under which he lives (3^®, 4^) , (6) he appears to be 
living in a province of a great empire, and warns against the 
activity of the common spy (lo^*®) , (c) the anarchy that 

appears to prevail in the land (4'®'^®, lo^®’®®) suggests either 
the last century of Persian rule or the period of the later 
Seleucids and Ptolemies , (d) the linguistic evidence is so 

strong that Delitzsch could say " If the book of Koheleth be 
as old as Solomon, then there can be no history of the Hebrew 
language " It was probably written in the Greek penod, 
in the third century b c Oesterley and Robinson place it 
c 250 B c , while some editors, following Friedlander's sugges- 
tion that the reference m Roman siege of 

Syracuse, would place it at the end of the century 

Concerning the mtegnty of the book, widely diffenng views 
have been held Its inner contradictions led Herder to see in 
it a dialogue between two persons, while CorniU thought it 
reflected the varying moods of a single person Others have 
assigned the book to more than one author, Siegfried finding 
no less than eight hands M'Neile argued that the original 
work had been interpolated by two hands, the one, whom he 
called the Hahid interpolator, introducing the glosses breathing 
orthodox religious conviction, and the other, whom he called 
the Hokmah interpolator, adding the maxims of worldly 
wisdom Recently Galling (Zutschrift f d alttest IFiss , iq32, 
pp 276 ff ) has argued on fresh lines for the unity of the work, 
suggesting that it contains the casual jottings of the author, 
who sometimes quoted a current maxim to add his own mordant 
observation as a corrective 

A question much discussed in recent years is the relation 
of Ecclesiastes to foreign thought Langdon has argued tor 
Babylonian influence, but more commonly Greek influence is 
discerned Selim finds the influence of Epicurean, Stoic, and 
Heracleitean philosophy confusedly mixed, while Ranston 
{Eccles and the Early Gk Wisdom Lit , 1925) argues for the 
influence of the early Gnomic writers, Hesiod and Theogms 
Others, including M'Neile, have denied the alleged Greek 
influence, while Galling explains much m the book from 
Egyptian influence 

8 Esther The Book of Esther enjoyed extraordmary 
popularity amongst the Jews, but its origin is very obscure 
In the ufMtios irari^cuv m Ecclus 44-49, there is no reference 
to Esther or Mordecai, though most of the greater heroes of 
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Old Testament story figure in it From this it is generally 
regarded as probable that the book is later than Ecclesiasticus 
{c i8o B c ) On the other hand, it is earlier than 2 Maccabees 
(dated by Oesterley and Eissfeldt about the beginning of the 
Christian era), where there is a reference (15“®) to " Mordecai’s 
day ” We may perhaps date Esther c 150 B c 

It IS impossible to maintain the historicity of the story 
Ahasuerus is generally identified with Xerxes (485-465 B c ), 
and since Mordecai is represented as having been carried into 
captivity in 597 B c , he would be somewhat elderly nearly 
120 years later Moreover, Xerxes did not have a queen named 
Esther Hoschander {Esther in the Light of History, 1923) 
has recently transferred the story to the reign of Artaxerxes ii 
(404-359 B c ), and maintained that a basis of history under- 
lies it The book shows acquaintance with Persian customs, 
and its author had access to good sources of information 

Comdl finds in it a reflection back into history of the 
Maccabcean struggle This seems unlikely, though the fact 
of that struggle may have influenced the author to present 
in a Jewish dress older legends gathering round the feast of 
Purim, and to give a nationalistic significance to the feast 
Most scholars explain the book from eastern mythology 
The Feast of Purim has a non-Jewish name, and was probably 
of foreign origin Zimmern finds its source in the Babylonian 
New Year's P'estival, m honour of Marduk (=Mordecai), 
when the gods gathered in an assembly, or puhru (whence 
Purim) Jensen, on the other hand, connects Esther with 
the Babylonian goddess Ishtar, Hainan with the Elamite god 
Humman, Vashti with an Elamite goddess Mashti, and 
resolves the story into the presentation in the dress ot history 
of a mythological conflict between the Babylonian and the 
Elamite gods Lagarde, again, looked to the Persian festival 
of Farwardigan for the origin of Purim, and Meissner modified 
this by pointing to the Persian festival of Sakaia, in which 
elements of Farwardigan were combined with elements from 
the Babylonian New Year P'estival It is clear that no finalj 
answer to the question of the sources of the book tan yet be 
given 

9 Daniel Ihe Book of Daniel is partly m Hebrew and 
partly m Aramaic The first six chapters contain narratives 
about Daniel, and the last six Daniel’s visions But the 
change of language does not coincide with the change in 
character, the Aramaic section being 

That the book is not the work of one who lived in the 
sixth century b c is certain For {a) there was no siege and 
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capture of Jeruscilein in the third year of Jehoiakifn (i*) , 
(b) Belshazzar was neither the son of Nebuchadrezzar, nor 
the king of Babylon, but the son of Nabonidus, the last king of 
the neo-Babylonian Empire , he was, however, charged for 
many years with the administration of Babylon, while his 
father dwelt in Tema , (c) Danus the Mede is an unhistoncal 
hgure, for whom history allows no room, since Cyrus annexed 
the empire of Nabonidus after having previously annexed 
the Median kingdom , {d) the use of the word " Chaldaians ’ 
in a non-ethnic sense, to denote a learned, priestly class, though 
amply paralleled in later classical authors, is unknown m 
the sixth century, while it is inconsistent with all that we 
know of the exclusiveness of the Babylonian priesthood that 
a Hebrew should have been admitted to its membership, and 
inconsistent with the rigid loyalty of character ascribed to 
Daniel that he should have consented to become such a heathen 
priest 

To these decisive considerations others might be added, 
such as the position of the book in the final division of the 
Canon , the non-mention of Daniel in the vfjbi/og TruTfpun in 
Ecclus 44-49 , and the character of the language For the 
Aramaic sections arc not in Babylonian Aramaic of the sixth 
century B c , but in Aramaic which is later than that of Ezra, 
which IS itself later than that of the fifth century Aramaic 
papyri from Elephantine, while the Hebrew, which is inferior 
to the Aramaic in style, is late In both parts there are Persian 
loan-words, suggesting by their number a long period of 
Persian influence, and in the Aramaic there are a few Greek 
loan-words 

The interest of the book culminates in the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and in his persecution of the Jews, which became 
acute in 168 b c In chaps 2 and 7 the interest is centred in 
the fourth kingdom, which is clearly the same in both cases, 
while the hiile horn of 7® is the same as the little horn of 
8®“* , to which IS attached an interpretation that definitely 
locates it in the Greek period that followed Alexander So 
also chap 9 culminates in a similar attack upon the Jews, 
while the vision of the last three chapters enters with such 
detail into the history of the Seleucids and the Ptolemies as 
to be an important historical source for the period, and it, too, 
culminates in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, whose death, 
however, did not take place in Palestine but in Persia 

The phrase " abomination of desolation,” or the like, is found 
in 8*®, ii®i, 12“, where the reference is doubtless the 
same, binding the chapters together once more in their point 
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of dimfdx. In i Macc i“ the heathen altar which Antiochns 
set up in Jerusalem is called " the abomination of desolation." 
The Temple was desecrated, and so lay for three years, after 
which it was cleansed and reconsecrated It is probably to 
this period that the half week (9*’), and the time and times 
and half a time , cf 12’) refer 

In view of the inaccuracy of the knowledge of the sixth 
century and the remarkable accuracy of the knowledge of the 
third and early part of the second centuries, it has been gener- 
ally held that the book was a pseudepigraph, wntten in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes That the accuracy of its know- 
ledge falls short of the death of Antiochus, which took place 
in 164 B c , has led scholars to date it with precision just before 
that date The purpose of the book was then to hearten the 
persecuted people, and to promise them deliverance All the 
other considerations noted are consistent with this date, as 
also IS the theology of the book, where we find the resurrec- 
tion of the just and unjust expected (12^), and a developed 
angelology revealed 

While all of these positions are still challenged by upholders 
of traditional views (cf my Darina the Mede, 1915, and Journal 
of Theol Stud xxxii pp 12 ff ), in recent yeai^ tlii'y are being 
modified by an increasing number of scholars, \vho hold that 
the book is composite Many years ago Meinhold held the 
Aramaic part to be extracted by the author of the visions 
from an older work, while Dalman held the stones and the 
visions to come from two different hands, a redactor com- 
bining the two works by translating the beginning of one 
into Hebrew, and the beginning of the other into Aramaic 
Torrey advanced a similar view, save that he believed chaps 
7-12 were written definitely to be attached to 1-6, and the 
author of 7-12 translated i*-2*" into Hebrew and wrote 7 in 
Aramaic Kent and Montgomery follow Torrey, who dated 
the stones in the middle of the third century b c Baumgartner 
goes further, and assigns the stories to the Persian period, 
while Welch holds that cliajis l-6 and probably 7 had aj 
Babylonian origin, and had aheady taken literary shape before 
they were taken over by the writer of our present work 
Holscher, in an important article which has greatly influenced 
all subsequent discussion (Theologische Stud u Krit , xcii 
pp 113 ff ) holds 1-6 to belong to the third century b c , with 
7 as a later appendix This work was glossed in the Maccabsan 
age, and 8-12 were then added to it SeUin similarly holds 1-7 
to be an older work, with Maccabaean interpolations, and 8-12 
to be Maccabaean, while Haller is in substantiad agreement 
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with Hfilscher, save that he holds 7 to be the oldest (Jhapter 
in the book There is thus no agreement amongst those who 
divide the book as to where chap 7 belongs, and it is held to 
be glossed or not according as it is connected with the first 
or second part I believe all of these views to be mistaken, 
and still adhere to the unity of authorship (cf The Expository 
Times, xlvii pp 216 ff ) 

10 Chronicles-Ezra-N ehemiah In the Hebrew MSS the 
two books of Chronicles are combined, as also are Ezra and 
Nehemiah, but the latter work stands after the former, which 
closes the Canon Originally all seem to have formed a single 
work, whose second part was probably added to the sacred 
collection before the first, which covered the ground of Samuel 
and Kings, and was therefore less essential The reasons for 
the view that we have a single work are {a) the concluding 
verses of Chronicles are identical with the opening verses of 
Ezra, but the passage is mutilated m Chronicles , (6) the style 
of those parts of the two works which come from the editor, 
as distinct from his sources, is the same , (c) the outlook and 
interests of the editor are identical m the two works, and 
include a love of genealogies and statistics, and veneration for 
the Temple and all that pertains to its service 

The date of the work cannot therefore be earlier than the 
pcnod of Ezra and Nehemiah This conclusion is reinforced 
by other considerations Thus {a) the work is written under 
the influence of P, and the history is frequently rewritten in 
its light, e g the Cantes of 2 Kings ii are changed into Levites 
111 2 Chron 23, and similarly in i Chron 15 Levites are supplied 
to carry the Ark into Jerusalem, and the first failure explained 
by their absence then, whereas 2 Sam 6 does not mention 
them on either occasion , (6) not only is the account of 
Chronicles carried down to the reign of Cyrus (537 B c ), but 
the genealogy of i Chron 3 carries the Davidic line down to the 
sixth (LXX eleventh) generation after Zerubbabel (c 520 E C ) , 
(c) m Neh 12“ the high-priestly line is carried down to 
Jaddua, who was high-pnest in the time of Alexander , (d) in 
I Chron 29^ is mentioned the daric, a coin which was perhaps 
(but cf my Darius the Mede, pp 45 f ) first coined in the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis, and which was certainly not circulated 
in Palestine until post-exilic times , (e) the references to " the 
king of Persia” (Ezra i^, 3’, 4®, 7^) imply that the Persian 
empire no longer exists (m Haggai, Zechanah, the sources of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and the fifth-century Aramaic papyri, we 
find simply " the king ”) We are therefore carried down to 
a date not earlier than 300 b c for the work 
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ThI reader of the work would suppose that Ezra and 
Nehemiah were contemporanes, but the view is rapidly gaming 
ground that whereas Nehemiah belongs to the reign of 
Artaxerxes I , Ezra belongs to that of Artaxerxes Ii , and first 
came to Jerusalem in 397 b c The reasons for this are 
(a) the absence of reference to either in the other’s memoirs, 
and the fact that on the rare occasions when both names stand 
in a single context, there is independent reason to suspect the 
text , (S) the fact that Ezra finds the wall already budt (Ezra 
9®) , (c) the fact that whereas Nehemiah was contemporary 
with the high-pnest Eliashib (Neh 3*), Ezra was contem- 
porary with Johanan (Ezra 10®), the grandson of Eliashib 
(Neh 12“ , {d) the evidence of the Elephantine papyri that 

Johanan was high-priest in 408 b c , (e) the evidence of 
the Elephantine papyri that whereas the Elephantine Jews 
sent to Jerusalem to ask the high-pnest’s aid, they simul- 
taneously sent to Samaria to ask the help of the sons of 
Sanballat, the governor— probably because Sanballat, the 
adversary of Nehemiah, was now aged, and administration 
was actually in his sons' hands 

For the period of the divided monarchy, the Chronicler 
Ignores the northern kingdom, and he also deals scantily with 
Saul For him the Davidic dynasty is alone legitimate Nor 
does he mention David's sin or family misfortunes, or the 
succession trouble on Solomon’s accession The history is 
treated with great freedom to suit his interests, and little 
historical value can be attached to statements on his unsup- 
ported authority when they appear to accord with his favourite 
ideas He may well, however, have had access to good sources 
of information now lost to us, and there is a tendency to-day 
to credit his narratives, where they do not appear to be dictated 
by his theories 

Of his sources, in addition to our books of (a) Samuel and 
{b) Kings, and probably (c) Isaiah, he names several in 
Chronicles, but it is probable that the same work is separately 
named for the several sections, from the prophets who appean 
in it, and for most of Chronicles his extra-Biblical sources 
did not exceed two, {d) the “ Midrash of the Book of Kings,” 
and (e) the '' Midrash of Iddo the Seer ” (so Oesterley and 
Robinson, though some would identify these two) For Ezra- 
Nehemiah he used (/) Memoirs of Nehemiah and (g) Memoirs 
of Ezra, sometimes quoting verbatim, most probably, but 
sometimes working over his extracts In the Aramaic sections 
in Ezra he quotes documents which purport to be official 
documents sent to, or from, the Persian monarchs These 
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doubtless rest on (A) an older Aramaic source Further, lie had 
access to (r) Temple records, and trustworthy genealogical 
lists 

It should be noted that Welch has recently {Post-Exihc 
Judaism, 1935) denied the unity of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, 
assigning Chronicles, save i Chron 1-9, to c 520 b c , and 
holding that it was wntten under the influence of D, and 
accusing the author of Ezra-Nehemiah of perverting valuable 
historical sources by his wrong arrangement of them He 
assigns Neh 10 to shortly after 586 b c , and denies any Return 
under Cyrus, but maintains a Return under Darius i Ezra 
he reduces to a man without originality, incapable of intro- 
ducing a new law, and Nehemiah becomes a mere wall-builder 
An even more radical criticism is associated with Torrcy [Comp 
of Ezra-Nehem , 1896, and Ezra Studies, 1910), who maintains 
that Ezra is a purely fictitious creation of the Chronicler, and 
that there was no Return of the Exiles A less violent challenge 
to the usual view is presented by von Rad {Das Geschichtsbild 
des chromsHschen Werkes, 1930), who would modify it by 
finding evidence of two hands, the one under the influence of 
D, and the other under that of P Oesterley and Robinson 
accept this view, as also does Sellin 
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IV THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 


I 

Before dealing with the individual books belonging, re- 
spectively, to these two bodies of literature, there are some 
technical terms which demand some notice 

The Hebrew word ganaz, in its primary sense, means “ to 
store up ” , it then came to have the meaning " to store up m 
secret,” and thus “ to hide,” especially in reference to the 
withholding of secret wisdom from all but the initiated 
Ultimately, though not until after the fixing of the Hebrew 
Canon, it was used m reference to books, in the sense of ” to 
withdraw from use ” The term ganaz was applied to un- 
canonical books only There was one exception when it was 
used in reference to canonical books, but m this case it was 
not to the books as such, but to damaged copies, or to those 
on which the text had been rubbed out through use , these 
were “ hidden ” in the sense that they were stored up m the 
Genizah (from the same root), a small chamber attached to the 
ancient synagogues for this purpose It is probable that 
ganaz was not applied to the books of the Apocrypha, with 
the exception of 2(4) Esdras, for the Rabbis regarded these as 
containing edifying, orthodox teaching , the reading of these 
books was permitted 

In the next place, we have the Greek term apokryphos 
{" hidden ") This was applied originally to books in a good 
sense, books which were held to contain esoteric truths to be 
communicated only to the initiated , and kept hidden from) 
the outside world Thus apokryphos corresponds with the 
Hebrew ganaz 

It IS a question of some importance to consider why and 
when the term “ apocryphal ” came to be applied to books 
not belonging to the Hebrew Canon In the Christian Church 
Origen used the term in reference to the pseudepigraphic 
books, but not m reference to those of the Apocrypha It was 
not until the fourth century, and in the Greek Church, that a 
distinction was first made between the books of the Hebrew 
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Canon and the books of the Apocrypha, which were, however, 
regarded as edifying and worthy to be read They were not 
called apocryphal, this term being still used in reference to 
the pseudepigraphic books In due course the Latin Church 
followed the example of the Greek Church , Jerome (d a.d 420) 
took the lead here , he made a distinction between libn canomci 
and hbn ecclestasttci , the latter applying to the books of the 
Apocrypha , but to these he applied the term " apocryphal,” 
and he was the first to do so But as hitherto this term had 
been applied only to the pseudepigraphic books, Jerome’s new 
use of " apocryphal ” did n'>t meet with general approval 
Augustine (d a d 430), for example, uses “ apocryphal ” m 
the old sense {De C*v Det, xv 23) By degrees, however, 
Jerome's use of the term became general, and has continued 
ever since Thus it has come about that the sacred books not 
included in the Hebrew Canon are known as the “ Apocrypha ” , 
though there is not, nor has there ever been, anything " hidden ” 
about them or their teaching 

One or two other technical terms remain to be considered 
Uncanomcal books of a sacred character came, in course of 
time, to be divided by the Jewish religious authorities into two 
categories, though the dividing line varied at first according 
to the opinions of different teachers These two categones 
consisted, on the one hand, of books which contained orthodox 
teaching, but which, for reasons into which we cannot go now, 
were not admitted into the Canon Roughly speaking, these 
consisted of the books of the Apocrypha The other category 
included books which for one reason or another were looked 
upon as heretical They were designated Sepharim hachizonim, 
" Outside books,” the latter word being equivalent to the 
Greek ol an expression which in the New Testament is 
used of “ those that are without,” i e outside the community 
of the faithful (cf Mark 4^* , i Cor 5*^ , Col 4® , i Thess 

4'“) In Jewish writings bepharim hachizonim are synonymous 
with Siphre hamimm, " the books of the heretics ” Among 
the large number of books included in this category were 
those known by the term Ha-Gilyonim, from the root meaning 
to " uncover ” or “ reveal ” , this refers to the " Apocalypses,” 

I e the Apocalyptic literature, of which the Pseudepigrapha 
consist, in the main The term Pseudepigrapha (“ False 
titles ”), though expressing a truth, is very unsatisfactory, 
as It gives no indication of the contents of the books included 
under it At the same time, it must be added that the 
term Apocrypha is even worse, as that contains a positive 
untruth 
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There is no shadow of doubt that the books of the 
Apocrypha, both from the religious and literary point of view, 
stand on a much higher plane than those entitled Pseudepi- 
grapha We shall, therefore, devote more attention to the 
former than to the latter 

In giving what must inevitably be a very brief account 
of these books, we shall attempt to take them in their chrono- 
logical order, realizing, however, that, m some cases, there 
are differences of opinion Exact dates are, in most cases, out 
of the question, especially as in most of the writings there is 
but little that gives indications of date , but, as a rule, it is 
possible to state the period to which a book, or its component 
parts, belongs 

Epistle of Jeremy There are reasons for the contention 
that the earliest piece in the Apocrypha is the Epistle of Jeremy 
This purports to have been written by the prophet Jeremiah 
to those of his people who should be earned away captive to 
Babylon Its central theme is the futility of idols, the worship 
of which, the prophet fears, his people may be guilty of when 
they are in the land of exile , against this they are warned 
(v ®) It IS possible that a date may be inferred from the 
words of V ® "So when ye be come into Babylon, ye shall 
remain there many years, and for a long season, even for seven 
generations , and after that I will bring you out peaceably 
from thence ’’ The writer must have had some purpose in 
making this statement, and it may well be that he intended it 
as an indication of the time at which he was writing A 
generation, according to the Old Testament, was foity years , 
seven generations would be 280 years , so the end of the 
Exile took place, according to the writer, in 317 b c or 306 b c , 
the dates of the two occasions of leading into exile being 
^7 B c and 586 B c Either of these dates for the end of the 
Exile is, of course, absurd , the writer knew that well enough , 
hence the probability that he made his statement with a view 
to indicating the time at which he wrote Towards the 
end of the fourth century b c would be appropriate for the 
Epistle, since during this period the Jews of the Dispersion 
were attracted, as throughout the Greek period, by alien 
cults 

There is nothing to show the country of the writer, but 
there is no reason to doubt that it was actually intended for 
the Jews in the Babylonian Dispersion 

Most authorities hold that the Epistle was written m Greek , 
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Ball has, however, given convincing reasons for the view that 
It was originally written in Hebrew 

I Esdras Next in date, probably about a century later, 
IS I Esdras (in the Vulgate 3 Esdras), known also as the 
" Greek Ezra,” in order to distinguish it from the more literal 
Greek translation of the canonical Ezra-Nehemiah, designated 
Esdras (3 m the Septuagmt It is evident that this book, as 
we now have it, is not in its original form , this is suggested 
by the fact that both its beginning and end are very abrupt , 
it is also possible that the section 3*— 5®, which gives the narra- 
tive of an intellectual competition between three members of 
Darius’s bodyguard, did not originally form part of the book , 
this section is peculiar to it, and seems to have been inserted 
in order to explain how Zerubbabel, one of the three and the 
winner of the conipctiticn, obtained permission to go to 
Jerusalem for the purpose of rebuilding the Temple The 
book, for the most part, corresponds with that of Ezra and 
partly with Nelumiah Rut in one respect it is manifestly 
supenor to these, namely, between the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah there is a gap in the history of twelve years , but 
the ” Greek Ezra ” makes what is said in Neh 8 follow im- 
mediately' after the end of Ezra , m this way the Ezra narrative 
IS continued v-ithout the break occasioned by the insertion 
of Neh , this makes the historical sequence logical 

Less important, but noteworthy, is the fact that in the ” Greek 
Ezra ” there is no mention of Nehemiah in the section on the 
reading of the Law (q®’’®®), as is the case in Neh 8® Thus, 
according to the ” Greek Ezra,” Nthemiah does not co-operate 
with Ezra on this important occasion This is one of the many 
arguments which can be adduced to show that Ezra and 
Nehemiah were not contemporaries 

In other respects the historical sequence of events as 
recorded in this book leaves much to be de'^ired , the writer’s 
main object seems to have been to explain how it was that 
the Temple came to be rebuilt , and its cult re-maugurated 
A close comparison between 1(3) Esdras and the corre- 
sponding portions ill Ezra and Nehemiah shows that the 
former was not dependent on the latter There are good 
grounds for the view that our book is an older translation of 
a Hebrew-Aramaic original , excluding, however, the section 
on the competition between the members of Darius’s body- 
guard, which IS Greek m origin 

In its present Greek form 1(3) Esdras was, in aU probability, 
written m Egypt 

Tobit A book of a very different character, but belonging 
6 
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approximately to the same penod {c 200 B C ), is Tobit. A 
point of particular interest about this book is that it offers 
a good illustration of borrowing from alien sources, which can 
be paralleled in the case of some other Jewish writings belong- 
ing to the Greek period The borrowed material will be seen 
to correspond with some of the mam themes of the book 
These themes consist partly of thoroughly Jewish, and partly 
of quite non-Jewish, elements Thus, the strict observance 
of the Law is often enjoined, which in practice consists, among 
other things, of deeds of kindness , the giving of alms is 
especially pointed to The observance of the feasts, the 
offering of first-fruits and tithes, the rendering of the priestly 
dues, are all insisted on The support of widows, orphans, 
and proselytes, is also enjoined These are all good deeds, 
the fulfilling of the Law , and their inculcation plays a marked 
part in the book But in addition to these strongly Jewish 
traits, there are three outstanding themes which have been 
borrowed from alien sources , these are the faithful travelling 
companion ( 5 ^'^ , etc ) , the burial of corpses left derelict 
(ji 7 i 8 _ 2^ 12'^ , and the overcoming of the demon 

( 3 ® 6’’ 8^) There are, further, the references to 

Achiacharus 2'°, ii*’, 14'®), which show that the 

writer was acquainted w'lth the story and Wisdom of Ahikar , 
his references to it take for granted that his readers were 
well acquainted with this story The themes mentioned were 
taken from current popular literature , they have been trans- 
mitted through the ages, though it is not possible to trace 
the steps in the transmission , but in the ancient Egyptian 
Tractate of Khons some traces of them are to be discerned 
The stones containing them must have enjoyed world-wide 
popularity, for they have come down to us in a combined 
form in the German folk-tale called, "Der gute Gerhard and 
die dankbaren Toten,” a folk-tale w'hicli exists in many 
countries, though the forms vary 

Among the various versions of Tobit the Armenian ap- 
proximates most closely to these three themes Iwo of 
them, those of the activity of the demon Asmodeeus, and the 
faithful travelling companion, who in the Tobit form appears 
ultimately as an angel, Raphael, mark the influence of Persian 
demonology and angelology 

The Book of Tobit was almost certainly originally written 
in Hebrew There are no sufficient reasons for doubting 
unity of authorship Egypt is most likely to have been the 
country of its origin 

Ecclesiasticus The Book of Ecclesiasticus must be pro- 
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nounced the gem of the Apocrypha Written by " Ben Sira," 
living in Jerusalem, soon after 200 B c , in Hebrew, it was 
tranSated into Greek by his grandson, m Egypt, m 132 B c 
The book has had many titles assigned to it m early days 
Taking all the evidence into consideration it may be asserted 
that the onginal title ran “ The Instruction,” or “ The 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sira ” The title " Ecclesiasticus ” 
is usually supposed to be due to its having been regarded by 
the Early Church as the " Church Book ” par excdlence among 
the L^br^ Ecclesiastict, t e among those books which, though 
not admitted into the Canon, were of an edif}nng character, 
and meet to be read in Clmrch This implies, however, that 
the book was not repkoned as canonical by the Early Church, 
which IS not the case, for it has been regarded as Scripture 
from the earliest days There is a good deal to be said in 
favour of the view tliat the title " Ecclesiasticus ” was origin- 
ally formed on the model of the title “ Ecclesiastes,” given 
to the Hebrew book Qohcleth {“ Preacher ”) It will be granted 
that Ben Sira was essentially a preacher It should also be 
pointed out that Ecclesiasticus did not occupy the position 
of importance that the Book of Wisdom did in the Early 
Church (see below) 

A large portion, about two-thirds, of the Hebrew of 
Ecclesiasticus has been discovered since 1896, when the first 
fragment was found in the ” Genizah ’ of an ancient synagogue 
in Cairo , since then further fragments have come to light, 
the most recent liaving been discovered in 1931 One important 
outrome of the discovery of these MSS is that they witness 
to the existence of two Hebrew recensions of the book A 
similar phenomenon had previously been found to be the case 
with the Greek Version , here a ‘scondary recension exists, 
which owed its origin to the desire to make the book more 
acceptable to later oithodox, / e Pharisaic, circles This 
secondary Greek version is now seen to depend upon the 
secondary Hebrew recension The special interest of the 
existence of this latter lies in the fact that it witnesses to its 
popularity among the Jews in spite of its not having been 
included m the Hebrew Canon 

The Song of the Three Holy Children, which we have next 
to consider, is an addition, inserted after Dan 3^®, in the 
Septuagmt It consists of three quite independent pieces 
" The Prayer of Azarias,” ” Ihe Hymn of the Three Children,” 
and a narrative portion These arc the titles given m the 
ecclesiastical canticles added as an appendix to the Psalter 
in MSS of the Septuagmt — the narrative portion does not, of 
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course, figure there , but these titles do not occur in the text 
of the Book of Daniel either in the Septuagint or in any of the 
versions , in all of these the additions are treated as a unity 
It IS possible that, of these three additions, the narrative 
portion may at one time have formed part of the text of the 
canonical Daniel But this cannot be postulated of the two 
other additions , they have no bearing on the narrative 
itself, and come in quite inappropriately , and there is no 
point of contact between them and the context in which they 
stand in the Septuagint It is not difficult, however, to see 
why the additions (apart from the narrative portion, which 
may be original) were made , the Prayer was added m order 
to show that one of the faithful, Azarias, rather than the 
pagan king, Nebuchadrezzar, was the first to recognize and 
bless the God of Israel (see Dan 3^*- 2®) , it was, further, 
intended to show that the deliverance from the fire was in 
ansiver to prayer The Hymn, doubtless belonging to some 
collection of hymns, was added as an expression of praise and 
gratitude to the Creator of all The similarity in various 
details between the Hymn and Ps 148 may be noted 

That all three additions were originally written in Hebrew 
hardly admits of doubt , Kuhl’s retranslation of the Greek 
into Hebrew is very convincing (Dte Dret Manner tm Feuer, 
1930) He holds also, not without good grounds, that all 
three additions were inserted in the text of the canonical 
Daniel before it was translated into Greek In this case the 
dates of the additions are not difficult to determine Since 
the Hymn certainly, and the Prayer probably, belonged to 
traditional material, they are earlier than the Book of Daniel 
(c 166 B c ) . the Prayer, from internal evidence, may be dated 
after the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, approximately 
168 B c 

Judith In the Book of Judith we have a composition 
of high literary quality , the story is skilfully told, the scenes 
dramatically presented , while unnecessary details are avoided, 
they are full when needed , interest is kept up throughout 
In one passage, the poetical piece, containing the thanksgiving 
of Judith (16'’), we have a literary composition as fine as the 
best passages m the Old Testament, worthy, it has been 
truly said, to be placed side by side with the Song of Deborah 
On the other hand, the book is at times marred by a low 
ethical standard, and here and there one comes across some 
rather indecently suggestive passages 

The mam object of the book is a religious one, namely, 
to impress upon the people that as long as they are faithful 
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to God by observing His precepts and refraining from iciolatry, 
they will be secure under His protection, even in the face of 
their strongest enemies The divine power is illustrated by 
the way in which the mightiest foe is brought to a downfall, 
though God's instrument in bringing this about is but a solitary 
woman 

The religious standpoint of the book is Pharisaic, which 
is evident in many passages , but it is not the strict form of 
this which is characteristic of later days 

The book is not history, though the use of well-known 
historical names might lead one to supjio-^e so , but it is 
impossible to reconcile the histoncal setting of the book with 
actual history The names are used for convenience But 
histoncal conditions are discernible which point to the penod 
at which the book was written These suggest some time 
during the Maccabiean struggle, and probably during the 
years of Jonathan’s leadership (160/159-142/1 B c ) , at 
this time the Temple was again in possession of the 
orthodox Jewish party , but the Syrians still menaced the 
country There aie otlicr indications which point to this 
penod 

That the book was originally written in Hebrew is certain , 
as Cowley remarks “ The translation is so literal that it can 
be put back into Hebrew with case, and in some cases becomes 
fully intelligible only when so retranslated ” 

Prayer of Manas'ies Belonging approximately to the same 
tune, t e about the middle of the second century e C , is the 
Prayer of Manasscs Although this prayer is mentioned in 
2 Chron 33'*, it has never formed pait of the Septuagmt text. 
There is little doubt but that the Chronicles passage was 
inserted by a later scribe wlio was a''quainted with the current 
legendary details about the life of Manasseh The text oi the 
Prayer occurs for the first tune in literature in the Didascalia, 
hb 11 21 (c AD 200-250) , but the date of its composition is 
much older , its deeply devotional spird suggests a Hastd, 
one of the “ pious,” often mentioned in some of the later psalms, 
as the writer , in this case, Hebrew will have been the language 
in which it was originally written Like some other apocryphal 
literary pieces it may well have been written during the 
Maccabaean period 

Additions to Esther Of the rest of the chapters of the 
Book of Esther little need be said, as they are of small import- 
ance Six in number, they were clearly added to the Greek 
text of Esther with the purpose of imparting to it a religious 
tone, which in the book itself is conspicuously absent. That 
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they were ongmally wntten in Greek is evident. Hiey may be 
dated about 130-125 b.c 

Susanna Approximately of the same date, or a little 
later, is the history of Susanna, added as chap 13 to the Book 
of Daniel This is a folk-tale, no doubt, circulated orally before 
it was reduced to writing It assumed its present form some 
time during the former half of the last century b c It was at 
this penod that the Phansees, with their strict ideas regarding 
legal observances, became the dominant party For reasons 
into which we cannot go now, the son of the Pharisaic leader 
at this time, Simeon ben Shetach, was executed through a 
miscarriage of justice, due to the witnesses not having been 
properly examined It was this episode, according to Ball’s 
highly probable theory, which prompted a scribe to utilize 
Susanna, making the conception of Daniel as judge the kernel 
of the whole narrative It is, as he says, " a contrast between 
two kinds of criminal procedure, which are represented, not 
by a dry general description, but by a concrete instance of the 
actual working The author’s aim is to portray certain deplor- 
able effects inherent in the administration of justice in his own 
time, and to suggest a radical cure ” To see the force of Ball’s 
convincing argument one must, of course, study carefully the 
text of the story 

Bel and the Dragon Another addition to the Book of 
Daniel occurs in the Septuagmt after I2‘“, Bel and the Dragon, 
though this title does not occur in the Septuagmt , indeed, 
there is no authority for this title, and, in any case, it is mis- 
leading, as the addition consists not of one, but of two separate 
stories The Story of Bel (vv '■^“), and the Story of the 
Dragon (vv “ , and these two stones have nothing to do 

with one another Both stones are variations of episodes 
narrated in the Book of Daniel itself The first is based upon 
Dan 3, the narrative about the golden image the second on 
Dan 6, the story of Daniel in the lions' den Each story has 
the object of illustrating the folly of idolatry, and especially 
of identifying the god with his image 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to the language 
in which these stories were originally written , whether Greek, 
Aramaic, or Hebrew , the subject has been fully treated by 
Witton Davies, and his contention that they were originally 
wntten in Hebrew is entirely convincing 

I Maccabees We come next to i Maccabees The first 
matter to which attention must be drawn is the question of the 
sources used by the compiler While data arc wanting for 
indicating all of these, some are clearly referred to m the text 
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Thus, in 9** mention is made of “ the rest of the acts of 
Judas implying that the compiler has recorded some of 

these acts In 16** the '' Chronicles of John Hyrcanus's high- 
pnesthood” are mentioned, the compiler does not, it is true, 
make any use of this book, but the fact that he mentions it 
shows that the utilization of sources was m his mind Definite 
references to other sources occur in ii^’, 14*®* ” A number 
of poetical pieces are quoted which seem to be taken from 
collections of lyrics or religious poems 

33-® * 3 , 7^’, 9*^ 14®-*®) , that these are not the compositions 
of the compiler is to be gathered from the fact of their very 
different character and style of writing from the rest of the 
book In one instance the source of the quotation is known, 
7I’ being quoted from Ps 79® ^ There are, in addition, a 
large number of documents, official and otherwise, which are 
quoted, thirteen in all , in most cases there is no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of these To go into details would be 
out of place here 

As to the reliability of the history recorded — it covers a 
period of about seventj. years, roughly 175-104 b c — there is 
no sort of doubt , here and there are few questionable state- 
ments arc made , but taken as a whole, the history is entirely 
trustworthy, and its reliability is confirmed by the numerous 
dates which are given 

The book must have been written before the capture of 
Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 b c , since there is no mention of 
Roman suzerainty As the history is brought down to the death 
of John Hyreanus in 1 04-103 b c , it was after this date that 
th( compilation was made , and as mention is made of the 
existence of a written account of this high-priest, the prob- 
ability is that some time elapsed befo.e our history was compiled 
1 here are, moreover, indications in the book itself that it was 
written some time after the events recorded The approximate 
period may thus be go-70 b c 

Jerome definitely states that the book was written in 
Hebrew , and this is borne out by the Greek text constantly 
betraying translation from a Hebrew original 

2 Maccabees Of a very different character is 2 Maccabees 
This book IS largely an abbreviation of the history of Jason of 
Gyrene (2“®) The narrative is put together in a haphazard 
fashion without proper historical sequence , its historicity is 
inferior to that of i Maccabees It is strongly Pharisaic in 
character The leadership of Judas alone is dealt with , this 
exception to the otherwise anti-Hasmonaean attitude may to 
some extent be accounted for by his connexion with the 
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institution of the Feasts of IJanukkah and of Nicanor, a con- 
nexion which would have been looked upon with favour by the 
Phansaic compiler 

A stnking characteristic of the book is the compiler’s love 
of the miraculous, and of supernatural appantions The date, 
both of Jason’s work and of the epitome of it in 2 Maccabees, 
is most difficult to decide , authorities differ widely on the 
subject Perhaps it is safest to say that the former was written 
about 130 B c , the latter during the first half of the first 
century b c 

The Wisdom of Solomon was probably held in higher estima- 
tion by the Early Church than any other book in this collection 
This can be readily understood , it prophesies the sufferings of 
Christ — so the Early Church interpreted 2'“ describes 

the happiness of the righteous departed , it tells of the distress 
of sjurit of the wicked (5' *) , and it has a strongly expressed 
discourse against the heathen (13*-^) , the book is that of the 
Apociy'pha which is most quoted by the lilarly bathers The 
title comes from the Greek MSS , the Old Latin Version has 
" The Book of Wisdom " , the Syriac version c xpresses a 
doubt as to Solomonic authorship 

The question of unity of authorship, or othcrwist', is difficult 
to decide, the arguments in favour of either view being very 
strong There are striking differences between the two parts 
of the book, i’-ii‘ and , but the possibility must be 

recognized of the same writer having assumed different atti- 
tudes of mind at different periods of his life Upon the whole, 
we are inclined to agree with the upholders of unity of author- 
ship There is a good deal to show that in chap 2 the author 
combats w'hat he believes to be the erroneous tc aching of 
Ecclesiastes He was a Hellenistic Jew with some knowdedge 
of Greek philosophy, whose home was m all jirobabihty 
Alexandria , that he wrote his book in Greek is generally 
recognized 

The date of the book is also difficult to decide , cither the 
latter half of the last century B C , or, according to others, 
about A D 40 , there is much to be said in favour of each 

Baruch The Book of Baruch consists of three mde])endent 
pieces, written by different authors 3“- 4*, 4®-5* , the 

last two are in poetry The first, judging from internal evidence, 
was written soon after the destruction of Jerusalem in a d 70 , 
the other two may be dated at the end of the first century a d 
A ll three pieces were originally written in Hebrew, as 
has been conclusively shown by Kncucker , this is further 
supported by the fact that the book was used for liturgical 
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purposes That it was written in Palestine is generally 
acknowledged 

2 Esdras 2(4) Esdras is a composite work Chaps i, 2, 
containing both Jewish and Christian elements, belongs in its 
present form to the middle of the second century a d , but the 
Jewish parts are older Chaps 3-10 constituting the mam 
part of the book, is an apocalyptic work, the “ Ezra Apoca- 
lypse," written about a d ioo (see below under the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch) Chaps ii, 12, the “ Eagle Vision,” 
are also apocalyptic , indications in the vision point to some 
time duimg the reign of Domitian as the date, circa a.d 90, 
though some scholars hold to a somewhat earlier date, A d 
69-79 Chap 13, the vision of the " Man from the Sea,” also 
apocalyptic, was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
about AD 66 Chap 14, “ Ezra and the Holy Writings,” 
IS of a very different character , it deals with the inspiration 
both of the canonical scriptures and of the apocalyptic books , 
its contents would, therefore, point to A d ioo-a d 120 as the 
time of its composition, since it was during this period that the 
question of the Canon was being discussed Chaps 15, 16 are 
the least important part of the book, to which they form an 
appendix , they consist of denunciations against Egypt, Asia, 
and Babylon, ending with a prophecy of terrors and tribulations 
which are to come upon the world , only the Lord's elect will 
ultimately be saved Internal evidence points to some time 
between A d 240 and A d 270 as their date 

III 

Coming now to the Pseudepigrapha, we shall again attempt 
to enumerate the books in their chronological order, though 
it will be realized that here, too, the opinions of scholars difier 

Enoch The Ethiopic Book of Enoch, 1 Enoch, the most 
important book in this body of literature, is an apocalyptic 
work of composite character, and of very different dates 
According to Charles, the oldest portions are chaps 12-36, 
and the ” Apocalypse of Weeks ” (91^““ 93) These belong 

to about 200 B c or a little later , they are, at any rate, pre- 
Maccabaian Some fragments of the " Book of Noah ” have 
also been incorporated (6-11, 54’-55^ 60, 65^-69^^, 106, 107) , 
these are likewise pre-Maccabwan Chaps 83-90, the " Dream 
Visions,” can be dated 165-161 B c , about half a century later 
are chaps 72-82, the ” Book of the Heavenly Luminaries,” 
or the " Book of Astronomy ” Chaps 37-71, 91^-11 **-104, 

the " Parables ” or “ Similitudes,” belong to the foimer half 
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of the first century b c The latest portion is 1-5, some half- 
century later , in any case, pre-Christian 

The writers of the pre-Maccabaean portions were Hastdim, 
"pious ones,” or "saints”, Leszynsky holds, however, that 
they emanated from Sadducaean circles , this is disputed , but 
that the " Book of Astronomy ” portion is Sadducaean seems 
certain Some of the later portions were written by Pharisees , 
but not all There were many apocalyptists who were neither 
Sadducees nor Pharisees All the portions of the book were 
originally written either in Hebrew or Aramaic , but it is 
difficult to decide which The book is of importance for the 
study of Christian origins 

The Sibylline Oracles consisted originally ol fourteen books, 
of which twelve have survived These all belong to a late date, 
with the exception of the Prooemium and books 111 -v , these, 
too, are of different dates , the Proeemium and book 111 
belong, in the mam, to the middle of the second century b c , 
while books iv and v are of later date, the latter half of the 
first century A D The whole was written by Jews, though 
Christian elements have been added They were wiitten in 
Greek, m Egypt, and were put forth in the interests of Jewish 
propaganda The apocalyptic element is almost wholly absent 

1 he 1 estanienls of the 1 welve Patriarchs '1 he ground-work 
of this book IS Sadducaean, but it has lieen much worked ovei 
later by a Pharisee There are grounds for believing that it 
may, m its original form, have been WTittcn by a Sadducce 
with the purpose of effecting a better feeling between the 
Sadducaian and Pharisaic parties , the jieaceable tone of the 
book is very striking, even allowang for Christian interpola- 
tions, and the virtue of unity among the dLsccmlants of the 
patriarchs is often urged A further notable trait in tlie book 
IS its umversalism , all the Gentiles will be saved through 
Israel, and Israel will, in the last Judgement, be judged accord- 
ing to the norm of the best heathen But the apocalyptic 
element is otherwise scanty The book was originally wiitten 
in Hebrew , its date is about 100 B c 

Jubilees The date of the Book of Jubilees is uncertain, 
some scholars holding that it was written at the end of the 
second century B c , others pmtting it some half-century later 
The title is derived from that of the Hebrew [Sepher ha-yobeloth), 
m which the book was ongmally written It is known by other 
titles , among them " The Apocalypse of Moses,” though but 
for one or two passages, it is not an apocalyptic work It is 
also called " The little Genesis,” as being inferior to the 
canonical Genesis , and it purports to be a revelation given to 
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Moses, and gives a history, divided up into jubilee periods of 
forty-nine years, from the Creation to the coming of Moses. 
Most scholars hold that it was written by a Palestinian 
Pharisee , but, with the exception of its strongly marked spirit 
of exclusiveness, there is nothing that forbids us to agree with 
Leszynsky’s contention that the autho’- was a Sadducee, who 
ascribed Mosaic authorship to the book for the purpose of 
obtaining the needful authority for Sadducsean views concern- 
ing the Law Box believes the author to have been one of the 
Hasidtm, not a Pharisee The book exists in its entirety only 
in an Ethiopic translation, made from the Greek version of the 
Hebrew Of the Greek version only fragments are extant, 
they occur in the writings of early Church writers The book 
has much that is of importance to students of the New 
Testament 

j Maccabees The apologetic work which goes under the 
name of 3 Maccabees belongs, according to some scholars, to 
approximately the same date as the preceding , but according 
to others it should be dated during the earlier haif of the first 
century A D The lines taken by the apologist are firstly, 
that although the Jews were despised on account of their 
religion, they were good and loyal citizens, and useful to the 
State (see especially 3^ *) More stress is, however, secondly, 
laid on the argument that, in spite of their apparent defence- 
lessness, there was a danger in interfering with or injuring 
them because they had a supernatural ally m their national 
God, who would punish their oppressors “ the God of heaven 
surely protects the Jews, hghtmg on their side continually as a 
father for his children ” (7®) The book is, further, directed 
against heretics and Jewish renegades It is written in Greek, 
but m the worst possible style , Errmet well describes this in 
saying that " the style is rhetorical and bombastic to a degree , 
the sentences are full of repetitions and awkwardly constructed, 
with a marked absence of connecting particles 1 he vocabulary 
shows a fondness for rare or unique compounds and poetical 
words, and the result is very artificial, the numerous purple 
passages quite failing to convince In a word, the book is a 
specimen of the worst kind of pseudo-classicalism, a sort of 
Baboo Greek, such as was not uncommon in the Hellenistic 
period ” 

The Psalms of Solomon That this title is original is very 
doubtful , there is nothing in the Psalms themselves which 
would remotely suggest Solomonic authorship It was added 
later by one who perhaps thought that as David had written 
so many psalms, his example may have been followed by his 
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son, and so imputed these to him. The collection consists of 
eighteen psalms, and graphically presents a picture of the 
Pharisaic standpoint The general point of view of the Psalms 
has been well summed up by Buchanan Gray “ It is the 
Phansaic piety that breathes through the Psalms , it is their 
opposition to the worldly, non-Davidic monarchy, and to the 
illegitimate high-pnesthood of the ruling Hasmomean king, 
Anstobulus, that finds expression here , the Messianic hope 
(especially the firm belief in the future life which 

characterizes them later, and renders them naturally political 
quietists, and indifferent to political schemes, are already 
conspicuous here ” The present Greek text is a translation 
from a Hebrew original, made for the benefit of Greek-speaking 
Jews , from the superscription to the Psalms, and the occur- 
rences of the term it is clear that these psalms were 

sung in the synagogal service There is no reason to doubt 
that Palestine was their place of origin Whether they are 
all the work of one author, or not, is open to question 

4 Maccabees Written at the beginning of the Christian 
era, we have in 4 Maccabees a book the mam object of which 
IS to inculcate " inspired reason ” Myiirpco:) In 

illustration of this the writer elaborates the story, taken from 
2 Maccabees, of the martyrdom of Eleazar, an aged priest, 
and of an unnamed mother with her seven sons, who suffered 
death after heroically-borne tortures at the command of 
Antiochus Epiphanes The author writes, further, with the 
object of commending the accepted Greek philosophy of his 
day, which, as a Jew, he regards as fully embodied in the 
Mosaic Law He seeks to combine Greek philosophy with 
Jewish religious beliefs , but his representation of the former 
IS very moderate as compared with the forceful utterances of 
religious truths 

Professor Bacon {Htbbert Journal, xv 1917) has argued 
convincingly that the book contained a " Memorial Day 
address,” delivered on the Feast of Dedication, in memory of 
Eleazar and the seven martyrs, who prepared the way for the 
recovery of the Temple from the tyrant, and proved them- 
selves worthy of the resurrection to eternal life There is 
much in the book pointing to its having been composed m 
the nature of a sermon, perhaps originally delivered orally (see 
especially and the use of the second jierson) That 

Greek was the language in which the book was originally 
written is generally recognized , the writer was probably a 
native of Alexandria 

Assumption of Moses Belonging similarly to the early 
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years of the first century ad we have next to consider a 
writing — or rather part of one, for in its present form it ends 
in the middle of a sentence — ^which bears the title The 
Assumption of Moses Among the apocryphal lists occur the 
titles of two writings the one ]ust mentioned, and The 
Testament of Moses Now the writing under consideration 
makes no mention of the assumption of Moses , but it is a 
Testament, similar to the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
a prophecy rather than a historical account of what happened 
to Moses The problem with which we are faced, therefore, is 
as to whether there were originally two distinct writings, the 
" Testament ” and the “ Assumption ” , or whether these 
formed two parts of one wnting The titles in the apocryphal 
lists would suggest the former, the breaking-off of our book in 
the middle of a sentence would suggest the latter, especially as it 
has the title “ Assumption ” Scholars differ in their views on 
the subject , but the want of decisive data makes it impossible 
to decide the question with certainty The author, as Charles 
has rightly pointed out, was a Pharisee but " a Pharisee who 
was the antithesis of the Zealot exactly in those respects m 
which Pharisaism differed from Zcalotism His book was 
designed as a protection against the growing secularuation of 
the Pharisaic party through its adoption of political ideals 
and popular Messianic beliefs ” Leszynsky holds that the 
author was a Sailducce , but in this case his arguments are not 
convincing There is one pronouncedly apocalj'ptic passage, 
lo' written in poetry, between which and certain elements 
in the Synoptic Gospels there is almost verbal identity This 
poetical piece looks as though it were a quotation from some 
popular apocalpytic writing Our book exists in only one 
extant MS in Latin , the text is imperfect and corrupt , all 
authorities are agreed that it is translated from a Greek text , 
but there are strong grounds for believing that the Greek was a 
translation from a Hebrew or Aramaic original, more probably 
the former 

Slavonic Enoch An Apocalypse in the strict sense of the 
word is the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, known also as the 
Slavonic Enoch (2 Enoch), as it has survived only in this 
language This is an entirelj' different book from that of 
I Enoch, excepting that it sometimes repioduces the 
phraseology and coneeptions of this latter The book is not 
a unity, for some sections evidently go back to a Hebrew 
original, and are, at the latest, pre-Christian The mam part 
of the book, however, was certai.ily written in Greek, and 
belongs to the middle of the first century a d , or thereabouts, 
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at any rate before the destruction of the Temple, for the 
sacnficial system is referred to as still in vogue in 59® The 
author was a Jew, but of the hellenistic type, for in questions 
affecting the ongin of the earth, sin, death, etc , he adopts 
Platonic, Egyptian, and Zend elements in a way which would 
have been impossible for a Palestinian Jew (Charles) , on the 
other hand, he was an upholder of the Law A point of 
interest about the book is that it presents us for the first 
time with the Jewish conception of the millennium Interest- 
ing also IS the fact that the teaching regarding the seven 
heavens, which appears in the Rabbinical literature, is here 
treated with a fullness not found elsewhere 

The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, so called from the best 
form in which it has come down to us (a Latin translation of 
this IS also e^tant), is to be distinguished from the Greek 
Apocalypse of Baruch (see below) The writer claims to have 
received from the Almighty revelations concerning the future, 
and writes with the object of heartening his people who are 
suffering under the tyranny of the Roman yoke The book is, 
however, composite in character , but all its component parts 
may be assigned to the period a d 50-100 There is a 
striking similarity both in thought and diction between this 
book and the Ezra. Apocalypse (see above, under 2 Esdras) , 
so numerous arc the points of contact that it was thought at 
one time that both were the work of one author That this, 
however, is not the case is now generally recognized The 
question arose which was indebted to the other, t e which of 
the two was the earlier in date It is very difficult to answer 
with certainty , but whereas an earlier generation of scholars 
held that the Ezra Apocalypse was the earlier, more modern 
scholars incline to the belief that this Apocalypse presents a 
more developed form, and that it was written subsequently 
to the other , this may be taken as the more likely The 
authors of our book were all Pharisees , some clearly lived 
before, others after, the destruction of the Temple in a d 70 
According to Charles, the portions written before this date 
included an Apocalypse (27-30') and the two visions (36-40 and 
53-74) , these chapters are important for the Messianic 
teaching contained m them The jiortions written after 
AD 70 include the rest of the book , a few chapters added 
by a final editor are but slightly later 

This Apocalypse, like the Ezra Apocalypse, is one of the 
most important for the study of Judaism at the beginning of 
the Christian era All the vital doctrines come in for con- 
sideration — the doctrine of God, of the Law, of the Messiah, 
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onginal sin, and free-will, works and justification, forgiveness, 
and the resurrection The present Synac is translated from 
the Greek version of a Hebrew original 

Testament of Abraham Of somewhat uncertain date is 
the Testament of Abraham, a work quite distinct from the 
Apocalypse of Abraham (see below) , James believes it to have 
been written in its original form in Greek in the second century 
A D by a Christian wnter, and that it embodies earlier material 
Others, Kohler and Ginzberg, with more probability, main- 
tain its Jewish character, apart from Christian interpolations , 
and regard is as originally wntten in Hebrew, and later 
translated into Greek , its date they put during the first 
century A D Howevfr this may be, the Greek exists in two 
recensions, represented by distinct MSS The eschatology of 
the book is peculiar, and in some respects unique, pointing 
to Alexandria rather than Palestine as the place of ongin 
of the book 

Ascension of Isaiah In the writing known as The Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah we have a composite work made up of three 
originally distinct writings The Martyrdom of Isaiah 
and The Testament of Hezekiah (3^®-5’^''), and The 

Vision of Isaiah ( =The Ascension of Isaiah, 6’-ii*®) The first of 
•these is Jewish, the other two are Christian As we now have 
it the book belongs to the second century A D , but the Jewish 
part IS certainly older In its complete form the book exists 
only in Ethiopic, but there are fragments in Greek, Latin, 
and Slavonic The original language of the Christian parts 
was Greek, that of the Jewish part probably Hebrew or 
Aramaic The Christian parts alone are apocalpytic, the 
Jewish part is legendary The book is not without import- 
•ance from a doctrinal point of view , and the Testament of 
^Hezekiah gives an interesting picture of the conditions in rhe 
Christian church at the close of the first century 

Apocalypse of Abraham The Apocalypse of Abraham 
aelongs to the end of the first, or beginning of the second 
century ad It consists of two distinct parts (i-8 and 9-32) , 
the second of which alone is apocalyptic, containing a revela- 
tion to Abraham concerning the future of the Jewish race 
The book is extant in Slavonic, translated from the Greek, 
which was probably itself a version of a Semitic ongmal Its 
interest lies mainly in the picture it gives of the apocalyptic 
ideas of later Judaism 

Apocalypse of Moses In the book called the Apocalypse of 
Moses we have a writing the title of which is difficult to account 
for Of the forty-three chapters of which it consists, almost 
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the wliole have their parallel in the fifty-three chapters oi the 
book called the Life of Adam and Eve The name of Moses 
IS not mentioned in our book in spite of its title , it is strictly 
a legendary life of Adam and Eve The ongmal language of 
both books was Hebrew They belong, in all probability, in 
their present form to the end of the first century A d For the 
study of the Jewish doctrine of sin our book is of value There 
IS but little of an apocalyptic character in it , the life hereafter 
and the resurrection are, however, referred to It appears 
to have enjoyed considerable popularity m the Early Church 
The Greek Apocalypse of Baruch has affinities with the 
Syriac apocalypse here and there , it is also interesting to 
note that in the latter, the Almighty prpmises to grant Baruch 
cosmic revelations (76^), but these are not further mentioned 
m that book, while in the Greek Apocalypse we find the 
promise fulfilled But otherwise the two are quite independent 
writings The date of our book, which contains some 
Christian elements, is the latter part of the second century A D 
1 he Book of Joseph and Asenath, known also as the Con- 
fession and Prayer of Asenath, belongs, in all probability, 
to the second century ad It is a romance elaborated from 
the scanty references to Asenath occurring in Gen 41*^ 46*“, 

where it is said that Pharoah gave her (she was the daughter 
of Potipherah, priest of On), to Joseph, to wife, and that she 
bore him Manasseh and Ephraim The book is essentially 
Jewish m character, but has been subjected to some Christian 
revision It belongs, according to Kohler, " to the Iicllenistic 
propaganda literature by which Jewish writers eiKlea\ourecl 
to win the non-Jtwisli world for the Jewl^h faith '' 
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V THE NEW TESTAMENT AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
WRITINGS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT PERIOD 


I The Primitive Tradition and the Earliest 
Documents 

Our earliest records* of the Primitive Church show us a body 
engaged not in book-production but in preaching The subject 
of the preaching is stated by St Paul (i Cor — a cruci- 

fied Messiah To the Jews this topic is offensive, almost 
blasphemous, for '' a crucified Messiah ” is a contradiction in 
terms to the Gentiles it is nonsense, for " a crucified Messiah” 
means no more than a Jewish agitator very properly con- 
demned and executed by the lawfully appointed guardians of 
the pax Roniana When the time comes for a Christian apolo- 
getic, the line of defence against Jewish criticism is that the 
crucified Messiah was part and parcel of the eternal purpose 
of God as shown in the Old Testament , against Gentile 
criticism that the condemnation was undeserved and the 
crucifixion a miscarriage o^ justice But Paul and the earliest 
preachers are not on the defensive They are proclaiming the 
glorious fact that a crucified Messiah is for them the power of 
God and the wisdom of God 

The content of this earliest preaching can be gathered partly 
from the speeches in the first half of the Acts 
4’” '^ lo^® " and partly from passages in the 

Pauline Epistles, where the Apostle appears to be handling 
traditional material (notably i Cor IS'"’ , Rom !*■*, 8®*, 
10®’®) , possibly also from certain passages in the Pastoral 
Epistles (Windisch, ZNW, xxxiv (1935), 213-238) In bare 
outline the message is as follows 

The promises made in the Old Testament are fulfilled 
The Messiah ben David has come 
He IS Jesus of Nazareth, who 

Went about doing good and executing mighty works 
by the power of God, 

Was crucified according to the purpose of God, 
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Was raised by God from the dead, 

Is exalted by God and given the name KOpiof, 

Will come again for the judgement and restoration of 
all things 

Therefore all you who hear the message repent and be 
baptized 

(For a fuller discussion of these matters see C H Dodd, The 
Apostolic Preaching and its Developments ) 

If we now set beside these results the conclusions reached 
by recent criticism of the Synoptic Gospels, they confirm and 
illuminate one another in a striking way For it is increasingly 
evident that the kernel of the Gospels is the Passion Narrative, 
and it IS precisely the Passion Narrative that resists form- 
cntical analysis But the content of the earliest preaching is just 
the Passion Narrative stated in the form “Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Messiah bcii David crucified, raised from the dead, and 
exalted as Lord ’’ It is the story of the Cross put into theo- 
logical form Thus we are led to the conclusion that the earliest 
composition of the Pnmitive Church, the germ of our New 
Testament is the Passion Narrative told as a piece of history 
and preached as a gospel This is not a wntten document , 
but It may be conjectured that its form and content were 
fairly firmly fixed 

But while the Passion Narrative is the kernel of the earliest 
Gospel, it IS not the whole of it The apostolic jireaching sees 
the Passion as the culmination of the Ministry (Acts 2^-, lo’®) 
It IS therefore reasonable to suppose that the early oral tradi- 
tion prefixed to the Passion story an outline of the Ministry 
with stories illustrating its purpose and method 

Further, a large part of the activity of Jesus had been 
teaching addressed to all kinds of audiences It w.is inevitable 
that this too should be treasured up in the meuiones of those 
who heard it, and repeated when believers met together 
When new members were added to the community they must 
be instructed about the kind of life that ]< sus had jirescribed 
for those who entered the Kingdom of God as His discipks 
Thus alongside of the oral tradition about the crucified Messiah 
ben David there would grow up the oral tradition of the teach- 
ing of Jesus This latter probably first took written form m 
the document known as Q, which was used by the authors of 
Matthew and Luke By comparison of these two (jospels 
we can reconstruct Q with a fair amount of probability, though 
we cannot be certain that aU of it has been incorporated 
in Matthew and Luke, or that the exact wording has been 
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preserved Yet there is a large measure of agreement among 
scholars as to the scope and content of the document, and 
differences of opinion concern the minor details and the fnnges 
of the subject I should assign to Q the matter contained in 
Luke 3’"® 4^’’®, 6®® ** yi-e'O «>>-» i®(') ib-ss 

3 8-18 31-34^ jj9-26 27-29C) 29-36 37-4i(t) 42-S2 I2l<') 2-13 

22-34 35-S8l>) 39-49 47-S0(l) 61-59 ^^18-30 34 35 j^l6 24 26 27 34-35(’) 

i6*8 i*-i6_ 171-® *2-37 Study of the document thus, re- 
constructed leads to the conclusion that it was compiled 
primarily as a manual of instruction in the meaning of disciple- 
ship for the use of those wiio were converted by the preaching 
of the Gospel It may be conjectured that the need for such a 
treatise would be felt^most acutely as soon as the Church began 
to make converts in large numbers, and especially when 
converts began to be drawn from non- Jewish circles This 
happened at Antioch (Acts ii*®'*®), where there arose a mixed 
community of Jewish and Gentile Christians , and it is per- 
missible to suppose that it was there that Q was written down 
in Aramaic and first translated into Greek, probablv before 
the middle of the first century 

The question whether the statement of Papias preserved by 
Eusebius (Eccl Hat iii 39 16) refers to Q is still m debate 
In my opinion the question ought to b*- answered in the affirma- 
tive (see the discussion in The Mission and Message of Jesus, 
pp 308-312), in which case the possibility emerges that Q was 
put together by the Matthew whose name appears in the list 
of the Twelve (Matt 10®) 

It IS probable that other collections of material concerning 
the Ministry were put together at an early date There is, for 
example, the so-called " Little Apocalypse ” embedded in 
Mark 13 there is the collection of ccnflict-stories (Mark 2^-3®, 
ii*'-i2®®) there is the mass of teaching peculiar to Matthew, 
which may be derived from a Jerusalem compilation made up 
on similar lines to Q perhaps about a decade later than that 
document And more besides In fact, it becomes increasingly 
likely that the process by which the oral tradition was reduced 
to writing and finally presented in the Gospels was a good deal 
more complicated than we usually think , and that much of the 
material, which was later incorporated in the Gospels, was in 
written form at an earlier date than is commonly allowed 
If we ask what literature the Church possessed at the time 
when Paul and Barnabas set out on the first Missionary Journey, 
the answer will be the Old Testament , an outhne of the 
Ministry of Jesus and a detailed account of the Passion, the 
latter in a fixed form if not written down , a collection of 
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the teachings of Jesus (Q) probably in writing , possibly other 
collections of material — parables, conflict-stones, proof-texts 
from the Old Testament, either wntten down or on the way 
to being wntten down 

2 The Pauline Corpus 

The oldest written documents of the New Ttstament that 
have come down to us direct are the letters of St Paul (The 
Synoptic Gospels, though they incorporate matenal which is 
of earlier date than the earliest Pauline Epistle, are themselves 
later than the latest of Paul’s letters ) These letters are all 
addressed to people who are already Qhnstians They pre- 
suppose a Gospel which has already been preached and 
accepted , and their primary purpose is to give further explana- 
tion and direction where problems and ditficulties of belief or 
practice have arisen 

The mam critical problem in connexion with the Pauline 
Corpus IS that of arranging the letters in chronological order 
and fitting them into their proper jilaces m the missionary 
career of the Apostle A fixed point is piovided by the 
Corinthian correspondence, which can be confidently placed 
in the period covered by Acts iq, and the Epistle to the Romans, 
which was most probably written duiing tlu three months’ stay 
m Greece (Connth) mentioned in Acts 20^'’ It is generally 
agreed that i Thessdlomans and, if ginuine, 2 Ihcssalonians 
are earlier than the Corinthian Epistles , but there is no sign of 
unanimity about the placing of the remaining letters Ihere 
are two questions in debate (a) whether Galatians was 
wntten about the same time as the lettirs to Corinth and Rome 
or at a date antenor to the 1 hessalonian correspondence , 
(b) whether any or all of the so-called " Captivity Epistles ” 
were wntten during Paul’s stay in Ephesus Tin former 
problem is further complicated by the question whether the 
Galatians to whom the letter is addressed w'ere the Celtic 
peoples who had their homes in the districts about Pessinus,! 
Ancyra, and Tavium or the South-Galatian communities 
founded by Paul and Barnabas on their first expedition into 
Asia Minor The treatment of the Epistles which follows is 
based on the view that there is a slight balance of probability 
m favour of placing Galatians and Fhihppians in the Ephesian 
period 

(a) The Thessaloman Correspondence Two letters ad- 
dressed from ” Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy to the Church 
of the Thessalomans ” Thesscilonica (modern Salomca), an 
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important commercial city at the head of the Thermic Gulf 
and on the main road linking Rome with the East (the Via 
Egnatia), capital of the Roman province of Macedonia, had 
been evangelized by Paul on his second missionary journey 
(Acts 17^'*) His stay in the city was probably longer than 
the brief notice in Acts would suggest (cf i Thess 2}’- 
Phil 4^*) After leaving Thessalonica Paul went on to Beroea 
and Athens, and later to Corinth The correspondence falls 
within the period covered by these movements 

The genuineness of i Thessalomans is now generally 
recognized , but 2 Thessalomans is rejected by some scholars 
The main objection to it is that there does not seem to be 
any point in writing it to a community which already has 
I Thessalomans But this argument tells just as much against 
the view that it is a forgery , for there would be just as little 
point in fabricating 2 Thessalomans if i Thessalomans was 
already in existence he fact that 2 Thessalomans looks 
like a “pale ghost” of i Thessalomans must be otherwise 
explained Two solutions of the problem are offeied 

(I) Hamack suggested that the two letters were sent to 
different sections of the community — 2 Thessalomans to the 
Jewish Christians and i Thessalomans to the Gentile Christians 
Against this view' is thi fact that both are addressed to ” the 
Church of the Tlu ssalomans ” without any hint of the exist- 
ence of two sections Moreover, it is scarcely credible that 
Paul would have countenanced such a division in the Church, 
had it existed 

(II) Grotius, and others since, maintained that 2 Thessa- 
lomans IS the earlier of the two letters In favour of this 
view It IS argued that the troubles and persecutions, which 
m I Thessalomans are treated large’y as things of the past, 
are at their height in 2 T hessalomans Further, the disorders 
m the community are described in 2 Thess 3^^^ as some- 
thing new, of which the writers have just heard , whereas in 
I ITiess 4^® and 5“* they arc spoken of m a way that would 
be unintelligible if we did not already know the fuller de- 
scription in 2 Thess 3 It IS also argued that the emphasis 
on the signature (2 Thess 3''') is pointless except in a first 
letter It is evident from the letters that the community is 
obsessed by the idea of the imminent return of Chnst , and 
m both letters this matter is dealt with at some length The 
statements made are more easily intelligible if 2 Thessalomans 
IS pnor to I Thessalomans For 2 Thess 2'''* is an explana- 
tion why the Parousia is not to be expected immediately — 
there is to be a Satanic Parousia first, a final effort of the 
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Kingdom of Evil Then the question anses in Thessalonica 
what of those who die in the meantime before the return of 
Chnst ? To that question the answer is given in i Thess. 

4i3_5ii 

If we assume the priority of 2 Thessalonians, the order of 
events may be reconstructed somewhat as follows Pau 
arrives at Athens and sends word to Silvanus and Timothy 
to follow from Bercea as quickly as possible (Acts ) 

Silvanus and Timothy come to Athens and report the latest 
news from Thessalonica Paul writes 2 Thessalonians, and 
sends it to Thessalonica by the hand of Timothy (cf i Thess 
Later, Paul moves on to Corinth and is there joined 
by Silvanus and Timothy (Acts 18*), who have been in 
Macedonia Paul then writes i Thessalonians as a reply to 
questions unresolved by 2 Thessalonians On this hypo- 
thesis 2 Thessalonians would be dated in the latter part of 49 
and I Thessalonians early in 50 

(b) The Corinthian Correspondence The two letters pre- 
served m the New Testament supply evidence that Paul wrote 
two others to the Corinthian community The first of these 
(A) preceded i Conntluans (B) and is referred to in that epistle 
(i Cor 5°) The other (C) was written after 1 Cormtliians 
and IS referred to in 2 Cor (D) 2^' 7® A, B, and C were 

written from Ephesus, D from Macedonia 

Corinth was an important and wealthy city on the Isthmus 
of Connth, capital of the senatorial province of Achiea and 
seat of the Proconsul Here Paul carried on a mission which 
may be dated with great probability as beginning in the 
winter of 49-50 and ending m the summer of 51 It is 
described in Acts 18* '® After his departure further propa- 
ganda was carried on by Apollos (Acts In the 

meantime Paul went, by way of Ephesus, to C aisarea, Jeru- 
salem, and Antioch whence, after staying some time, he began 
a new journey through Asia Minor (Acts This 

journey terminated at Ephesus (Acts 19') where a ministry 
extending over some three years began It is not possible j 
to determine with certainty the length of time between the 
departure from Corinth and the arrival at Ephesus The 
indications given m Acts are too slight to allow of reckoning 
forward from 51 A definite result could be reached by 
reckoning back from the Procuratorship of Festus (Acts 24*’), 
but unfortunately that date is not fixed with certainty (esti- 
mates vary from 55 to 61) On the whole a date about 60 
seems the more likely, and in that case the Ephesian ministry 
would be dated about 54-57, and the Corinthian correspond- 
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ence would belong to a time when the Church at Connth had 
been in existence for over five years 

From the explanation given by Paul in i Cor it 

appears that letter A dealt with the maintenance of moral 
standards within the Church — Connth was a byword for 
sexual vice — and that the admonitions had been misunder- 
stood It has been thought that a fragment of this letter is 
preserved in 2 Cor a passage which seems to be out of 

place in its present context This is possible, though it cannot, 
of course, be proved 

Letter B in the senes (our i Corinthians) is a long communi- 
cation containing Paul's comments on reports that had been 
brought to him about the affairs of the community (i~6) as well as 
a detailed reply to a letter sent to him from the Church {7-16) 
It reveals a society torn by internal dissensions of all kinds 
There are party divisions (i2®-42>)^ social cliques even 

law-suits between memtiers There are nval inter- 

pretations of the nature of Christian morality and Chnstian 
worship The life of the community would seem to be the 
negation of the principles laid down m chap 13 The most 
serious trouble was the division of the Church into sections with 
party names, the factions whose rallying cries were " I am of 
Paul ” or " Apollos ” or " Cephas ” or “ Christ ” The most 
probable interpretation of these party labels explains the first 
two in terms of personal attachment of members to the 
two men who had worked n the Corinthian mission-held 
I Cor 3* * makes it clear that there was no rivalry between the 
two men and that the Paul and Apollos parties were not 
on the same footing as the other two The Cephas party 
and the Christ party both represented a challenge to the 
authority of Paul, the former washing to subordinate him to 
the Jerusalem apostolate represenied by Peter, the latter 
wishing to throw off all human authonty whatsoever It is 
Paul’s nght to the title of Apostle that is at stake , and in 
I Corinthians we have the first indications of a controversy 
which becomes violent in 2 Corinthians and Galatians, and is 
probably referred to in PhiJippians 

It IS inferred from 2 Cor 13*'^ that, after sending 
I Corinthians, Paul paid a personal visit to Connth (the so- 
called " painful visit ”) m the hope of dealing with the situa- 
tion effectively This visit was a complete fiasco, and Paul 
returned to Ephesus humiliated 

As a result letter C was written (the " severe letter ") From 
the references to it in 2 Corinthians it is clear that it was written 
in great grief and indignation and that it probably presented 
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some kind of ultimatum to the Corinthian commumty. It was 
dispatched by the hand of Titus, and Paul, after a period of 
anxious waiting, first at Troas and then in Macedonia, received 
a satisfactory report from Titus It has been argued that a 
part of letter C is preserved in 2 Cor 10-13, the mam ri-ason 
being the abrupt change of temper in these chapters It tan, 
however, be said on the other side that there was a recalcitrant 
minority who had remained unmoved by the severe letter and 
the visit of Titus, and that the conclusion of 2 Corinthians is 
directed to these persons However that may be, it would 
seem that these chapters have 111 mind the “ Christ party ” 
(10’) and the “ Cephas party ” , and it is probable that it 
was with the more violent members of these jiarties that 
Paul's chief difficulties lay It is clear that the majority of 
the church members were brought ovtr to the side of Paul by 
the combined effect of the " severe letter ” and the repre- 
sentations of Titus Paul's response to this change is given 
in the last letter of the series 

Letter D (2 Cor or 2 Cor i-^) shows clearl\ the relief 
which Paul feels at the termination of the dispute It ri'affirms 
(1-7) his claim to the title of Apostle and the claim of his 
preaching to be the authentic Gospel of Christ , and it is 
significant that stress is laid on the apostolic olfice a- a ministry 
of reconciliation Perhaps it is significant, too, that chaps 8 
and 9 are devoted to the arrangements for the ollc ring to the 
Jerusalem Church, especially if Paul had siiccLssfullv resisted 
an attempt to bring the Gentih comnumitn s imdi i I’alcstmian 
control If chaps 10-13 arc part of 2 Cormtlnaiis and not pait 
of the “ seveie letter,” they must be taki 11 as an indication 
that there were still a few in Corinth who had not (ome ovii 
to Paul’s side in the struggle 

The dates of the four letters can be livid appi ovimatc ly 
LetterD is written from Macedonia when ihc Ljilu sian mmistiy 
is ended If we jilacc the Eplusian ministry in \ u 54 57, wc 
may take the late autumn of \ i) 57 as tlu dati of lliis letter 
Events moved swiftly m the lattei jiart of this i ontioversy , and 
we should probably place the "severe letter ’ as near as 
possible to letter D, sometime elurmg the smimii r of a n 57 
The "painful visit " must have take 11 jilae e shoi tly before the dis- 
patch of the "severe letter,” and should also be’ dated in \ D 57 
The interval between i ( orintbiaiis and tbe " painful visit ” 
cannot be dete’rminecl with certainty , but it may liave been 
considerable, and there may have been a lairly long period 
between letter A and i Corinthians Possibly i t urmthians 
should be dated about the middle of the Ephesian pc nod 
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(c) The Letter to the Galatians There are two great 
problems here the date and the destmation Who are the 
Galatians to whom the letter is addressed ? Two answers 
are possible they are the inhabitant'' of the old kingdom 
of Galatia, with its main centres at Anc3n'a, Pessinus, and 
Tavium (North-Galatian theory) , or they are the inhabitants 
of the Roman province of Galatia, primarily the churches 
founded by Paul and Barnabas on the first missionary journey 
(South-Galatian theory) The former is the traditional view 
and still has the support of some scholars If it is correct, 
a very early date for tlu Ispistlc is automatically excluded 
But on the whole it seems that a better case can be made 
out for the South-GaUtian theory, in which case the question 
of date is opin , any date after the first missionary journey 
IS possible Ihc choice lies betwacn two a date before the 
C ouncil of Jerusalem (Acts 15) or a date during the Ephesian 
ministry 

The problem partly turns on the relation of the visits of 
Paul to Jerusalem described in Galatians and those d'-senbed 
in Acts It IS generally agreed that the first visit in Galatians 
(118 24 ) corresponds to the first in Acts (9“ ») The traditional 
view equates tlie sicond \isit described in Galatians (2'-'®) 
with the visit for the Jerusalem Council (Acts 15), which is 
the third visit rccoided 111 Acts If tins identification is correct, 
the Kjustle must be later than the Council It is, however, 
held by many good scholars that tins identification is wrong 
and that the second visit of (lalatians corresponds to the second 
visit in Acts, the faniine visit (Acts ii) If this is right, it is 
possible to date (lalatians befoie the Council There are two 
other possibilities (a) that the narrative of Acts is confused 
and that Acts 11 and Acts 15 are two accounts of one and 
tlu same visit wliicli is also described in Gal 2, or (6) that 
the v'lsit destribed 111 G.il 2 is not to be equated vv7th either 
of tlu visits in Acts II and 15 It is not jiossible to solve 
the problem with certainty , but the issues may be clarified. 
The proceedings in (ud 2 cannot be identified with the 
Jerusalem t ouncil, tor tlie oiiv records a private intervuew, 
the other, a large ini 1 ting 1 he most that can be said is 
that the intcrvuvv m <ial 2 may have taken place during the 
touncil visit 1 he case for identifying the visit of Gal 2 
with the famine visit looks stronger than it really is Paul 
says (Gal 2'^) that he went up xard a<7roxii/ which the 

ujiholders of the theoiy exjdain by reference to the prophecy' 
of the famine by Agabus ^Acts ii*®) But this is rather far- 
fetched Paul went up as an official representative of the 
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Antioch Church conveying the funds raised for the famine 
relief , and the narrative in Acts leaves it an open question 
whether that fund was raised when Agabus prophesied the 
famine or when the famine actually took place Further, the 
business transacted by Paul dunng the visit di'scribt'd in 
Gal 2 has no relation at all to the " revelation ’’ given through 
Agabus The real business of the visit concerned the spheres 
of activity of Paul and Barnabas on the one hand and of the 
older Apostles on the other , and that business was amicably 
settled (Gal 2®) Even the question of the circumcision of 
Titus was a side-issue, which Paul dismisses in a parenthesis 
(and his account of the episode is obscure largely beiause it is 
a parenthesis) The difficulties are great. m identifying Gal 2 
with either Acts 11 or Acts 15 , and they are not removed, but 
aggravated, by recent attempts to present Acts ii and Acts 15 
as duplicate accounts of one and the same visit 

There remains the possibility that Gal 2 describes a visit 
not recorded in Acts, which mtans that w'e are reduced to 
guessing its place in the framework supplied by i\cts The 
main purpose of the visit, the purpose which it achieved, was 
the recognition by Jerusalem of the tall of Paul and Barnabas 
to the Gentile mission In that case the qiu stioii is wtu’fher 
It was apiiroval of a project or recognition of a /aii accompli , 
does It fall before or after the first missionary journey ^ In 
favour of the former alternative is the fact that it oflers a 
satisfactory explanation of Kard uTOKUKi/piy in (jal 2“ the 
revelation in question is that described in Acts 13- In that 
case the visit falls between the nwelation of Acts 13- and the 
departure of Paul and Barnabas (Acts 13*) This allows us 
to place the visit of Peter to Antioch in its most natural 
place, between the return of Paul and Barnabas from (lalatia 
and the Jerusalem Council If we reject this hvpothesis the 
next best view is that in Gal 2 we have the descrijition of a 
private interview with the Jerusalem leaders after the first 
missionary journey, and perhaps at the time of the Jerusalem 
( ouncil, m which the older Apostles gav'c apjiroval to what 
had been already done by Paul and Barnabas This would 
automatically exclude the pre-Council date for the Epistle , 
the former alternative leaves it an open question 

The question of date can now be considered from another 
point of view If the issue in Galatians is the issue of circum- 
cision of Gentde converts and if that was the mam issue before 
the Jerusalem Council, it is possible to suppose that Galatians 
was written before the Council But if, as I think, the Council 
was occupied primarily, not with the question of circumcision. 
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but with the matters raised by the events narrated by Paul 
in Gal. 2“ , and if the occasion of Galatians is, as I think, 

an attempt to question Paul’s status as an Apostle, then the 
pre-Council date for the Epistle becomes extremely unlikely, 
and we ought rather to place it in the period when we know 
that Paul’s status was seriously challenged, the period of the 
Connthian corresponch-nce It is not possible to fix the date 
more precisely, but it may be conjectured that it is not far 
from the time when the " severe letter ” was wntten 

(d) The Letter to the Phtltpptans The traditional view 
places the wnting o,' the four letterb, Philippians, Colossians, 
Philemon, and Ephesians (if a genuine letter of Paul) in the 
period when Paul waj under arrest in Rome (Acts 28) This 
view has lately been challenged by the theory that either 
Philippians alone or all four should be assigned to the penod 
of the Ephesian ministry, or alternatively, to the time when 
Paul was in custody at Cresarea (Acts 23^* 26®®) The case 
for a non-Roman origin is strongest for Philippians, and here 
the Ephesian hypothesis has definite advantages over the 
Caesarean If Philippians was written from Rome or Cssarea, 
Paul was under arrest when he wrote the letter, and the 
references to his " bonds " must bt interpreted in that sense 
But if we entertain th( Ephesian theory, what was taVen as 
a matter of course becomes a question, and we have to ask 
whether there is anything in the letter to compel the conclusion 
that Paul was a prisoner when he wrote it If, and only if, 
that question is answered in the affirmative, is it necessary 
to postulate an Ephesian imprisonment of Paul, an imprison- 
ment for which tlicre is no othei evidence of any weight 

A second question, which can be examined separately, 
may be put thus if Pliilippians was wntten from Ephesus, 
w'here in the Ephrsian piriod is its most likely placed To 
this question there is onlj one answer that is at all probable 
All the evidence points to a date before i Corinthians, that is, 
probably within the first half of the Ephesian ministry A 
comparison of Phil 2'* with i Cor 16^ " suggests that 

Philippians IS a good deal earlier than i t ormthians , and 
this IS supjiorted by tlie absence in Philippians of any reference 
to the Jerusalem rt In f fund, for which arrangements were 
well advanced when i Corinthians was written The state- 
ment (Phil 4'“) that the Philippian help for Paul himself had 
been delayed by " lack of opportunity ” is understandable m 
the light of Acts 18**^ , and Epaphroditus may have arrived 
at Ephesus soon after Paul’s return from the East Phil 2“'®® 
suggests that Epaphroditus had spent a considerable time 
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With Paul, probably engaged in missionary work under the 
Apostle (cf Lightfoot, Phihpptans, 6i f ) How long this 
lasted we do not know All that can be said is that the in- 
dications favour a relatively early date in the Ephesian pcnod 
for the writing of Philippians 

If that be so, we have to return to the question of an 
Ephesian impnsonment, and ask whether it is probable It 
IS not mentioned in Acts, which is strange, since it must have 
ended in the acquittal of Paul, and an acquittal would have 
been a good point for Luke, with his strong apologetic interests, 
to record Further, in other places (Philippi and Corinth) a clash 
V'lth the authonties involves the termination of Paul’s active 
work in these places for the time being , Similarly, in Acts 19, 
the uproar at Ephesus is followed at once by the account of 
Paul's departure from the city (Acts 20’) Moreover, in the 
letter itself there is nothing to compel the belief tliat it was 
written in confinement The referenees to " bonds ’’ and 
"the Praetonum " can all be understood of something that is 
past , and the plans outlined in suggest that Paul is 

free to arrange his future movements Ihe confident preaching 
of the majority of the brethren (i**) is easily understandable 
if the proceedings against the Apostle had ended in an acquittal 
Further, if Paul was in prison for preaching Christ, it is difficult 
to see how others b)' preaching Christ would increase his 
affliction (i‘’) One would have thought that tlie first result 
of such activity would be that those who indulged in it would 
]om him in gaol The conclusion would seem to be that Paul 
was a free man wlien the letter was WTitten early in the 
Ephesian period It is still a possibility that he had been 
under arrest at an earlier stage in that period, and that he is 
referring to this m the letter But there is another possibility 
that IS at least worth consideration that the reference is to 
the events at Corinth described in Acts 18'^ In support of 
this it may be urged that Paul’s statement of the case in 
Phil IS consistent with the finding of Galho in Ac ts 18'^^ , 
and that the subsequent developments as described in 
Phil 1I6-18 tally with the situation disclosed in i Corinthians 

If this IS the case, we may conjecturally restore the sequence 
of events thus The Philippian Church, w'hose foundation is 
described m Acts had maintained close and friendly 

relations with Paul, sending contributions to help his work 
at Thessalomca and at Corinth They had no opportunity 
to continue this good work while he was away in the East, 
but on his return to Ephesus they sent not only money but 
a volunteer, Epaphroditus, to assist in the work Epaphroditus 
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broke down in health and had to be sent back to 'Philippi 
^2**-*#), and Paul wrote this letter explaining why Epaphroditus 
could not continue and acknowledging the gift of money At 
the same time he gives the PhiJippians an account of develop- 
ments since his departure from Corinth and his own attitude 
to them and warns them against the divisive influences 

of Jewish Christian propaganda, exhorting them to maintain 
unity among themselves and loyalty to their own Apostle 
(2' * i2-i 8_ ji-® 17 - 18 ) Xbis emphasis on unity and loyalty is 
very relevant in view of the situation which was developing 
in Corinth and in the Galatian Churches , and we have no 
reason to suppose that the Philippian community failed to 
respond to the call 

(e) 1 he Letter to the Romans The movements of Paul 
after leaving Ephesus are described in Acts 20'"® From this 
passage we learn that he spent three months in Hellas, pre- 
sumably with his headquarters at Corinth During this period — 
probably December a d 57 Februarj a d 58 — the letter to the 
Romans was written It differs from the previous letters in 
that it is addressed to a Church which Paul had not founded, 
or even visited Its object is to prepare the way for a visit 
which he hopes to make, and to enlist the support of the 
Roman ('hurch for his missionary plans in the West Further, 
It IS not written to meet a particular emergency, but is rather 
an exposition, as nearly systematic as anything wntten by 
Paul could be, of the essentials of the Gospel which he preaches 
It IS a document that would be valued by any Chinch where 
Paul w-as known, and there are indications in the text that 
Rome was not the only Church to receive a copy 

The pnncijial, though not the only, clue to the early history 
of the letter is the doxology (K V 16®^ This piece is an 
interpolation, and it appears in three different places in the 
MSS aftt r 14®®, 15®®, and ib®'* Since an interpolated doxology 
would naturally be put at the end of the document, the infer- 
ence is that Romans, at a very early date, was extant in three 
forms Further, there are what appear to be three full closes in 
the letter itself at 15'®, 15®®. and 16®® or 16®® The didactic 
part of the letter ends at 15'® , the rest of chap 15 is con- 
cerned with Paul’s own plans and is obviously meant for the 
information of the Roman Church , chap 16 is widely held 
to be a letter to the Church at Ephesus The most probable 
explanation of tlie data would seem to be that the letter was 
wntten m the first instance to be sent to Rome, and that 
this document ended at 15®® . a copy of this letter with a 
covering note or postscript (chap 16) was sent to Ephesus , 
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and, possibly, another copy of the didactic portion (ending 
at i5‘* and without the Roman and Ephesian personaha) was 
retained at Connth At a later date the letter was " edited " 
by Marcion, who made it end at 14*® Whether the text on 
which he operated contained chaps 15 and 16 we do not 
know , but as his work was probably done in Rome, we may 
suppose that it contained chap 15 at least 

The letter as it stands seems clearly to be a single com- 
position put together for a definite purpose — to make clear to 
the Church at large the position of the writer The first three 
verses make that obvious It does not, however, follow that 
the whole Epistle was specially composed for the purpose 
indeed, there is some probability in the view that St Paul 
made use of already existing manuscript material {e g chaps 
9-11) in writing the letter 

At the end of the three months’ stay in Connth, Paul 
set out for Syria (Acts 20®) The journey, as is clear from 
Acts 20, 21 and Rom 15®“ ®®, was begun with forebodings of 
disaster which became more definite as time went on, till they 
culminated in tlie prophecy of Agabus (Acts 21“* “) This 
prophecy was quickly fulfilled when Paul arrived in Jerusalem 
he had only been there a few days when a not was raised against 
him (21®’® ), and for his own safety he had to be arrested by 
the Romans He was in custody at Jerusalem or Caesarea some 
two years (Acts 24®’), from early summer of a d 58 to summer 
of A D 60 (Acts 2i®®-26®®), when on liisappeal to the Emperor he 
was sent under escort to Rome, arriving there after many hard- 
ships in the spring of a d 61 (Acts 27, 28) He was under open 
arrest in Rome for " two whole years” (Acts 28®”), that is, spring 
AD 61 to spring A D 63 'I here the narrative of Acts ends 
(f) The Letters to the Lolosstans and to Philemon Coloss® 
was one of three towns in the I.ycus valley about 100 miles 
east of Ephesus The other two were Laodicea and Hierapolis, 
and it appears from Col 4” that there were Christian com- 
munities in all three places It is generally inferred from 
Col I* ®, 2' that Paul was not personally acquainted with 
these churches, which had been founded by others (Coloss® 
by Epaphras, 1®“^) They may be regarded as daughter- 
communities of the Church at Ephesus 

It IS clear from Col 4** that two letters were sent, one to 
Coloss® and the other to Laodicea , but there is no letter to 
Laodicea in the Canon On the other hand, it is clear that 
the letter to Philemon was sent along with Colossians, and it 
has consequently been suggested that Philemon is really the 
missing letter to Laodicea Another suggestion (which goes 
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back to Marcion) is that the letter to the Ephesians is really 
the letter to the Laodiceans 

Though arguments can be brought forward for placing 
Colossians and Philemon in the Ephesian ministry, the balance 
of probability seems to favour Rome as the place of wntmg, 
and the composition will accordingly fall in the two-year 
period mentioned at the end of Acts (cad 61-63). 

Colosfaians was written to meet certain false doctrines 
which had obtained a foothold in the community The 
essential point at issue was whether Christianity is the final 
religion The Colossian heiesy — so far as we can infer its 
nature from Paul’s criticism of it in the Epistle — professed to 
supplement the Pauline Gospel on both the theological and 
the ethical sides, with elements from pagan mythology and 
philosophy and Jewish ritual practice Chnstianity was in 
process of being transformed into an ascetic theosophy 
Paul’s reply to all this is a strong assertion of the uniqueness 
of the Gospel and the absolute pre-eminence of Christ 

The accompanying letter is actually addressed nut to 
Philemon alone, but to Philemon, Apphia, Archippus, and the 
( hurch that meets in Philemon's house The purpose of the 
letter IS to intercede for Philemon’s runaway slave, Onesimus, 
who had found his vs ay to Paul, been befriended and converted 
by him, and was now sent back to his master It is quite 
possible, even probable, that what Paul really wanted was to 
liave Onesimus sent back again to him as his assistant More 
hazardous is the further suggestion (J Knox, Philemon among 
the Letters of Paul) that Onesimus was so released, and later 
became the head of the Ephesian community (Ignatius, Efih 1 ), 
though it IS not impossible In any case, it may be inferred, 
from the fact that the letter was preserved, that Philemon did 
not turn down Paul's reque-it 

(g) The Letter to the Ephesians presents a greater variety 
of problems and solutions than any other in the Pauline 
collection Both the Pauline authorship and the Ephesian 
destination are strongly dimed by many scholars It is 
argued that the litter cannot be by Paul because its teaching 
differs in essential points from that of the unquestioned 
epistles , particularly that it takes over the wording of 
Colossians and uses it in new senses Further, that the style 
IS different from that of the real Paul , the difference may be 
crudely stated thus the difficulty of, say, Romans is that 
the writer goes oft at tangents , that of Ephesians is that 
the writer ties himself m knots Against the Ephesian destma- 
tion it is urged (a) that in three very old and valuable MSS 
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m S the vital words " m Et^esus " are absent IrMS i> ; 
{b) that m Marcioii’s Canon the Epistle was superscribeid "To 
the Laodiceans ” ; (c) that it is inconceivable that so abstract 
and impersonal a document should have been sent by Paul to 
a Church with which his relations had been so prolonged and 
intimate . (d) that there is no indication in the letter of any 
concrete Church situation to which it is addressed, that it is, in 
fact, not a letter at all but a theological tract in ejnstolary 
form 

Solutions of the problem, which maintain the authenticity of 
the letter, explain it either (with Marcion) as tlie letter to the 
Laodiceans referred to rn Col 4’®, or as a circular letter, 
similar to that in Rev 1-3, intended to be read m a number of 
Asian churches 

Scholars who regard the letter as pseiiclony moils have 
laiger scope It is suggested, for example, that the letter to 
the Laodiceans was lost, and that Ephesians is .111 attempt 
by an admirer of Paul to fill the gap Anotlui li^polhesis 
makes Ephesians the introductorv chaiiter to the \sian 
collection of the letters of Paul A further dcwilopment of 
this theory suggests that the Onesimus of Pliileiiioii bfcarne 
Bishop of Ephesus collected the genuine Ic ttc rs id J’aul, and 
wrote Ephesians as a preface to the whole 

There is no comiiletily satisfactory sohilioii of the jirciblem 
Before the problem can be solved wo must havi mon light on 
the formation ot the earliest collections of Paul's letters, and 
on the early history of the* ( hurches in the i)ro\ nice of Asia In 
the present state of knowledge all that can bi' said is that if 
the letter is, in any real sense, Pauline, it must be dated about 
the same time as Colossians, and probably' after ( olossians 
Also m MOW of the difficulties connected with the style, it may 
be necessary to allow a larger part than usual to the amanuensis. 
Further if Colossians is lightly jilaced in tin Rom. in im])usori- 
ment, Ephesians might be regarded as Paul's tlieological 
testament, written for all the Gentile ( linstian ( liurehts 
(Ephesus w'ould certainly' receive a copy ol such an ojien 
letter , and it may be that Eph 6**' is to be ngarded as a 
special note for the Ephesian Church ) The letter would then 
be a statement on broad and general lints of vvhal Paul holds as 
the essence of the (jospel (1-2), what he has trad to achieve 
in the Gentile mission (3) and what he hopes for in Ins churches 
and their members (4-6) (On this view the absence of the 
words "in Ephesus" from P*®, which is certainly of Egyjitian 
ongin, and BS which probably present an Alexandrian type 
of text, wiU be explained on the supposition that these 
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autliorities for tbe text are descended from the copy of the 
letter "which stayed ui Rome, and consequently had no address ; 
and this will be a further piece of evidence for the connexion 
of the earliest Egyptian New Testament text with Rome ) 

With that we come to the end of the Pauline collection. 
The other letters attributed to Paul — Hebrews and the Pastoral 
Epistles — are not his work, though it is probable that genume 
Pauline material is embedded in the Pastorals In particular, 
it seems likely that 2 Timothy contains the last letter of Paul 
that has survived, a private note to Timothy written when 
the Apostle was very near to his end. 

3 I HE Epistle to the Hebrews 
There is no f,'ood reason for thinking either that this work 
was writti 11 b\ Paul or tliat it was addressed to " the Hebrews ” 
The superscription ui A \’ represents ancient guess-work Any 
attempt to iinpioic on it imisi also be guess-work Various 
conjectures have Ixs n made, as, for example, that the book 
was written li) Pain.ibas (so Tertullian and, in modem tunes, 
Zahn) or bv I'ris< ilia (Harnack) Other names suggested 
have lx I n Sihaiuis, Apollos (hrst suggested by Luther), Luke, 
and ( li ni< lit cif Koine The tendency in recent times is to 
Kgard the ])rotjl< ni of authorship as insoluble The most 
generallv accepted view of the destination of the document 
IS that it was w'ntten to a group of Christians in Rome The 
composition is dated in the period a d 75-90 

Aii\ attempt to obtain more definite conclusions must 
begin fioin the contents of the Epistle There is good evidence 
for thinking that tlic writer was acquainted with Paul’s letter 
to the Roman- ( 1 his fi\i s the upper limit for the composition 
about A I) 58 riie lower limit is fixed oy the fact that Hebrew's 
IS quoted in i (Ic merit, i XD 96) Further, the central 
argument of Hebrews (chaps 5-10) is simply Paul's argument 
111 (ial 3 lifted boilih and worked out in a new context 
Paul starts with ihe promise to Abraham, treats the Law as an 
interim dispeiis.ition, which could not do more than be a 
stop-gap until the promise was fulfilled in Christ The author 
of llehiews applies this scheme to the ritual of the Tabernacle 
and 1 cmple com ei\ e d as a means of bnnging men into com- 
munion with CjocI He g(Hs back to the patriarchal history 
and there" liglits on tin nnstenoiis contemporary of Abraham, 
Ml leliu.eekk, m wlium he sees foreshadowed the ideal priest 
Then the .\aronu jinesthood and cuUus are seen as an intenin 
dispensation like the Mosaic Law. until the perfect high-pnesl 
after the order of .Mekhizedck, appears in the person ol 
8 
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Jesus Chnst The argument is worked out in great detail 
and with a great display of Old Testament scholarship 
Negatively its object is to show that the Jerusalem Temple 
worship is obsolete and ineffective That being so, it would 
have been a telling point, if the writer had been able to point 
to the Temple in rums as an indication that God had no 
further use for it That he does not make use of this argument 
is a clear indication that he is writing before a D 70 The 
composition of Hebrews may thus be placed in the penod 
A D 58-70, perhaps>ven a d 58-66 

If we ask who m this penod is the most likely author for 
the book, the answer is Apollos, who, from the descnption of 
him in Acts, would appear to have had the kind of Alexandrian 
culture which is characteristic of the Epistle, as well as close 
acquaintance with Paul and Paulimsm The destination 
of the letter is more difficult If it was written by Apollos 
between ad 58 and 66, the most natural thing will be to 
suppose that it was written to a Church in one of the districts 
where Apollos had worked — either Achsea or Asia In favour 
of Asia IS the fact that Hebrews appfears to be directed against 
false notions akin to those which Paul attacks in Colossians 
The " Colossian heresy " as dehned by Lightfoot {Colossians and 
Philemon, p 71) has tw’O outstandmgcharactenstics ahankenng 
after Jewish religious observances and a doctrine of inter- 
mediaries between God and man It is significant that Heb 
5-10 is devoted to proving that the Jewish ritual system is 
superseded by the high-priestly work of Christ, and that 
Heb 1-4 IS concerned with proving the uniqueness and 
supremacy of Christ as against all other intermediaries 

If that is so, the letter may have been written about the 
same time as Colossians, and to meet the same kind of trouble 
in the Churches of Asia 

4 The Synoptic Gospels and Acts 

(a) Mark It is generally and increasingly recognized that 
the relation between the first three Gospels is best explained 
by the hypothesis that Mark has been used in the composition 
of Matthew and Luke Mark is thus the oldest surviving 
example of Gospcl-wnting, if we understand by that the 
attempt to combine m a single narrative (diegesis, Luke i*) the 
story of the Passion and reminiscences of the ministry which 
led up to it 

The earliest tradition connects our second Gospel with 
Rome, with St Peter, and with John Mark, the companion 
and assistant first of Paul and afterwards of Peter , and there 
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does not seem to be any good reason for rejecting it. The most 
probable date for its composition is about A d 65 , for we may 
follow Irenaeus in placing it after the deaths of Peter and Paul, 
and there is nothing in the Gospel itself to suggest that it was 
written after the fall of Jerusalem (a d 70). Internal evidence 
tends to confirm the Church tradition that Mark embodies 
recollections of the oral teaching of Peter, but it is probable 
that the author incorporates other matter along with Petrme 
reminiscences, and some of this matter may already have been 
written down (e g chap 13 or the series of conflict-stones 
2^-3*) Style and language suggest that we are still very close 
to the pnmitive Palestinian tradition, only one remove from 
the Aramaic-speaking narrators of stones about Jesus The 
contents likewise seem to be “ the outcome of genuine histoncal 
tradition ” Time and again " insignificant ” details of the 
Marcan narrative turn out on closer examination to be highly 
significant , and this is a fair indication that we are dealing 
with the products of memory rather than of imagination 

The Gospel comes down to us m what is probably a muti- 
lated form On the best MS evidence it ends abruptly at 16“ 
with the words " for they were afraid ” It has been held 
(a) that Mark really does end here , (b) that a portion has been 
lost in which the Resurrection appearances were described , 
(c) that the lost ending was very much longer, and described 
the early history of the Jerusalem Church as given in Acts 1-12 
Of these theories perhaps (b) is the most likely 

(b) Matthew Comparative study of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke leads to the conclusion that Matthew is a revised and 
enlarged edition of Mark The revision takes the form of 
improving the Greek style of Mark, of abbreviating his narra- 
tives, and, in a few cases, rearranging the order The enlarge- 
ment consists mainly in the addition of narrative matter at 
the beginning and end of the story (Birth and Infancy stories 
and extra incidents in the Passion narrative) , the incorpora- 
tion of five great discourses (Matt 5-7, 10, 13, 18, (23) 24-25) , 
and the introduction from time to time of proof-texts from the 
Old Testament The additional matter in Matthew is derived 
partly from a source or sources peculiar to this Gospel (M) and 
partly from the document Q There are indications which 
suggest that the writer of Matthew used Q in a Greek version 
similar to that used by Luke, but revised by reference to the 
Semitic (Aramaic) original The outstanding characteristic 
of the author's methods is his practice of arranging the teach- 
ing of Jesus under heads so that matter from his different 
sources will be brought together, sometimes in juxtaposition. 
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sometimes fused together, m a smgle paragraph. Matthew is 
a Greek document making use of Greek sources 

These results contradict the Church tradition, according to 
which the Gospel was composed by Matthew m the " Hebrew 
dialect ’’ (Aramaic) and only afterwards translated into Greek 
It is, however, probable that this tradition in its original form 
referred not to Matthew, but to the document Q, and that by 
a misunderstanding, which is as old as Papias, it was transferred 
to the (anonymous) Gospel 

The date and place of composition can only be con]ectured 
The temper and attitude of the book suggest that it originated 
among Jewish Christians in Palestine or Syria, and it is a 
plausible conjecture that connects it with the Church of 
Antioch As Matthew makes use of Mark, it cannot be earlier 
than about a D 65, and Matt 22’ suggests a date after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and probably in the last quarter of the first century 
The author is unknown , from the internal evidence it may be 
guessed that he was a Greek-speaking Jewish Chnstian of 
Palestine 

(c) Luke- Acts IS a single work in two parts, both dedicated 
to the same person, the otherwise unknown Theophilus It 
differs from Matthew and Mark (and John alsol m that it 
is not definitely connected with any great Church Tradition 
says that it was composed in the province of Acheea The 
truth seems to be that here we have the first piece of Chnstian 
apologetic Luke-Acts was not wntten in the first instance 
for ecclesiastical use, but for publication, to commend the new 
religion to the Empire It had to do for Christianity what the 
Antiquities of Josephus was to do for Judaism 

The work depends on previously existing sources for its 
matenal The Gospel contains matter from Mark, Q, and from 
a special source peculiar to Luke (L) It is probable that the 
first stage m the composition was the bringing together of 
Q and L to form a document about the size of Mark This 
may have taken place at Caesarea during Paul’s detention 
there Later, material from Mark was added and the Birth 
and Infancy narratives were prefixed to produce the Gospel 
as we know it Similarly, in Acts it is probable that we have, 
in the first half, a composition based on the local traditions of 
the Churches of Jerusalem and Antioch, perhaps also of Caesarea 
The latter part certainly incorporates a travel diary, marked 
by the use of the first person plural in narrative ([ii“], 

1010 17^ 20^'^®, 21^ **, 27’-28'®) 

Tradition is unanimous in attributing the wLole work to 
Luke, the companion of St Paul The fact that it is Luke 
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and not one of the more distinguished characters of the 
Apostolic Age IS itself a strong reason in favour of the tradition 
Internal evidence, on the whole, favours the tradition, and the 
discrepancies between Acts and the Pauline Epistles may 
fairly readily be explained on the view— probable in itself 
— ^that Luke is writing after the death of Paul and before 
the formation of the Pauline Corpus, and is consequently 
dependent, where he was not himself an eye-witness, on 
information supplied by others 

For the dating of the complete work the upper limit is 
fixed by the end of Acts, which brings us down to about A D 63 
Acts may have been completed any time after that If we date 
It soon after A D 63, we must put Luke earlier , and, since Luke 
includes extracts frorn Mark, we must place Mark earher still 
This view has been maintained by Harnack , but it has not 
commended itself At the other extreme it is argued that at 
three points (Luke 3^ , Acts 5®®^ , 21“®) Luke is dependent on 
the Antiquities of Josephus which was first published in A d 
93-94 (See Lake and Jackson, Beginnings of Christianity, 
11 355-9 ) If this dependence were proved, which it is not, 
it would be necessary to date Luke-Acts about a d 95-100 at 
the earliest The most probable date may be taken as a D 75-85 
On the one hand, we must allow time for Mark to get into 
circulation , on the other, if the work is by Luke ,the companion 
of Paul, dates after a. d 80-85 become increasingly improbable. 

5 The “ Catholic ” and “ Pastoral ” Epistles 
(Except the Epistles of John, for which see § 6) 

(a) I Peter The date, character, genuineness, even the 
unity of this document have all been strenuously disputed, 
and there is no sign of unanimity m critical opinion It is 
held by many that the gi cater part of the book (i®-4'^ or even 
^ baptismal address, or a sermon, or a baptismal 
address (1^-4“) with a pastoral letter (4*^-5“) attached 
Among other conjectures it is suggested that the document 
IS the work of Silvanus or of the Presbyter Aristion While 
the various solutions put fonvard lack nothing in mgenuity, 
they are not by any means convincing At the same time, the 
Petrine authorship is not free from difficulty The Greek is 
deemed too good for a Galilean fisherman The writer seems 
to be dependent on the letters of Paul, especially Romans 
and Ephesians The Old Testament is quoted from the LXX 
These difficulties can be met on the assumption, which is not 
difficult to make, that Silvanus had a very large share in 
the composition of the letter 
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The date can only be guessed at References to persecution 
do not seem to imply any organized official attempt to suppress 
the Church, but rather widespread popular suspicion and 
hostility It IS still possible to counsel loyalty and respect to- 
wards the government (2*^ ’) Such an attitude is most natural 
before Nero's outburst Now the Church tradition is that 
Peter penshed in the Neronian persecution {\ d 64 or 65), so 
that a date shortly before the outbreak of the persecution, 
about A D 63, would be consistent with a Petnne origin for the 
letter The reference to Babylon m 5*^ may be taken to mean 
that the author is writing from Rome, and the greeting from 
Mark tends to confirm that inference The letter is addressed 
to the Christians in five provinces of Asia, Minor , and it tallies 
with this that the earliest external evidence eomes from 
Polvcarp of Smyrna and Papias of Hicrapolis 

(b) James This document begins as if it were a letter 
"James the servant of God and of the Lord )e'~ii.s Clirist to 
the twelve tribes in the Dispersion, greeting ’ There the 
resemblance to a letter ends All the rest is a series of short 
hortatory passages on various j)Oints of belief and practice. 
Strung together without any obvious logical connexion, 
frequently by means of catchwords There is no earl\ evidence 
for the authorship or even the existence of the Ejiistle, and 
it did not have an easy entry into the New lest.imtnt Canon 
Discussions of datt and authorshi}), therefore, movi almost 
entirely in the field of conjictiin 

It IS probable that the James who apjiears in i' a' the 
author of the document is Janies the Lord s brotln r I lit re 
IS nobody else who could be leftrred to 111 this wa^ txctpt 
James the son of Zebedee, and he was mai t} red in \ i) 44 1 he 

document claims to be by James tin Lord’s brotln r Fins 
may mean that the letter as it stands act u. illy is tin com- 
position of James, with the help perhaps of a hterarx secret.irv 
In that case the composition wouki have to be dated before 
A 11 65 (62 if the elating in Josephus is right), 111 the lifetime of 
James Or, at the other extreme, it may be that the statement 
IS false, and the document a forgery In that case' further 
inquiry about authorship and elate is probably use le ss labour 
Or finally it may mean that the document is a compilation 
based on genuine Jacobean material The contents favour 
some such view as this The- short paragrajihs of exhortation 
suggest the ]iulpit rathe r tli.iii the desk Fhc arrangement 
by catchwords is a common Jewish mnemonic device for the 
preservation of material in oral tradition There are details 
in the utterances that remind us of Palestine and Palestinian 
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conditions It is possible that the Jerusalem Christians pre- 
served the memory of the sayings of James the Just and after 
his death published them to the Church at large How long 
after we cannot tell , but it may be conjectured that the 
interval was fairly long A date late in the first or early m 
the second century would account for the absence of early 
information about the Epistle, and for the shyness of the 
Church about taking it into the Canon 

(c) Jude The writer describes himself as “ a servant of 

Jesus Chnst, and brother of James ” The natural interpreta- 
tion of that would be that the Jude meant was the brother 
of Jesus mentioned in Mark 6* But there are indications in 
the letter itsilf wlucli suggest that the author did not belong 
to the first generation of Christians {iv ^ On the other 
hand, it was known to the author of the Mur.itonan Canon 
and used by the writer of 2 Peter Ihis makes a date later than 
about A u 120 unlikely It has been conjectured by Streeter 
that the author may have been Ihshop of Jerusalem early m 
Trajan's reign {Prumltve Church, 178 tf ) The lettei nas the 
appearance of bung written by a person in authority It is 
not addressed to an\ community but to the whole body of 
t liristian p« oph , and it is directed against a combination of 
lax morals and fantastic theology which threatens to under- 
mine Cliureh doctrine and discipline The offending party 
are described 111 very general terms, and the whole thing reads 
like a manifesto or o[n n letter eondemmng certain tendencies 
but not aeciising aiiv oiu in jiartieular The total effect is 
nitlier vague, aiiel by itself the letteT seems m the air If 
Burkitt was rigtit [ame-, and Streeter about Jude, it 

miglit toiKi'ivablv be tliat Jude was written as a kind ol 
coveTing le'ttei to tile' eollection of jaiTies'-, homilies But all 
these ' ifs " only serve to show that we know little or nothing 
about the lepistle exeijit that the authoi is probably not Jude 
the Lord’s brotlie r 

(d) 2 Peter is almost certaiiilv pseudonymous It is a 
tract for the times nijsejueraehng as a letter It, like Jude, is 
addressed to the (liureli at large, a fact which the author 
overlooks 111 j' Targe jiarts of the text are taken over from 
Jude and, in part, nwiitteii They are not improved m the 
jirocess '1 his means that 2 Peter is later than Jude its 
composition probably falls about the middle of the second 
century I hi author is lighting against much the same kind 
of error as Jude He brings out the additional feature that 
the errorists do not believe m a Final Judgement , and, against 
them, he insists on its necessity and certainty. 
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(e) The Pastoral Epistles The problem of the Pastorals 
arises out of two facts first, that they cannot be fitted m 
anywhere in the life of Paul as described in Acts and the 
undoubted Pauline Epistles , second, that they show distinct 
differences in language, style, and ideas from tlie acknow- 
ledged Paulines The first point could be met if it were shown 
that the proceedings described in the last chapters of Acts 
ended in an acquittal and that Paul then resumed his missionary 
work The Pastorals might then be assigned to this period 
But the evidence for an acquittal and subsequent missionary 
work IS very scanty and falls far short of demonstration And 
even if it were convincing, it would only establish that Paul 
might have wntten the Pastorals There would still remain 
the second and more serious difficulty A detailed examina- 
tion of the question is given by P N Harrison in the Problem 
of the Pastoral Epistles His conclusion is that the three letters 
are not the work of Paul but belong to a later time Some 
genuine short personal letters of Paul's have, howiver, been 
incorporated into 2 Tim 3**-“, 4' '“^) and Titiis (3^“ '®) 

The hypothesis that these pieces are genuine is not trie from 
difficulty it is not very easy to visualize their incorporation 
into a pseudonymous work However that may be, the letters 
as a whole do not fit the Paul whom we know from tlu g( nuine 
epistles, nor do they fit the general Church situation in which 
Paul lived and w'orked Rather they reflect the language, 
ideas, and general situation of a later generation and they 
should probably be dated about the end of the lirst century 
The emphasis is on Church organization, cornet doctiine, 
good behaviour Christianity is already bt mg slaiulaidi/ed, 
and the Pastoral Epistles encourage ami assist tlu pron ss 
It IS easy to believe that the process was mu\ liable, but ditticult 
to imagine the writer of (jalatiaiis helping ii on 

6 The Johanmne Litekathke 

This group includes the Fourth Gos]k], time Lpi''tli s, and 
the Book of Revelation the traditional view asrnbis all five 
to John the son of Zebedee This view was challenged as 
early as the third century by Dionysius, Bishop of Ah xaiidna, 
who argued that internal evidence proved the Apoc.dypse to 
be by another John than the Apostle In modern times the 
apostolic authorship of all five books has been dc nu d (for a 
survey of the debate, see W !•' Howard, '1 he l-ourlh (lospel 
tn Recent Criticism and Interpretation, pj) 33-105) 

It IS more and more generally accepted that the Apocalypse 
and the other four books arc not by one writer (for the detailed 
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evidence on which this conclusion rests, see R. H Charles, 
The Revelation of St John (ICC), Introduction, pp xxix- 
xxxvii, cxvii-cxlii) On the other hand there is still great 
diversity of opinion with regard to the Gospel and Epistles 
There are two mam questions (a) whether 2 and 3 John are 
by the writer of i John , (6) whether the Gospel and i John 
are by the same author Both are still in debate. The issues 
are stated by A E Brooke {The Johanmne Epistles, ICC), 
R H Charles [Revelation, ICC), and C H Dodd (Rylands 
Bulletin, xx\ 129-156) The five books may be assigned to any 
number of authors from one to four , and here it may be noted 
that the Gospel and First Epistle have no author’s name , 
2 and 3 John are the work of one who desenbes himself as " the 
Elder ” , only the Ap’oealypse gives its writer’s name as John 
It has been argued that the authorship of any of the books 
by John the Apostle is excluded by the early martyrdom of 
John The evidence for this early death is not of the best 
the Chronicle of Georgius Hamartolus (nintli century) and a 
seventh- to eighth-century epitome of the Christian History 
by Philip of Side (fifth century), both claiming to quote from 
Papias (second century), the SvnacMartyrology (MS dated A D 
411, but depending on an earlier source) and the Carthaginian 
(in its present form sixth century) , the prophecy of Jesus 
preserved m Mark 10’® and Matt 20*® No weight can be 
given to this last , it can only be used to prove the deaths of 
James and John if it is a pmphecy after the event , and it 
can only be argued that it is a prophecy after the event if we 
otiicrvvise know of the deaths of James and John It is thus 
(ither a circular argiiinint 01 a superfluous one The other 
pieces of evidenei , thougli slight in themselves, have an added 
W'eight fioin the faet that they run counter to what was, 
from tlic time of Innanis onwards, the accepted view in the 
Chuich ForlnnAus(c i!So) claimed to have heard Polycarp’s 
remmisceiK es of Ins "intercourse with John and with the 
others who hael seen the Loid ” Now’ tnere is little doubt 
that Polycar[) knew the First Epistle (though not apparently 
the Gospel), and he may hav’e known the author of it It is 
possible that the (ohn mentioned by' Irenaeus was the author of 
I Jolin (perliajis also of 2 and 3 John and the Gospel) there is 
no reason why he should hav’e been singled out from the other 
eye-witnesscs unless lu had maele a name for himself But 
there is nothing to show that Polycarp identified this John 
with the Apo'.th , though doubtless Irenaeus years later — ^a 
quarter of a century after Polvcarp’s death — on the strength 
of his youthful memoiies, makes the identification. Clement 
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of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen also take John the 
Apostle as the author of the Gospel The external evidence 
thus does not lead to any conclusive result it casts a doubt 
on the tradition that John the Apostle survived to an advanced 
age in Ephesus, and it establishes a strong possibility that 
there was another John (the Elder) in Ephesus who wrote 
the Epistles and perhaps the Gospel We turn to the documents 
themselves 

(a) The Gospel i John claims to be the work of an eye- 
witness and so does the Gospel (i^^, 19^*) This witness 

IS not given a name, but is referred to in the (lospel as " the 
disciple whom Jesus loved ’’ (13“, 19^®, 20^'^ , 21' It 

IS argued that this phrase should indie^te one of the three 
intimate disciples — Peter, James, and John But it is clear in 
the Gospel that the beloved disciple is distinguished from 
Peter , and James, who was slam by Herod in the forties of 
the first century, cannot be the writer of the Gospel There 
remains only John Then it is pointed out that an unnamed 
disciple appears at i^“ along with Andrew, and again the 
suggestion IS that that disciple is tin author of the Gospel and 
that his name was John In 21^® the unnamed disuple is 
mentioned again as the author of thi Gospil and a witness 
whose testimonv is true All this is tin more sinking in that 
John the son of Zebedtc is never mentioned by name m tlu 
Gospel do these con''ider<iti()ns we imiNt add tlait thi (lOspel 
shows tr.ites of first-hand acquaintaiH i with tin Palestinian 
scene the writer appears to be at home with tlu gcograjihy 
of the countiy , he knows about the customs and ordmanei'> 
of the Jewish religion in Pale'-tine , it can eeen he aigiud tliat 
on the whole his modes of thought .in inon jewish th.in 
(jreek , and then is undoubte‘dl\ Aram.ut eolommg 111 tin- 
language, howi ver the phenomena .in to be i xiil.uni d (li.insla- 
tion from an Aramaic Gospel use of .\r.imaic source s ' com- 
position by one whose mother-tongue- was Ai.uiiau '■') llii-se 
points all suggest that the author of the Gospe 1 iv .1 f’ali ^tinian 
lewish Christian disciple who was in closest contact with the 
Master 

But there art other coiiside rations which an not so f.ivoiir- 
ablc to this view [a) 'I he Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels has 
an unmistakable manner of speech —concise, vivid, searching, 
and challenging He disposes of a eiuestion or .111 ailve-rsary 
in a sentence 1 he Jesus of the- Fourth Gospel spi aks in a 
way that docs not resemble this and docs, all too closely, 
resemble the style of the autlioi of i John (h) 'Hit- writer 
of the Fourth Gospel seems to be dependent for some of his 
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information on Mark and Luke At the same time he con- 
tradicts them at several important points {e g the occasion of 
the cleansing of the Temple, and the date of the Last Supper) 
It IS difficult to see why an eye-witness should need to use 
Mark and Luke , and where he differs from them, it is difficult 
to believe that he is an eye-witness unless we can be convmced 
that he is always right and they always wrong, a conclusion 
which is neither proved nor probable (c) There seem to be 
indications that, while one mind has shaped the Gospel m 
its present form, the materials used in its composition were 
not derived from one source 

It seems possible to begin to reconcile all these divergent' 
pieces of evidence by, supposing that the Gospel is the work 
of John the Elder, and that he used material which included 
the Gospels of Mark and Luke and an independent tradition 
of Palestinian Jewish-Chnstian origin This last may go back 
to John the son of Zebedee VVe must further suppose that 
the author of the Gospel had pondered over his materials 
dunng many years, and that what he set out to produce was 
an account of tin Ministry of Jesus which would bnng out 
its deepest mtamiig as the perfect revelation of God in terms 
of human life 

If, as seems liki'ly, the Fourth Gospel is dependent on 
Luke, the tarlie'.t <l<ite for its composition will be after the 
publication of Luke (t a D Ko) The lower limit would be ap- 
proMmately hxtd about 1 i) no if it 'were certain that Ignatius 
quotes from tlu (lospel , but i\pirt opinion is divided on the 
point The most that can lx stiid w'lth certainty is that 
Ignatius was familiar with uh as that are characteristic of the 
(jospcl 11 k larlust clear ust of John is probably in an apo- 
cryjihal Gospil, of winch a fragment on papyrus is preser'ed 
in the British Musium (Egerton Pap 2) The papyrus is 
dated in the first half of the sei ond century, and the apocryphal 
Gospel ma\ well have been composed about \D 130 This 
would put the composition of John earlier still, and would make 
a date later than \ D 120 improbable We shall probably not 
be far wrong if we fix tlu limits between a d go and 120 The 
tradition links it quite hrmly with Epliesus, though there are 
indications wliicli might support the theory of a connexion 
with Antioch either of the author or of the Gospel at an earlier 
stage in its composition 

The Gospel in its present form docs not appear to be in 
order , and it is not possible to make it read consecutively 
without some rearrangement of sections (See Bernard, 
op ext , pp xvi-xxx, and W F Howard, op ext , p 264 ) 
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Whether the dislocations in the text are to be taken as accidents 
that have happened after the work was completed and put 
into circulation, or as evidence that it was left unfinished by 
the author and put together from his papers by an editor or 
editors is a problem as yet unsolved, as are most of the problems 
connected with this Gospel 

(b) I John This document, though grouped with the so- 
called Catholic Epistles, has none of the formulae at beginning 
and end which wc expect in a letter no sender’s name, no 
address, no greetings, and no indications m the letter itself 
that would fix it to a definite time and place It may be a 
letter, but it maj equally be a tract or (like the so-called 
second Epistle of Clement) a sermon It is written to warn 
the faithful against false teaehiiig which would introduce a 
docetic Chnstology and loosen the bond between faith and 
morals 

The earliest e\idence of its use is in quotation by Polycarp, 
who eiidently knew it It was therefore in existence in Asia 
Minor in the early part of the second centuiy 

The writer claims to be an eye-witness of the events which 
constitute the Gospel, and it is w'ldely held that he is identical 
with the author of the Fourth Gospel The ulentifn ation is 
not free from difficulty (the case against it is best stated by 
C H Dodd in Rylattds Bulletin, \\i 129-156) , but there is 
real difficulty in imagining two men living apparently at the 
same time, in the same place and circumstances, and producing 
works that ha\c so much in common On the whole it seems 
easier to account for the dilferences between the Gospel and 
the Epi-^tlc by supposing that they belong to different periods 
m the life of one w riter The question of priority remains open 

(c) 2 and 3 John These are real letters, and they appear 
to be by the same hand as the Gospel and i John 'Ihe writer 
does not giee his name, but describes himself as " the Elder ” 
Presumably he was a [lerson sufheiently well known to do tins, 
and no doubt tlu two letters were accepted beside the Gospel 
and I John because they were believed to be by the same 
author 

2 John is addressed to “ the elect lady and her ehiidren, ' 
and this is now generally understood to mean " the Church 
and its members, ” but what particular community it was is 
unknown and likely to remain so 3 John is sent to one 
Gams, a member of the Church and apparently of a com- 
munity other than that to which 2 John was written Nothing 
is known about him or about the other persons mentioned 
in the letter 
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2 John has this in common with i John that it is opposed 
to those who teach a docetic Chmtology Both letters are con- 
cerned with the organization of the Churches and particularly 
with the question of hospitality and a hearing for travelling 
preachers , and it is perhaps possible to discern in the letters 
a stage in the process by which ecclesiastical authority came 
to be in the hands of the monarchical bishop (Cf Streeter, 
The Primitive Church, 83-89 ) There is no means of dating 
the letters exactly If they are by the same person as the 
Gospel and i John, they may be placed in the same penod, 
about A D 90-120 

(d) The Apocalypse This book has two mam parts in chaps 
1-3 we have a letter containing messages to seven Churches in 
Western Asia Minor, and in chaps 4-22 revelations concerning 
the future The first chapter is introductory and describes 
how the author received the revelations and was commissioned 
to wnte to the Cliurchcs It differs from the Jewish Apoca- 
lypses in that " It is a new message, given to the contemporary 
seer " (Burkitt, Jeuish and Christian Apocalypses , p b — one 
of the most illuminating books on the subject) The seer 
gives his name as John (1' * *, 22®) , he adds no official 
designation to the name, and his authority to write as he does 
to the Churches is based not on any official position but on 
direct revelation He addresses them not qua " Apostle ” or 
" Elder " but <i'' a jirophot repeating a message given and 
reporting things slcii in his vision Tlie mam purport of the 
book IS that “ the end is not >ct,” with explanations why 
it is so, and exhoitation to Christians to live m constant 
preparedness for it when it comes 

If the book is a unity, it cannot be earlier than about 
A D 60. for the Churches in question were not founded before 
tile middle fifties It is, of course, possible that the writer has 
incorjiorated earlier material m the book , but the view is 
gaming grouiul that it is a single piece of work, the product of 
one mind Ihe writer can hardly be the author of the Gospel 
and Epistles , the language and ideas differ too widely He 
could conceivably be John the son of Zebedee , certainly the 
little that w'e know about the Apostle accords better with the 
sentiments of the Apocalypse than with those of the Gospel 
and Epistles The question of authorship is bound up with 
that of date 

Three dates have been suggested (a) In the penod 
between Nero’s persecution and the fall of Jerusalem (a d 64- 
70) Chronologically this w'ould allow authorship b^ John the 
Apostle, even if we suppose (with Charles) that he was martyred 
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at some time in this penod. (6) In the reign of VespasiaB 
(a d 69-79) But the reason for this view does not exclude 
a later date (c) In the reign of Domitian (a d 81-96), and 
probably towards the end of it This view best fits the internal 
evidence of the book and has in its favour the preponderant 
weight of patnstic testimony beginning with Irensus. The 
most generally accepted view places the composition in the 
period A n 90-96 

If it is possible to believe that John the Apostle lived on 
in Asia Minor to this date, it is possible to believe that he was 
the author of the book If Charles is right, then John the Seer 
IS a distinct figure whom we know only from this one work of 
his 


7 Non-C ' iNOMCAL Literature of the Period 

Besides the books which found a place in the New Testa- 
ment, there remain other works produced during the first 
century 01 so of the Church’s existence, which eitlier never 
were scnously considered or lingered for a time on the fnnge 
of the Canon before being finally exclurled Among these 
the most important is the group collected together under the 
name Apostolic Fathers (There is a handy edit'on of the 
texts with translations by K Lake in the Loeb Library, 
2 vols ) The writings comprised in this group arc 

(a) I Clement This is a letter from the Roman t'hurch 
to the Corinthian, occasioned by disorder and faction in the 
latter community The Roman Church intervimes on tlie side 
of the properly constituted aiithonties of the ( orinthian 
Church The name of Clement is most probabU attaclud to 
the document because it was the name of tht offiLial m the 
Roman (church who wrote the letter on behalf of the com- 
munity The name does not appear in tlic kttei itself, but 
the letter is called Clement's by Dionysius of Corinth m tlie 
second century Much has been conjectured but little is 
known about Clement He appears in the Roman tradition 
as the second or third Bishop of Rome The lett< r looks back 
on the age of the Apostles, but speaks of presbyters appointed 
by the Apostles as still alive , and there is no trace of the 
controversies and troubles of the second century The jirobable 
date IS in the last decade of the first c< ntury about A n 96 

(b) 2 Clement 'Ihis document, attached to the preceding 
and labelled " The Second Epistle of Clement to the Cor- 
inthians " IS neither an Epistle nor by Clement It is a homily 
of uncertain date, probably about the middle of the second 
century It has been conjectured that it was a letter from 
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Soter, Bishop of Rome (cad 166-174), to Corinth, or that it 
was a sermon preached m the Church of Connth, or that it 
was an Alexandrian homily , but nothing is certainly known 
save that it is one of the oldest Christian sermons in existence. 

(c) The Epistles of Ignatius Ignatius was Bishop of 
Antioch and wrote these letters while on his way to Rome for 
martyrdom The date of his martyrdom (and of the journey) 
IS uncertain but may be placed with confidence in the first 
twenty years of the second century The collection of letters 
has come down to us in three forms The first (the Long 
Recension) contain^ thirteen letters, some of which are clearly 
not genuine , the second (Short Recension) has seven , the 
third (the Syriac) has only three It is generally held that 
the second form must* be the basis of the edition of the genuine 
letters, and even that has to be freed from interpolations On 
this basis the collection contains letters to the Churches of 
Ephesus, Magnesi.i, Tralu s, Rome, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and 
one to the Bishop of Smyrna, Polycarp All these letters 
show the burning zeal of the writer, and in particular his 
concern for Ills own Church of Antioch, his strong advocacy 
of episcopacy, and his hostility to the docetic heresy 

(d) The Epistle of Polycarp to the PhiUppians This letter 
is connected with the last letter in the Ignatian corpus Poly- 
carp was Bishop of Smyrna in the second century and was 
martyred, probably on 22nd February 156, at the age of at 
least eighty-six His letter i' concerned (a) with the request 
of the Philippian ( hurch for copies of the letters of Ignatius, 
and {b) with disordccN in that ( hurch P N Harrison has 
shown good reasons for thinking that we have in ^ct two 
letters of Polycarp , the earlier (chaps 13 and i4''sof the 
present epistle) being a covering note sent with a CoBection 
of Ignatian tpi'-tlcs , the later (chaps 1-12) a letter .Dealing 
with the disorders There is still, however, difference of opinion 
as to the interval that separates the two letters, and those 
who accept the diviMon are not all convinced that the second 
letter should be dated as late as circa A d 135 (The theory 
IS fully set out in P N Harrison’s Polycarp's Two Epistles to 
the Philippians ) 

(e) 7 he Martyrdom of Polyiarp is recorded in a letter from 
the Church of Sinvrna to the Church of Philomelium It is 
written very soon altei the events it describes, and is the 
earliest document of its kind 

(f) The Didai he 1 he sub-title of this book is " The Lord's 
teaching to the Gentiles by the Twelve Apostles " It falls 
into two parts The first (chaps 1-6), commonly called " The 
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Two Ways,” is a manual of instruction for prospective church 
members It has close affinities with chaps 18-20 of the 
Epistle of Barnabas These are perhaps best explained by 
the theory that both the Didache and Epistle of Barnabas have 
made use of an earlier Jewish-Christian (perhaps originally 
Jewish) document The remainder of the Didache (chaps 
7-16) consists of directions for the worship and organization 
of the community The book as a whole presents many still 
unsolved problems, both of textual and literary criticism, of 
date and provenance The date may probably be put m the 
first half of the second century , and the place of origin in 
the East, with some balance of probability in favour of Syria 

(g) The Epistle of Barnabas lays no claim to be by the 
companion of I*aul, and the title which makes the attribution 
IS almost certainly wrong Its affinities are with the school 
of thought that flourished in Alexandria for centuries , its 
main object is to promote the allegorical interpn tation of the 
Old Testament The date is quite uncertain , and there is 
nothing m the document to fix it definitolv Probably the 
period between a d 80 and 130 would cover it 

(h) The Shepherd of Hernias This book, much the largest 
in the collection, is an Apocalypse recording revelations granted 
to its author It is dmded into three parts the Visions, the 
Mandates, and the Similitudes , and the mam concern of the 
whole IS with the problem of sm in the C Iiunh, the failure of 
church members to fulfil the requirements of the Cliristian 
way of life Here we may see the tension, alwavs present in 
the Church, between the rigorism that would reject the un- 
worthy member and the milder view that regards the church 
as a school for saints and uses < Inirch discipline as an educative 
force Hermas allows the second chance to church members 
(but only one second chance), and with it he develops the 
beginnings of a penitential system Tradition places the 
composition of the book in Rome , but there is some un- 
certainty as to the date According to the Muratonan frag- 
ment the work was composed during the episcopate of PiuJ 
(cad 140-155), whowasthebrotherof theauthor Ontheother 
hand, the book itself (Vis ii iv 3) implies that the writer is a 
contemporary of Clement (about the end of the first century) 
The discrepancy may be overcome by supposing that the com- 
position of the book was spread over a long period and that 
its completion fell within the episcopate of Pius 

(1) The Epistle to Dtognetus should probably be regarded as 
an early apologetic work The author is unknown, as is the 
recipient, and the date is uncertain (The ” most excellent 
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Diognetus ” of chap i reminds us of the " most excellent 
Theophilus ” of Luke i* ) This apologetic writing ends with 
chap 10 , the remaining chapters (11-12) have nothing to do 
with it, and are probably part of a sermon (The name of 
Hippolytus has been suggested as the probable preacher ) 
The first ten chapters should probably be assigned to the 
third century or late second century It is mentioned here 
for the sake of completeness, though it hardly falls within the 
period 

(]) A certain number of apocryphal wntings fall near the 
end of our period Such are the heretical Gospel of Pseudo- 
Peter, the Acts of John, the Apocalypse of Peter For fuller 
information about these and similar documents reference may 
be made to M R Jam’es, The Apocryphal New Testament 
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PART 11 

THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 




VI THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE 

[1 his chapter should be studied with Adam Smith’s ‘‘Atlas of 
the Historical Geography of the Holy Land ") 

The Lands and Peoples of Syria and Palestine The four 
hundred and fifty miles of habitable land which link Asia to 
Africa between the waters of the Eastern Mediterranean and 
the deserts of Arabia have been from all time, as they must 
always remain, a notable meeting-place for the peoples of the 
two continents , and Palestine, which is a third part of this 
expanse, small as it is, has had no small role to play in the 
drama of their conflict This role has been twofold, for we 
have to distinguish the features which Palestine shares with 
its much larger neighbour, Syria, to the north, and those which 
it possesses of its own right and which have made it uniquely 
a Holy Land Of the first it is enough to say that in physical 
structure the whole stretch of country from the Lebanon 
Mountains to the verge of Egypt may be strictly called con- 
tinuous There is first, starting from the west, a strip of 
coastal plain, then a range of mountains, then a deep declivity 
or Rift Valley, then another range, and finally another strip 
of cultivable land which fades out, with its hfe-giving waters, 
into the sands of the desert These are the salient features 
which both Syria and Palestine possess in common, and it is 
to these that they owe what is common m their histones 
From the west they are open to the maritime enterpnse of other 
peoples, though Palestine falls far behind m this respect as 
it possesses no good natural harbour south of Carmel From 
the east they are exposed to invasion from the desert, a peril 
from which no empire or civilization has yet been able to protect 
them for long Finally, to the north and south they offer a 
continuous highway, not indeed, as we shall see, a direct or 
easy one, but sufficiently practicable for the advance of a 
determined army oi the irresistible passage of migrating hordes 
A brief glance at the ethnology of these regions and par- 
ticularly of Palestine will show how these facts have influenced 
their history The earliest inhabitants of these countnes 
date back to the oldest (Palaeolithic) Age of Stone, and their 
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development can now be traced, thanks to the continuous 
stratifications recently discovered at Jericho (Tell es Sultan), 
from the " Chellean ” open-air life of the plateaux east and 
west of Jordan through the Moustenan (Neanderthal) cave 
dwellings (Galilee, Carmel, the Judean mountams, etc ) to the 
first beginnings of village and even city civilization and the 
dawn of what is called the Early Bronze Age (from 3000 B c ) 
But these first settlers (their origin is unknown) cannot have 
been left very long in peaceful possession of their solitude 
From the mountain-plateaux of Armenia a people of “ Alpine ” 
or " Armenoid " stock descended (before the fourth millennium 
B c ) into the rich lands of Upper Mesopotamia and spread 
thence southwards through Syria to the borders of E^pt. 
In the first of their new homes, the "Great Bend ” of the 
Euphrates in which lay the city of Harran and Aram Naharaim 
the land of Abraham's nativity (Gen 24^ 27*®, etc), these 

immigrants were known to the inhabitants of ancient Baby- 
lonia (Akkad) as the " widespreading Subaieans,” but in the 
far south a branch of them retained what was perhaps their 
own proper name — the “ Humans,” being known to the 
Egyptians as ” Haru " and to the people of Israel as " Hontes ” 
Remnants of this non-” Semitic ” northern race were absorbed 
later by the Hebrew Edomites in Mount Seir (Deut 2'*), but 
their presence at one period throughout the whole of Palestine 
IS now widely accepted by scholars The mysterious Penzzites 
(Gen 13’ , Josh 17'®), a nation often contrasted with the 
" Semitic ” Canaanites, would seem to have been of this stock 
and to have occupied or been driven up into the highlands of 
Palestine and perhaps Gilead , and it is probable that the 
name " Hivite ” in some places where it occurs should be read 
" Horite ” by the change of a single letter, as, for example, 
in the case of Shechem (Gen 34*) 

At the same early period, but possibly after the amval 
of these northerners, an even more important migration of 
peoples invaded this area from the opposite point of the 
compass The original homeland of the ” Semites ” (the 
name, it must be remembered, refers to the language not to 
the race of these people) may have been in southern Arabia, 
but IS to be sought more probably in Africa The first wave of 
them, the Amorites, were well known to the early Babylonians 
by the beginning of the third millennium B c as the inhabitants 
of all north Syria between the Amanus mountains and the 
middle Euphrates in Palestine, apart from the many Biblical 
references to them, their presence can be traced by the vanous 
places named after or connected with their great god Dagan 
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from the maritime plain where the Philistines adopted the 
cult to the hill country of Ephraim (cf Beit Dejan, east of 
Nablus) Following hard upon them in the first half of the 
third millennium b c (about 2700 (?)) came a second wave of 
" Semites ” who gave the country its familiar name of Canaan 
The Canaamtes themselves held that they arrived as fugitives 
by way of the Red Sea, i e the Gulf of Akabah, and this tradi- 
tion appears to find some corroboration from the epic poems 
recently discovered at Ras Shamra (the site of the ancient 
Ugarit, ten miles north of the modem Latakia) it may explain 
also the disasters which at this period befell the Old Kmgdom 
m Egypt from the intrusion of “ foreigners,” and it may in 
turn be explained by the first appearance soon after this time 
of the negro as opposed to the “ Hamite ” upon the southern 
borders of that country It seems clear at any rate that on 
their arrival in the Arabah Ritt south of the Dead Sea, the 
Canaamtes pushed up northwards into the Jordan Valley 
(Num 13*®) and north-westwards to the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, spreading ever northwards up the maritime plain 
till by sea and land they had occupied what was later to be 
called Phoenicia 

It was now once more the turn of the north to play its part 
in this intermingling of racial stocks, and it was once more 
from the Human area of Harran and Arrapha (modem Kirkuk, 
the Biblical Arpachshad, Gen 10®®, etc ) that the newcomers 
denved their ongin The Habiru or Hebrews were in all 
probability not a ” Semitic ” but an ” Armenoid ” people 
who claimed kinship with such non-” Semitic ” nations as the 
Elamites (Gen 10®*). but they had long adopted the " Semitic ” 
speech which had been brought to these regions from the far 
south, and little remained but certain indelible physical 
characteristics to proclaim the secret of their birth The 
migration of Abram the Hebrew from the land of his nativity 
(Aram Naharaim) to Canaan must have taken place in the 
middle of the second millennium B c , and it appears to have 
been followed not long afterwards by the irruption of a mixed 
horde of northerners and Syrian " Semites ” who swept 
through the country with their new and irresistible weapon 
the horse and chanot, emd set up in Egypt (about 1750 b c ) 
the foreign dynasty of the Hyksos That many non-Abrahamic 
Hebrews accompanied this invasion and settled afterwards 
in Palestine is extremely probable others came perhaps later 
in the train of the Hittite monarch, Subbdiliuma, who invaded 
Syria in the fourteenth century B c , and stayed on to harass 
the unlucky vassal-pnnces who administered Canaan for the 
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Pharaoh, as the famous letters found at El Amama t^tify • 
still later these non-Israehte Hebrews suffered heavily with 
Israel from the Philistines (i Sam 13’) and ultimately threw 
in their lot with their old kinsmen (i Sam 14**) 

The Philistines themselves were the last wave of migrants 
to enter Palestine (which owes that name to them) till many 
centuries later the Mohammedan conquest peopled a large 
part of it from the desert That they arrived both by land and 
by sea in the company of a confederacy of Sea Peoples who 
attacked Egj’pt at the beginning of the eleventh century B c 
IS unquestionable, for they are clearly so desenbed (as Peleset) 
on the Egyptian monuments of this date What their origin 
was IS, howc\ er, not so clear, though it seems certain that their 
immediate point of departure upon this' expedition must have 
been the south coast of Asia Minor (from Cana to Cihcia (?)) 
Whether before this they had roved the Aigcan or the Adriatic 
as pirates or whether their old homeland is to be sought, as 
some suggest, in the region of the Caucasus, niust remain for 
the moment undetermined All that we really know about 
them IS that they had absorbed much of the ^Egean and 
Acliaan civilizations, as both their pottery and their armour 
(i bam 17*'’) bear witness, and that they appear to have been 
settled as garrisons m Palestine after their conquest by the 
Pharaoh Ramescs in , only to assert their independence when 
the power of Egypt declined 

This rapid review of the ethnology of Palestine will have 
sufficed to show how in the main physical features it shares 
with Syria the fate and function of serving as a meeting-place 
for the peoples of Asia and Africa it has indeed received its 
population literally from all points of the compass, as it is 
still receiving them though m much smaller measure to-day 
Nor IS this all, for while Syna and Palestine have given a new 
home to so many and to such vanous intruders the}' have been 
a highroad and a prey for less permanent, but not more 
W'elcome, visitors Egyptian and Hittite, Assjrian and Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Greek, and Reman conquerors have marched * 
and counter-marched through them in turn, have harried their 
coasts, despoiled their cities, devastated their lands, deported 
whole sections of their population, whiie at no moment in their 
long history have they been free from the raids of marauding 
Bedouin from the desert Twice only have they known the 
blessings of a secure and prosperous peace, but Great Bntain 
has yet to show that she can succeed in making truly per- 
manent what Rome after six centuries was forced under 
Heracliusto abandon No words can speak louder than these 
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harsh and brutal facts, which link the two sections of this 
" land-bridge '' as companions m misfortune and reveal the 
nakedness of their frontiers on every side From sea and desert, 
from the valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates, they he equally 
open to attack as they are equally helpless in resisting it All 
the more remarkable is it that m one small corner of this 
terntory there could be sown and fostered a seed which should 
overshadow the world , and this, in fact, was due to certain 
physical features in which Palestine differed markedly from its 
neighbour 

The Geography of Syria and Palestine Distinctive Features 
It has been said above that, generally speaking, the whole 
stretch of country which we have been considering is con- 
tinuous in the fivefold division of its physical structure This 
IS true, but it is very far from correct to assume that this 
continuity can be sketched as is sometimes done in a simple 
diagrammatic form, 1:1 which straight lines or rectangular 
blocks drawn vertically and parallel to one another represent 
the coast line, the two mountain ranges with the Rift between 
them and the cultivable stnp which separates then* from the 
desert Such a " simplification ” of the problem no value 
to the student of historical geography, for whom the differences 
which exist between these two countnes arc more important 
than their general similarity 

We may consider, for example, the strip of coast-land 
which IS the first of these five divisions, and here we notice 
at once a feature which has always distirfguished the history of 
Phoenicia from that of Palestine From the great recess of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta which links Asia Minor lo Syna we can 
observe as we move southwards no coastal plain of any notable 
extent till we have passed the Ladder of Tyre (Ras en Nakura) 
fourteen miles south of that city, and entered the plain of 
Acre From this point southwards, however, the whole aspect 
of the country changes 'Jhe lofty mountain-range which 
hitherto as Amanus Bargylus or Lebanon has overshadowed 
the narrow' littoral strip, throwing forward great shoulders 
at intervals to the edge of the sea, drops more or less abruptly 
at the gorge of the Litani River (Nahr el Kasimiyeh) to the 
highlands of Upper Galilee, and when it is resumed south of 
the Plain of Esdraelon in the hill country of Ephraim and 
Judah it IS separated from the Mediterranean by a broad belt 
of cultivable land which runs m a w.de and continuous curve 
to the frontier of Egypt at the Wadi el Ansh This division 
has been a critical one for the history of the two countnes 
To the north of the Ladder of Tyre we find m ancient times a 
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coast-line dotted with more or less isolated and independent 
maritime city-states. Tyre, Sidon, Biruta (Beirout), Gebal 
(Gubla, Byblos), Irkata (“ the Arkite ”), Simyra (“ the 
Zemante "), Arvad, Ugant (Ras Shamra), and so forth as 
the Biblical writer put it, “ the families of the Canaanites 
were spread abroad ” (Gen lo'®) Here communications 
were easiest by sea and not by land, and the combination of 
these scattered principalities into one homogeneous state was 
rarely attempted and still more rarely achieved At their 
zenith the maritime Canaanites could command the coast-line 
of Palestine even as far south as Ascalon, but a hold so tenuous 
could not be maintained by sea alone, nor could such a con- 
federacy resist for long the compact and organized Empires 
of the Near East Hence it was that the eyes of the Phoenicians 
turned more and more westwards across the Mediterranean, 
and that their ambitions were satisfied not in conquests but 
in trade (For a more detailed description of the maritime 
plains of Palestine, see below, pp 141, 145 f ) 

Another marked dissimilanty between the physical 
structure of Syna and Palestine is to be found in their " Rift 
Valley ” sections Between the lofty ranges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon this Rift takes the form of a broad and fertile 
plain called el Bukaa Northwards out of this flows the River 
Orontes, the valley of which is studded with important ancient 
sites, such as Kadesh (Tell Nebi Mindu), Homs (Abzu ^), and 
Hamath, and has wide and easy access to the rolling plains 
around Aleppo and the highroads from Asia Minor and the 
Euphrates To the south, on the other hand, the communica- 
tions become much more difficult The valley of the Litani, 
m which Baalbek is the only notable site, drops into a deep 
gorge as the river carves its way first southwards and then 
abruptly westwards to the Mediterranean , and a tumbled 
mass of hills blocks the neck by which the traveller from this 
recess of Syria must pass over into Palestine, since the bed of 
the Hasbani, the northern tributary of the Jordan, provides 
no facilities for a highroad How isolated, in fact, are the 1 
two countries at this point may be learned from two very 
dissimilar events in their history When the Pharaoh, Thut- 
mose III , advancing from Egypt in 1479 ® ■ ^^^.d defeated a 

confederacy of Amontes at Megiddo in the Plain of Esdraelon, 
he determined to crush their resistance finally by invading 
Syria itself, his special ob)ective being the city of their over- 
lord, that Kadesh which has )ust been mentioned To accom- 
plish this plan, however, he made no effort to force his way 
over the pass between Lebanon and anti-Lebanon, which 
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would have been his shortest route, but transferred his army 
to shipboard, landed it on the coast a hundred miles and 
more to the north and attacked the enemy through the gap 
which opens towards Homs and Hama between the Lebanon 
and the Bargylus (Ansaneh) Mountains (the " Entering in 
of Hamath,” Judg 3®, etc >) So, too, when centunes later 
the Danites attacked and captured Laish (near Banias at the 
sources of the Jordan) they effected their object with the 
greatest ease because the Sidonians dwellmg there were com- 
pletely cut off from their mother city (Judg 18’) 

To sum up, we may say that while it may be difficult, as 
our modern statesmen have found it, to mark out a com- 
pletely satisfactory frontier line between Syna and Palestine, 
a very real physical" barrier does nevertheless exist which 
spreads over a wide belt of hilly country from the Ladder of 
Tyre to the eastern flanks of Mount Hermon The approaches, 
in a word, from the one to the other, must always normally 
be from either flank and not from the direct North , and as 
Palestine possessed in ancient times no natural harbours but 
Acre and Tanturah (Dor) and only the one somewhat perilous 
roadstead at Jaffa, it follows that the mam avenue of access 
to it from the valleys of the Orontes and Euphrates lay m 
those days to the north-east, where the highroads from 
Damascus and the plateau of the Hauran descend upon the 
Jordan Valley That they do not pursue the course of that 
valley, but as we shall see below climb immediately up its 
western slopes, is a final demonstration of the essentii differ- 
ence between the mam physical features of Syria and Palestme 
The Jordan Valley or Ghor is not like the valley of the Orontes, 
an important thoroughfare lined with great cities and well- 
trodden by armies and caravans it is for the greater part of 
its length a tornd and unhealthy cul-de-sac which finds its 
end over 1200 feet below the level of the Mediterranean m 
the desolate and forbidding waters of the Dead Sea This 
section of the Rift Valley, m short, though in the physical 
sense it is one of the most pronounced and remarkable features 
of Palestme, has had little historical importance save as pro- 
viding at one time an inconvenient but practicable link between 
the western and eastern ranges and at another an intimidating 
but by no means impenetrable barrier to incursions from the 
Desert into the Sown At this point, however, we are already 
touching our main subject, to the detailed study of which we 
may now turn 

'I he Geography of Palestine Survey in Detail Palestme 
may be divided into five more or less easily distinguishable 
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sections These are (i) GaJiJee, including the plains of 
Acre and Esdraelon , (2) The Maritime Plains of Sharon and 
Philistia, {3) The Hill Country of Ephraim (" Mount Ephraim”) 
or of " Israel ” (Josh ii^*) , (4) The Hill Country of Judah , 
(5) The South Countiy or Negeb To each of these (except 
the second), in view of what has ]ust been said, we shall relate 
those parts of the Jordan Valley and the eastern range with 
which they have been most closely connected in the past 
I. Galilee (including the Plains of Acre and Esdraelon) The 
traveller desirous of obtaining the best view of the greater 
part of Galilee should, after landing at Haifa, have himself 
driven round the Bay of Acre to the town of that name (the 
Israelite Accho, the Graeco-Roman Ptolemais) and thence by 
the road which mounts the highlands of Galilee to the modern 
Safed . if when he has gained a sufficient altitude he will halt 
and face southwards, he will find a remarkable panorama 
spread at his feet Behmd him rises the rugged plateau of 
Upper Galilee, stretching northwards in a tangle of lulls and 
dry water-courses till it is brought suddenly to an end at the 
deep gorge of the Litani, but in front of him and to right and 
left extends what is perhaps the most beautiful countryside 
in Palestine Immediately below the road the hillside drops 
aw ^ to a green valley, the Wadi bhaib, which with the Wadi 
et Tuffah marks a clean line of division from west to cast 
between the highlands of Upper and the milder contours of 
Lower Galilee Beyond this a ndge of hills can be seen whicli 
separates this system of valleys from the long inland plain of 
Asochis (the Sahel el Buttauf), and beyond this again two 
further ridges with yet another fertile hollow between them 
This latter is the Wadi Rummaneh which is linked by a low 
watershed with the wide Sahel el Ahma to the cast of it and 
thence through the Wadi Fejjas with the Jordan Valley it 
has been from time immemorial the ” Way of the Sea ’’from 
beyond Jordan (Is 9^) and carries to this day the ” Hauran ” 
road (Darb el Hawarneh) Here as the eye follows its course 
towards Damascus, it is caught and held by the blue waters of 
the Sea of Galilee which with the Upper Jordan Valley and 
snow-capped Hermon marks out on this side a well-defined 
frontier Finally, on the horizon to the south, and at an interval 
which betrays the presence of yet another but broader plain 
in front of them, a semicircle of hills closes the landscape Far 
to the nght by the sea can be discerned the long, high ridge of 
Mount Carmel with modern Haifa spreading around its foot 
and clambenng up its flanks, and this ridge, though it drops 
somewhat abruptly at its southern extremity, can be seen 
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continuing in a range which sweeps round to the spectator’s 
left till it rises once more in a bluff upstanding bulwark above 
the Jordan Valley, the ill-omened mountain of Gilboa (2 Sam. 

1 2') the historical and strategic importance of this Ime of 
hills will be considered in a moment This, then, is Galilee, 
the Gelil or Circle of the “Nations” (Isa 9*). Actually it is 
more easily pictured not as a circle but as an immense U, 
the mouth of which is closed by the northern frontier of 
Palestine The outer nm of the U is formed (to begin at its 
left or west arm) by the Plain of Acre, the Plain of E^raelon, 
the broad Valley of Jezreel descending between Gilboa and 
Little Hermon (Jebel Duby), and the Jordan Rift (mcluding 
the Sea of Galilee and Lake Huleh) from the Valley of Jezreel 
northwards to the sources of the nver under Hermon Within 
this great curve of low-lying plains and lakes are, first, to the 
north the highlands of Upper Galilee and then beneath this 
the system of alternating transverse valleys and ndges to 
which we have already alluded 

The Plain of Acre is about twenty-eight miles in length, 
with a width varying from four to si\ miles In shape it is a 
B of which the larger loop is formed by its southern portion, 
and the cross-bar by a ridge of Upper Galilee thrown forward 
into the plain opposite the town of Acre Acre itself is the 
centre of this region both literally and histoncally, for who- 
ever possessed it could control effectively both sections of the 
plain, and its importance as the only good-sized natural 
harbour south of I'yrc and as the great maritime emporium 
of the Hauran made it one of the most valuable sites in P^estine 
before the rise of modern Haifa on the other side of its bay 
It IS for this reason that the town has been so often contested 
throughout its history, by Asher in the early days of the 
Israelite Settlement (Jud i’*), by Richard Coeur de Lion, by 
Najioleon , and even wlien in Roman times the great harbour 
of tiEsarea might have been expected to oust its older and 
smaller rival, Ptoleinais still kept its position as a trading 
centre (Acts 21’), and is standing to-day wLile Cresarea is in 
ruins 

Of the other ancient site's m its plain five only need be 
mentioned The first of the^e is the little coastal town of Zib 
(Achzib, Josh 19“", etc ), nine miles to the north of Acre, which 
seems to have watched the entrance of the plain from the 
Ladder of Tyre The leniaining foiii aie now no longer in- 
habited , they exist to-day siniplv as rounded heaps (“ tells ”) 
under winch he hidden the ruined walls and houses of towns or 
small cities long ago destroyed and forgotten Their jxjsition. 
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however, is important, for they all lie on or near some 
into the hills from which the plain might be invaded or 
the Arabian caravans might emerge. Opposite Acre itself hes 
TeU Berweh, controlhng the road from the Jordan Valley 
through the Wadi Shaib, while a mile or two south of it nses 
the mighty Tell Keisan (possibly Achshaph, Josh ii\ etc), 
which must have been at one time the foremost stronghold 
in these parts Then, across the Bay, at the point where 
Carmel allows a strip of level land to intervene as a narrow 
passage between its steep sides and the sea, lies the old site 
which may be Sycamonium (Tell es Semak), but which, what- 
ever its ancient name, was placed here obviously as a sentinel 
Finally, on a tnbutary of the Kishon (Nahr el Mukutta) at 
the south-east angle of the plam stands the mound of El 
Harba], an abandoned city of the Late Bronze Age (c 1600- 
1200 B c ), which may once have been " Harosheth of the 
Nations ” (Jud 4^) 

Immediately south of this pomt the narrow Kishon defile, 
where Sisera’s horses and chanots met their fate, gives access 
to the Plain of Esdraelon, which stretches eastward to the 
strange bare dome of Tabor (Jebel et Tor) and southwards to 
the village of Jemn, an expanse of some twenty miles with a 
width varying from six to twelve miles Here the outer de- 
fences of the “ Ring of the Nations ” appear in their most 
remarkable form, showing how this part of Palestine could be 
formed into a single kingdom, well able for all its smallness 
to offer a fierce resistance to invasion On its extreme right 
flank the frontier of this kingdom was sufficiently guarded by 
the formidable sheer mass of Carmel, which rises at its highest 
above 1800 feet and for eight miles does not fall below the 
1800 contour But the lower hills which continue the barrier 
south-eastwards (perhaps the Naphath Dor of i Kings 4*^, etc , 
since Dor hes on the coast immediately west of tliem) arc 
pierced by a number of easy passes from the maritime plain, 
and at the inner mouth of each of these was planted m ancient 
times a strongly walled fortress At the first, which follows 
the course of the Wadi el Milh under the shadow of Carmel, 
stood Jokneam, now the impressive mound of Keimun (It 
may be noted m passing that it was by this route that Napoleon 
led his army to the siege of Acre ) Next, on a rougher road 
(which was one of the two passes used by the Entish m their 
great advance m the Palestme campaign) there was a fortress 
now called Tell Abu bhusheh, the ancient name of which is 
still unknown Three mdes or more to the south-east Megiddo 
(Tell el Mutasselhm) watched the Musmus Pass (the Wadi 
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Arab) by which most of the great conquerors of this country, 
including Lord Allenby, have directed the main body of their 
invading armies. For this is Har Megiddon — Armageddon — 
one of the great battlefields and strategic positions of the world, 
where the Amonte confederacy was met and crushed by 
Thutmose, where Solomon established his chariots and 
horsemen (i Kings 9*®), where Josiah fought and died (2 Kings 
23®®), and where, as the name El Lejjun still testifies, the 
Roman legions had a permanent encampment Yet another 
four mdes to the south-east lies Taanach (Tell Taanuk), near 
which the levies of Barak overthrew the kings of Canaan 
(Judg 5*®) here too is a pass, which, crossing the hdls m a 
south-westerly direction, emerges on to the plain of Sharon 
through the " Gate of Gates " (Bab el Ibweib) Beyond 
Taanach, six miles once more to the south-east, the gardens 
and palm trees of Jenin (En Ganmm, the " Garden House ” 
of 2 Kings 9®’) reveal the presence of a defile whose stream 
gives this little town a welcome touch of verdure This valley 
is the " Ascent of Gur " (2 Kings 9®®), and its sentinel fortress 
was planted in this case not at its mouth but about a mile and 
a quarter up it, at a point where the old road to Shechem 
and Jerusalem branched off to the left, while the main highway 
to Egypt led through the Plain of Dothan to the " Gate of 
Gates " (Gen 37^® ®®) Here stood Ibleam (now Tell Belameh) 
where Ahaziah was overtaken by Jehu’s chaiiots and forced 
to flee wounded on horseback across the hills to Megiddo 
(2 Kings 9®®) It is an important position which in Crusader 
times w'as crowned with a small castle, and the remains of the 
rock-hewn tunnel which, as at Megiddo, Jerusalem, Lachish, 
and other old Canaamte strongholds, led down from the city 
to its precious water-supply, can be seen to this day inside a 
later archway at the foot of the mound by the roadside 

P'rom Jenin the ring of lulls sw'eeps north-westwards to 
Gilboa (Jebcl Fukua), and w'e find no more ancient sites tdl 
we stand on the high shelf of the plain where the modern 
village of Zerm conceals the ruined splendour of Ahab’s Jezreel 
From this vantage point the wide valley of Jezreel (Nahr 
Jalud) can be seen stretching m all its length into the haze 
which rises from the Jordan Valley It is a scene intimately 
connected with the history of Israel Immediately below 
Jezreel the pools of the Spring of Harod (Ain Jalud) recall the 
triumph of Gideon and his three hundred (|udg 7) On the 
right the slopes of Mount Gilboa bring back the memory of 
Saul’s last gallant stand against the Philistines , while on the 
left, leading over a saddle of the hills, can be seen the track 
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to Endor which lies ]ust behind and below this ndge of Little 
Hermon Finally, to the east twelve miles away rises the 
truncated mound of Bethshan (Beisan), where the PhiUstine 
garnson fastened Saul’s body to the wall, and leading up frhm 
It can be traced that road from Gilead which once brought 
destruction to the House of Ahab (2 Kings 9) It was Bethshan 
(later Scythopolis) which performed here the function of 
frontier-fortress to Galilee, and there was a special need for 
such a place at this point All through the early period of 
the Judges, as the excavations on the site have shown, the 
Egyptian Pharaohs preserved the peace of Esdraelon by the 
establishment of a garnson of mercenaries in this town, and 
it must have been at a period when their empire fell into 
decay that the " Children of the East ” took the opportunity 
of swarming like locusts into the fertile plains of Palestme 
(Judg 6^' ) In the first years of the present British ad- 
ministration the descendants of these Bedouin attempted to 
repeat the exploit, and it was under the fire of the Beisan 
garnson that they were induced to withdraw without having 
divided the spoil 

Other Canaanite fortresses such as Rehob and Pella 
(Khurbet Fahil, east of the Jordan) are named on the Egyptian 
monuments as being located m the same neighbourhood, and 
it is clear that the whole Jordan Valley between this point 
and the Sea of Galilee was strongly held to protect the ap- 
proaches from the cast At the south end of the sea its^ 
he the once important sites of Toll es Semakh and Kerak 
(Tancheie), while two miles to the south of it Yenoam (Abei- 
diyeh) guarded the Darb cl Hawarneh at the outgoings of the 
Wadi Fc]]as The town of Tiberias betrays by its name its 
comparatively recent origin (it was founded by Herod Antipas 
about \ I) 26 m lionour of the emperor), but in I'eH Orcimch, 
at Tabgha, eight miles to the north of it, wc may perhaps find 
the ancient Chmnereth after which the lake and district were 
once called Between this point and the Jordan the tumbled . 
ruins of Kcrazeh and the partly restored synagogue of Tell 
Hum arc all that remain of the glories of Chorazin and Caper- 
naum Following still northwards up the rivei wc reach in 
about seven miles the “Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob” 
(Jisr Benat Jakub), whicJi carries the main road from Damascus. 
This road runs wi stward from the bridge to join the ancient 
highway from Sidon and the Bukaa, and at the mectmg-place 
of these two routes stood the once mighty Hazor (Tell el 
Kedah) This immense fortress, enclosing within its 6o-feet- 
high ramparts of beaten earth enough space to accommodate 
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thirty thousand men with their horses and chariots, and guarded 
by a citadel which may have mamtamed a population of 
four thousand people, dates back to the days of the Hyksos 
invaders (c 1750 bc), who pierhaps introduced this type of 
encampment from the plains of Central Europe and Turkestan 
Nor was it size only which fitted it to succeed Kadesh on the 
Orontes as " the head of all the kingdoms ” of Galilee (Josh n*®) , 
for in spite of its apparent remoteness from the centre of that 
region its strategic position could hardly have been bettered. 
With AbeTbeth-Maacah (Abl) to assist it in guarding the 
road to the north, and Dan (Tell el Kadi) the descent of the 
Wadi el Hoshaba from the north-east, it held in its own grasp 
the routes which led from Damascus through Geshur, Golan, 
and Bashan and which penetrated Galdee either westwards 
by the Wadi el Tuffah or southwards by the Horns of Hattin 
(Kurn Hattin) At Hattin itself the remains of a huge fortress 
(Madon ?) survive, through which the King of Hazor could 
control both the Esdratlon road past Tabor and the Hauran 
road through the Wadis Ruminaneh and Abelhn and was 
thus able to support or mobilize his vassal-pnnces from Acre 
to the fords of Jordan (Josh ii‘ *) It was no doubt a small 
kingdom ovir which he ruled and which the four northern 
tribes — Asher, Zcbulun, Naphtali, and Issachar — succeeded 
at long last in dividing amongst themselves, but it was perhaps 
then as now the goodliest part of Palestine, a land of oak- 
forests and olive orchards and rich in com and wine and oil, 
nch too in another sense from the constant passing of caravans 
from Syria and Arabia to Egypt and the Mediterranean. 
Only one place indeed in Galilee seems to dwell in natural 
aloofness from its bu^v thoroughfares, though for quite a 
different reason it has itself becorie a focus of many roads 
in ancient days a fi w rough tracks must have been the only 
approaches to that high hill above Estlraelon where in its quiet 
hollow Nazareth lay waiting 

II 1 he Maritime Flam upon which all the main passes 
southwards from Esdraeloii converge in the neighbourhood of 
Jett and Baka (the Aphek of r Sam 4* and 29* ^) collects the 
tracks issuing from them into a single highroad which it carries 
by Lydda, \ebnah (Jamma), Esdud (Ashdod), Gaza, and 
Rafah (Raphia) to the Egyptian frontier at El Ansh So far 
as concerns the northern position of this plain, the Plain of 
Sharon, this has been its most important if not its sole histoncal 
function, for the greater part of it was thickly forested until 
comparatively recent times, and it was only its gradual de- 
nudation which made possible the Roman capital and harbour 
10 
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at Caesarea and the opening of that approach to Haifa round 
the north shoulder of Carmel which the Crusaders watched 
and guarded from their castle of Athlit Dor, which is six 
miles south of this, seems to have been connected, as we have 
seen, not with Sharon but with Esdraelon 

South of a line drawn between Jaffa and Lydda, on the 
other hand, the maritime plain takes on a new and independent 
importance, for it was from here that the Philistines extended 
their dominion over the whole of Palestine or at least as far 
as Bethshan Of their Pentapohs or league of five cities, the 
sites of two, Gath and Ekron are yet unknown, though Gath 
may possibly be the mound of Arak el Menshiyeh fourteen 
miles south-east of Ascalon, and Ekron may be sought at 
Katrah eight miles south-west of Lydda Ascalon on the 
coast with its great semi-circle of Hyksos ramparts crowned 
with Ciusader rums and its Graeco-Roman cloisters, the gift 
of Herod the Great to his birthplace, survives to-day only as 
an enclave of shady groves and well-watered gardens, an 
epitome of Palestine's past history both in glory and in decay 
Only Gaza, set squarely on its great mound between the hills 
that so stoutly resisted the British advance in the Great War, 
stands erect where it has stood since the earliest Pharaohs 
threw their armies at this gate of Canaan, and flourishes with 
undimmished vigour as the chief mart of all the Bedouin 
tribes of the Negeb and the Arabah 

The success achieved by the Philistines m establishing their 
rule over Israel must appear remarkable in view of fhe small 
extent of their territory (about fifty miles long by twelve miles 
wide) and the paucity of their strongholds Actually, however, 
they were in both respects better endowed than is at first 
sight evident, for they rapidly made themselves masters of 
the low hills of the Shephelah (Josh 9*, iC*®, etc ), which 
separate the mountains from the mantime plain This “ Low- 
land ” which is one of the most curious features of Palestine, 
IS also one of its most beautiful, for the Shephelah is a downr 
country, both fertile and breezy, which runs as a kind ol 
temperate zone between the cold of the highlands and the 
torrid heat of the plain In it, as a consequence, were to be 
found some of the strongest Amonte cities in Palestine, planted 
for the most part (as usual) near the mouth of some important 
defile In the south of this area, for example, where the road 
from Hebron descends the Wadi Afran] (Wadi of the Franks) 
on its way to Gaza,' the modern village of Beit Jibrin, though 
not itself one of these ancient fortresses, is surrounded by 
three of them, of which the most important was Lachish (Tell 
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d Duweir) Tell el Hesy (Eglon ?) on the Wadi of the same 
name lies on this same route as it emerges upon the plam 
Northwards from Beit Jibnn a track leads by the Wadi el 
Judeiyideh into the Wadi es Sunt (the Vale of Elah, i Sam 17*, 
etc ), the sentinel of which was an unknown city in an extremely 
strong position (possibly Libnah or even Gath), represented 
to-day by the large mound of Tell es Safi Yet once more 
northwards past Jarmuth (Khurbet el Yarmuk) we reach 
the Wadi Surar (the Vale of Sorek, Judg 16*) where Beth- 
shemesh (Am Shems) watches the entrance into the mountains 
(the route of the Jaffa-Lydda-Jerusalem railway) over against 
the Danite villages of Zorah (Surah) and Eshtaol (Eshua) 
Here it was that the Philistine kine brought back the Ark to 
its own land (i Sam 6'-), for the border of Israel must have 
run at that time to the west of Beth-shemesh , and from here 
at an earlier day the Danite migration set out for its new 
home under Hermon, having given up the hopeless struggle to 
contest the Shcphelah with the chariots of Canaan (Judg i8“) 
The last valley to the North is also the most important, 
for not only does the mam road from Jerusalem descend past 
Kirjath Jearim (Kunyat cl Enab) by this Wadi (Wadi All), 
but it IS joined at Latron, where the track from Beth-shemesh 
also strikes it, by the ancient highway through the Beth-horon 
passes and the plain of Ajalon It was fitting therefore that 
over such a route such a guard should be set as the powerful 
fortress of Gczer (Tell Jezar), a city so strong that it had not 
fallen to Israel even m the days of Solomon but must be 
captured and presented to him by his father-in-law, the Pharaoh 
(i Kings g‘*) North of tne plam of Ajalon, the scene of 
Joshua's final victory over the Amontes (Josh 10'^), the 
Shephelah comes to an end, foi the foothills beyond are 
integral parts of the range from which they descend Only one 
town upon them needs to be mentioned here, Modin (Midieh) 
the home of the Maccabees (i Macc. 2^) 

Such was the territory which the Philistines commanded 
and out of which they were able to fasten a strangle-hold 
upon their neighbours With the rolling red corn-land of 
their own plain and the figs and olives and vines of the 
Shephelah at their disposal, with their control of the great 
high-road from Egypt and Babylonia, with their seaport for 
trade with Phoenicia and their “ land-port " for trade with the 
Bedouin, they possessed advantages which, added to their 
supenor civilization and military equipment, made them for 
long irresistible Even when Israel had driven them back 
withm their own borders, they succumbed m the end not to 
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a Hebrew but to an Assyrian conqnerw. if indeed they bad 
not already succumbed more disastrously to the immemorial 
and alien influences of Canaan. 

III. The Hill Country of Ephraim with Gilead. From the 
plain we ascend into the Central Range and it may be con- 
venient if for this purpose we approach it by what has been 
always the most obvious and easy road, from Tul Keram on 
the plain of Sharon through the broad Wadi Shair to Nablus 
For here between Ebal (Jebel Eslamiyeh) and Genzim (Jebcl et 
Tor), not indeed at the modem city itself but on the site of the 
ancient Shechem (Balata) which lies a short distance to the 
east of it, we are at the true heart of the hill country’ of 
Ephraim In front to east, north, and south stretches the 
Makhneh Plain, probably the first “ Camp ” of Israel (Heb 
Mahaneh) after Jencho , and one of the low hills directly 
opposite IS crowned w’lth the circular ruin of their second 
Gilgal (Dcut ii^®) From this “ navel of the earth " (Jiidg 9’^), 
so intimately connected with thepatnarchsAbraham ((jen 12*), 
Jacob (Gen 33*®' ), and Joseph (Josh 24”) important high- 
roads diverged in ^1 directions That to the west, already 
mentioned, united these highlands both with tin- wraith and 
with the politics of the maritime plain, and Samaria (Srbustieh) 
pierched almost impregnably at the head of a northern 
tnbutary of the Wadi Shair was founded by Omn to si rve this 
double purpose This road, however, was of dubious advantage 
to Israel, for as Jeroboam was driven from Shcchem to build a 
temporary capital, Peniiel, in Gdead (i Kings 12*^). so even 
Samana itself was to discover too late the pc naltic s of easy 
access (2 Kings 17®) To the north of Shcchem past tlic village 
of Sychar (John 4® mod Askar) lay the route’s to Ksdraelon 
by Bethulia (Judith 4*' , mod Mesedieh) to Be llishan and 
Damascus, and by the Wadi Farah to Gilead in ar the parting 
of these roads stood Tirzah (Tell Farah), which Jeroboam chose 
as his capital after Penuel and Omn abandoned after the 
burning of its palace by Zimn (i Kings ib’®) Jo the soupi 
lay the road to Jerusalem, first along the long level Makhneh 
Plain, then by a succession of high ridges and deep valleys, two 
of which, the Wadi Dcir Ballut and its tnbutary the Wadi Jib, 
stnke deeply into the heart of this hill country of Ephraim 
and thence to the bare and lofty plateau of Benjamin where 
the villages of Birch (perhaps the Beerothite Gittaim, cf 
2 Sam 4®) and Ramallah watch from their c mmcnce the 
distant domes of tlie Holy City East of this road at long 
intervals along it he two sites of first importance in the 
religious history of Israel Shiloh (Seilun) hidden away in 
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the recesses of a small plain five miles south-east of the viha^ 
of El Lubban (Judg. 21“) and betraying by its remoteness the 
fear or the enect of foreign mvasion, and Bethel (Beitin) a 
little to the north-east of Bireh which marked for long the 
frontier between Israel and Judah South of this royal 
sanctuary (Amos 7*®) of the northern kmgdom the “ bare 
heights ’’ of Benjamin (Jer 4^*) though properly part of 
" Mount Ephraim ‘‘ came normally under the power of Jeru- 
salem, just as m physical structure they belong rather to the 
mountainous plateau of judah than to the land of broad and 
well-covered valleys which brought the House of Joseph a 
greater blessing (Deut 33*^ ”) but an earlier doom 

We have to consider lastly the roads leading eastwards 
from Shechem On this side there are two mam routes which, 
diverging near Jacob's Well to the east of the city, run the 
one to the south, the other to the north, of Gilgal (Juleijil) 
The former of thrse strikes off to the south-east past el Ormeh 
(Abimelcch's capital Arumah, Judg 9**) and descending into 
the Ghor neai Herod's agricultural colony of Phasaehs (mod 
Khurbet Fusail) leads thence due south to Jencho (Tell-es- 
bultan, mod Enha) and the earlier Gilgal (Jiljulieh) This 
was the route most probably taken by the Israelites under 
Joshua in securing a foothold amongst the mountains, and it is 
significant that m later days, even after the division of the 
kingdom, Jericho, as reached more easily from Shechem than 
from JerusaUni, remained in the possession of the House of 
Joseph (Josh lb’), so real have been at all times the penis and 
discomforts of the desolate descent from the west 

The Second route stakes across the eastern branch of the 
Makhnch Plain and leads by alternate tracks to the bridge 
and ford of Dainieh (Adam, Josh 3'®) upon which the road 
through the Wadi b'arah also converges This was, m fact, 
the chief line of communication between the mountains of 
Israel and the land of Gilead, and the fellowship which bound 
these two was alwavs so strong that they cannot be con- 
sidered apart It was at Mahanaim in Gdead that Saul and 
his family found a home under the pressure of the Philistine 
invasion (2 Sam 2®) and David in a later day took refuge from 
Absalom (2 Sam 17“) and it w-as to Penuel in Gilead that 
Jeroboam retreated in some unrecorded cnsis of his reign 
It was from Gilead that the men of Jabesh appealed not m 
vain for the help of Saul (i Sam ii*) and it was the city of 
Ramoth of Gilead that W'as most hotly contested between the 
kings of Israel and Damascus Gilead was, in fact, for Israel 
something much more than a mere apanage it was an integral 
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part of the kingdom into which the tribes both of Manasseh 
and of Ephraim overflowed in early days in compensation for 
the decadence of Reuben (Josh 17*’^ , ludg 12* , 2 Sam 18*, 
" the forest of Ephraim ’’ , cf Ps 60’, 108*), and which with 
its famous balm, its oak forests and its splendid grazing 
grounds (Num 32^) was a possession as well worth retaining 
as it was continually in need of protection From the north 
where it faced the rolling com lands of the Hauran across 
the gorge of the Yarmuk it courted invasion from the Aramrean 
kingdoms of Syria to the east it was open to such incursions 
from the desert as that which Gideon pursued " by the way of 
the tent dwellers ” to the oasis-depression of Sirhan (Karkor, 
mod Keraker , Judg. 8*®' ) , m the south, where its border 
was now north now south of the Jabbok (ez-Zerka) it lived in 
perpetual fear of Ammonite or Moabite hostility (Judg ii'** ) 
Yet, on the other hand, when Israel was in the ascendant the 
possession of these central uplands across the Jordan gave it 
an opportunity of empire which it was not slow to seize By 
this wedge driven across the cultivable land to the desert 
Omn was able to isolate and absorb the treeless plateau of 
the Mishor south of the Arnon (Wadi Mojib) where the " sheep- 
master ” kings of Moab tended their wealth (2 Kings 3*) 
just as it was by his control of Gilead that David at the zenith 
of his glory found the means of bringing even Damascus to his 
feet (2 Sam 8*) In later days this link between cast and 
west was not altogether lost, for the Greek cities of the Deca- 
polis always counted Bethshan-Scythopolis as one of their 
number . but the glory of Gilead had by then long since 
departed from it To-day, after centuries of oppression and 
misrule, a bare shadow only remains of what was one of the 
fairest portions of the heritage of Israel Of its once famous 
sites not one has yet been certainly identified only at Jerash 
(Gerasa) the mournful ruins of temples, theatres, and churches 
recall the old security of the Roman Peace and the old zeal 
m these regions for Chnstianity 

Note — It may be useful at this point to enumerate thi 
divisions of these eastern districts as they existed in our Lord’s 
day Peraea, the district between the Arnon and the Jabbok, 
the modern Belka, was allotted with Galilee to Herod Antipas, 
presumably because in both regions, otherwise dissimilar, 
the bulk of the population consisted of Jews (cf Mark io‘) 
North of the Jabbok except for Philadelphia (Amman) was 
the somewhat vague territory of the Decapolis of which 
Gerasa, Gadara (Umm Keis) and PeUa lay south of the Yarmuk, 
and Damascus north of it To Philip’s Tetrarchy fell the 
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Jaulan (Gaulamtis) between the Yarmuk and Hermon, the 
Hauran east of this, the great lava-stretch of El Leja south 
of Damascus (Trachonitis), and an uncertain fringe of the 
Arabian desert which St Luke calls Ituraea . Abilene which 
he assigns to Lysanias lay on the Upper Abana (2 Kings 5‘*), 
the modern Barada 

IV The Hill Country of Judah The extent of the Southern 
Kingdom which remains to be considered astonishes us by its 
smallness It is not much more than eighteen miles as the 
crow flies from Jerusalem to Hebron, and about twenty-eight 
from Hebron to Beersheba Nor is this all the story, for 
between the Shephelah on the one hand and the gnm wilder- 
ness of Judaea on the other, the inhabited spine of this mountain 
plateau is confined to* a strip not more than four or five miles 
broad, while its highland character may be said to leave it at 
El Dhahanye, only twelve miles south of Hebron Within this 
restricted area there arc, however, two focal points, Jerusalem 
and Hebron, and each m turn was the capital of a kingdom 
(2 Sam 5“) 

Jerusalem on its ancient site of Ophel south of the later 
Temple precincts seems strangely small to have commanded the 
help of such cities as Lachish and Eglon (Josh 10®) yet its 
strategic position on the central ridge was so commanding 
that the Amontes o( the Shephelah could not for their own 
safety expose it to destruction Jerusalem barred the door 
for them to an enemy advancing from the north, and the 
defection of the Hivite (or Horite ">) cities of Gibeon (El Jib) 
and Beeroth (Tell el Nasbeh) between five and eight miles 
distant from it stirred them to instant action It is remark- 
able indeed how often m this small stretch of Benjamite 
territory between the passes of Bethoron (Beit Ur) on the west 
and that of Michmash (Mukhmas) on the east we have an 
echo of this menace of invasion It was at Michmash that 
Jonatlian won his great fight against the Philistines (i Sam 14) 
as it was at Michmash that a more formidable enemy was 
expected m later years (Isa lo®*) It was down the Beth- 
horon Pass that Judas Maccabaeus twice drove the Synan 
armies m rout (i Macc , 7®®') as Joshua had driven the 
Amontes centuries before (Josh io‘^) Nor was the inter- 
vening plateau empty of incident, for it was here that Baasha 
fortified Ramah (Er Ram), only five miles north of Jeru- 
salem (i Kings 15^’), and that Asa having outmanoeuvred his 
enemy set up m his turn Geba (Gibeah of Saul, Tell el Ful ^) 
and the ancient Beeroth now renamed Mizpah (Tell el Nasbeh) 
it was at this Mizpah too that the murder of Gedaliah the 
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Persian governor filled to the bnm the cup of Judah’s affliction 
(Jer 41). Only one figure of peace seems indeed to haunt this 
stony waste it was to Ramah that Samuel used to return 
from judging Israel (i Sam y**) 

The eastern road from Jerusalem has already been men- 
tioned, and its route over the Mount of Olives and through 
Bethany needs no description To the west the modern 
highway to Jaffa follows probably for the most part the 
course of the ancient road, past Lifta (Netophali). Kulonieh 
(believed bv some to be Emmaus, though this is more prob- 
ably Amwds in the plain of Ajalon) and Kur3.1t d Enab 
(Kiriath Je.irim) and thence down the winding Wadi Ali to 
the Bab el W^ad (Gate of the W'adi) and Latron (see above, 
p 147) Here at once as with the next W’adi to the nort/i 
above which is perched the old Hivitc stronghold of ( liephirah 
(Kehrah), the loftiness of this western mountain edge of 
Judah and the depth and narrowness of its gorges are revealed 
m strong contrast to the easier approaches of Mount 12phraim 
The Vale of 'sorek to the south roiihrms this imjiression , yet 
tins ravine where the railway now niakc's its arduous ascent 
was the route by which the Philistines had jurfuiee to attack 
fcrusalcm, deploying as they reached tin siiiiiniit on to the 
little plain of Kephaim to the south-east of the city 
(2 bam 5'" 

Southwards from jeriisalem the highro.ul to Hebron, 
Beersheba, and t'airo follows the backbone of the plateau 
past Bethlehem (four miles) and the ancient reservoir-, and 
aqueducts of El Burak (“ Solomon’s Pools ") and tlu Wadi 
Arrub, having to its cast the wilderness of fekoa where Amos 
heard and obeyed the call of his God (Amos i‘, ) At lieth 

Zur (Beit Sur, four miles north of Hibron), where a track 
branch! s off to Aclullam ( \id cl Ma), the famojs cave refuge 
of David and his warriors abov'e the Shephclah (i Sam 22*, 
etc ), a great fortress, described even in Roman times as ' the 
strongest jilacc in all Judaea,” guarded the ajrproaches frorri 
the south chroughout the history of the natiem (2 C hron 11’ | 
Neh , I Marc 4^®, , 1 tc ) The presence of this strong- 

hold sei close to Hebron is to be explained by the comparatively 
defenceless position of that city Hebron, 01 Kiriatli Arba, 
now called El Khalil after Abraham, the ” bTieuid of God,” 

IS the only inqiortant site in Palestine which lacks both natural 
and artificial means of protection it lies, in fact, 111 a hollow 
overlooked by hills on all sides, and while like Jerusalem it is 
an important road-centre, unlike Jerusalem it enjoys this 
privilege without liaviig the power to enforce it Whether 
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this peculiarity is due to its great antiquity — it is said to bat« 
been founded seven years before the Hyksos capital of Zoaa 
(or Avaris) in the Delta (Num 13**) — must remain a mystery : 
to-day no traces survive of the old city of the Anakim which 
Caleb captured and m which David was first made king ; only 
the nobler memones of the place live on in its venerable and 
closely guarded sanctuary where the bones of the patriarchs are 
believed to rest in peace 

The importance of Hebron as the southern focal point of 
Judaea has already been stressed To the west one of the 
few good descents to the Shephelah runs through the Wadi 
el Afran] and by Beit Jibnn to Mareshah, the birthplace of 
Micah (Mic I*), and the circle of ancient cities which surround 
it To the east the "only practicable track to the exuberant 
oasis of Engedi or Hazezon Tamar (i Sam 23^® , 2 Chron 20*, 
etc ) passes from Hebron through the wilderness of Ziph to 
Juttah and thence by steep and often precipitous stages to 
the shores of the Dead Sea Finally, to the south the mam 
road pursues its course to the village of El Dliahariveh not 
far from which the ancient Debir (Tell Beit Mirsim; watched 
the approaches from the Negeb (Judg 1’*) At this point the 
lull country of Judah begins to fall away rapidly, its wind- 
swept heights and small but fertile hollows giving place to 
the wide and almost waterless lowland which forms the 
southern frontier of Palestine Only sixteen miles onward lies 
Bcersheba, yet at Beersheba one finds oneself in a different 
world 

V 1 he A’egeb ("South Country”) with the Arahah and 
Mount Seir “ Amalek dwolleth in the land of the South " 
was the report brought back by the spies to Moses at Kadesh 
Barnca (Num 13^®), and this 1-. a true dcscnption of the greater 
part of the Negeb, where wandering or half-settled Bedouin 
now hold an undisputed domain Tliat it was not completely 
true of ancient times is nevertheless established by the presence 
of a long line of ruined sites which stretches from Tell Arad 
(Num 21’, 33*“), twenty miles Last of Beersheba, through the 
old site of Beersheba itself (lell es beba) to Tell Jcmineh, the 
Gerar of the patriarchs Abraham and Isaac (Gen 20', 26'), and 
Tell el A])ul (thought bv seme to be the early site of Gaza) 
upon the Mediterranean North again of these forgotten 
cities which he disposed along the course of the Wadi Seba 
and acting as halting-place-s for caravans from Egypt, Sinai, 
and Arabia, lay Sharuheii (fell el Sliena) where the Hyksos 
made their last stand alter their expulsion from Egypt by 
till Pliaraohs of the XVUlth Dynasty In the Old Testament 
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these city dwellers of the Negeb are called Canaanites, and 
since, as we have seen, this people appeared in Palestine from 
the Gulf of Akabah it is very probable that this description 
of them IS correct In that case it is they whom we must 
hold responsible for the " Cities of the Plain ” which he sub- 
merged now, according to the latest theory, under the waters 
of the south end of the Dead Sea The volcanoes which may 
have caused their downfall lie close at hand on the summit of 
Mount Seir, and the remains of a very large open-air sanctuary 
on the slopes of the Moabite hills at Bab el Dra certainly 
suggests that some great city or cities must have existed at 
one time in these parts 

In two widely different contexts of Israelite history the 
Negeb played an important part, and in both of them it was 
intimately connected with the Arabah (the prolongation of 
the Rift Valley which runs from Syria into the Red Sea) and 
with the mountain range of Seir (Jebel el Shera) beyond it 
The former of these concerns the advance of Israel from Horeb, 
the Mountain of God in the land of Midian (Ex 3^), i e m the 
lava plateau of the Northern Hejaz east of the Gulf of Akabah, 
to its first halting-place at Kadesh Barnea The site of Kadesh 
has been long and hotly disputed, but it must suffice to say 
here that its identification with Am Kdeis in the centre of the 
southern Negeb is devoid of material evidence and rests upon 
a false association of Kdeis (“ a water-paddle ") with Kadesh 
" Holy ” Actually this city “ in the uttermost part of the 
border of Edom ” (Num 20*®) must be sought at or near 
the amazing rock-hewn fastness and sanctuaries of Petra, tlie 
Edomite Sela (2 Kings 14^, etc ) We must then picture the 
Israelites as making their first and abortive invasion (Num 
14*®) of Palestine from this point across the Arabah and up 
its steep western lip, and being dnven back again by the 
combined forces of Amalek and Canaan down the well-worn 
caravan route through Kornub (Hormah As a result of 
this defeat and of the hostility of Edom which, from its capital 
Bozrah (cl Buseira), would command the north-eastern route 
by the Wadi el Hasa to Kir of Moab (Kerak), Israel was forced 
to make the long detour which, ascending the Wadi Ithm, 
near the head of tlie Gulf of Akabah, leads round the southern 
slopes of Mount Seir and then northwards up the edge of the 
desert to Amman 

The other episode arose out of two features of the Arabah 
which brought Israel for centuries into conflict with Edom, 
the first the presence of valuable deposits of copper ore at 
Fenan (Punon) and El Nahas in the foothiUs of the eastern 
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range, the second the opportunity which the Gulf of Akabah 
presented for trading ventures down the Red Sea It is the 
first of these which most probably explains the Amalekite 
and Edomite wars of Saul (i Sam 14*’* ) and the subsequent 
decimation of the Edomites by David (i Kings the 

second was actively and successfully prosecuted by Solomon 
from Ezion-geber (el Meniyyeh, now fifteen miles from the 
head of the Gulf^), and when this port was blocked in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat was earned on by Uzziah from the new 
harbour of Elath (i Kings 9*®, 22*® , 2 Kings 14**) The victory 
which David won and Amaziah repeated in the Valley of Salt 
(probably the present el Sebha flats at the south end of the 
Dead Sea) and the conquest by the latter of Sela itself (2 Sam 
8*® , 2 Kings 14’) mark m this long struggle the ebb and flow 
of Edomite resistance, but there can be no doubt that for some 
considerable time the Israelites could claim that their eastern 
border in the Negeb lay along the foothills of Mount Seir From 
the Ascent of Akrabbim (Umm el Akareb near the south-east 
end of the Lisan promontory in the Dead Sea) and from Sela 
upwards the mountains might belong to the Edomites (Judg 
I®*, where Edomites should be read for Amorites), but the 
Rift with its precious mines and its access to the wealth of 
Ophir must be an integral part of the heritage of the Chosen 
People (cf Dcut 8®, Num 34®') It is snoall wonder that 
an abiding hatred of Israel smouldered amongst the Edomites 
and finally burst into flame (cf Ezek 25^*), or that when after 
the Exile the Jews found them in possession of the Negeb 
and the southern Shephelah it needed the strength of Judas 
Mdccabreus to conquer them Under John Hyreanus (125 b c ) 
they were brought under tlie Law and circumcised, and it 
IS of interest to notice that ot those who followed our Lord 
at the beginning of His ministry many came from this new 
region of " Idumaea " (Mark 3®) Meanwhile in their old 
home in Mount Seir the Nabataean Arabs had taken possession 
both of Petra and of Elath, and in due course Nabatiean and 
Roman townships grew up side by side in the Negeb and 
flourished there with unexpected success Elusa (Khalasa), 
Abda, and Esbcita, Auja and Kurnub were all stiU prosperous 
in Byzantine times, till the end came to them, as it came to 
Gilead, out of the desert, and that peace which is the silence 
of solitude 
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VII ASIA MINOR 


Geography It is customary to liken the peninsula of Asia 
Minor to a bridge connecting south-western Asia with the 
south-eastern corner of Europe The parapets of this bridge 
are formed by lofty mountain-ranges running along the 
northern and southern edges of the peninsula, and on their 
outward flanks (except where they are fnnged by the Cilician 
and Pamphylian plains on the south) falling steeply down to 
the sea Between these ranges lies an elevated central plateau, 
of a mean height in its western portion of some 3000 feet, 
increasing in height towards the east The mountain ranges 
of the north and south draw near to each other on the western 
nm of the plateau, but maintain their general westerlj direc- 
tion as they disintegrate and slope gradually down to the 
coast, opening out at hrst into plains and terraces, and farther 
down sinking on their flanks into river valleys with wide and 
fertile bottoms The thrusting together of the ranges at the 
western edge of the plateau raises the level of the terrain, and 
this western nm is a geographical dividing line East of it 
lies an area of level plains, here and there folded into ndges 
or pierced by volcanic cones, much of it an inland catchment 
area where n\ers extend a belt of fertility along the lower 
slopes of the southern mountain-range before losing themselves 
in lakes or marshes on the border o*^ the and, treeless steppie, 
an area with a continental climate of restneted moisture and 
extremes of heat and cold, mainly adapted to pastoral life, 
but including strips of cornfields along the mountain slopes 
or hugging the beds of the few small streams that nse out in 
the plain West of the nm lies a region of rolling uplands, 
with hill-locked plains and open terraces breaking down mto 
the upper reaches of the western river valleys, to be succeeded 
lower down by a landscape and economy of the Mediterranean 
type and a coast-land which is the eastern counterpart of the 
coast of Greece On one side of the western nm lies the high 
continent of Asia, on tlie other side a i.ind of transition from 
Asia to the Mediteirenean 

C ommumcatwns Over this great land bridge between 
Asia and Europe there has passed throughout history a great 

>57 
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avenue of communication. It is first heard of as the Persian 
Royal Road, descnbed as one of the wonders of the East by 
Herodotus , it next appears as the route of Cyrus and the 
10,000 Greeks, of Alexander the Great, of the Apostle Paul, 
of Kaiser Barbarossa , it was most recently heard of in the 
years preceding and following 1914 as the route of the Baghdad 
railway I call it an avenue of communication, not a road , 
actually it consists of several roads, now running parallel to 
each other, now interlacing or coalescing, at need throwing 
off branches to the north or south coast Coming from Meso- 
potamia or Syna (and Palestine) the traveller to Europe may 
enter the central plateau either by way of Ciesarca m Cappa- 
docia or by Tarsus and the Cilician Gates , m either case he 
may find himself in due course at Derbe in Lycaonia, at Lystra 
in Lycaonia, or at Iconium or Laodicea Combusta in Galatic 
Phrygia From this area a choice of two roads lies open , he 
can proceed westwards by Pisidian Antioch and Apamea to 
the Maeander basin, and follow it past Colossre, Laodicea, 
and Hierapolis to Ephesus Or he can go north-westward along 
Phrygia Paroreios to the valley of the Phrygian Cayster (the 
Caystroupedion of Xenophon’s Anabasis) in which lies the 
junction of the ancient roads, and of the modern railways, 
to the west coast and to Constantinople His route from this 
point will depend on his ultimate destination Under the 
early Roman Empire this will probably be Rome, and for the 
journey to Rome the traveller has now a choice of routes 
He can still conveniently diverge on to the Maeander route 
past Laodicea to Ephesus and there take ship round Malea 
to Puteoli Or he can skirt Mysia and follow the Hermus 
route past Philadelphia and Sardis to the port of Smyrna, or 
go by Thj^atira and Pergamum to Troas, whence it is a short 
crossing to Neajiolis, at the eastern terminus of the Via Egnatia 
At the other end of the Via Egnatia lies Dyrrachium and 
opposite it Brundisium, whence the Via Appia led to Rome 
In the later Empire and again in Byzantine and modern times 
our traveller’s destination will probably be Constantinople , in 
this case he will turn northwards from the Cayster valley and 
travel by Dorylaeum and through Bithyma to the Bosporus 
There were other roads m Roman Asia Minor, leading 
from the central trunk route to the coast, or serving the needs 
of outlying districts A road went northwards from the Cilician 
Gates through Cappadocia and Pontus to Amisiis on the Black 
Sea, and it crossed a northern trunk route leading from Armenia 
through Pontus and Bithyma to the Bosporus There is no 
direct mention in the New Testament of missionary activity 
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along these routes ; but such 'early activity is implied m the 
salutation addressed in i Peter i to Christian communities 
m Pontus, Cappadocia, and Bithynia, and in the situation 
described in Pliny’s 96th Letter to Trajan Another note- 
worthy route is that followed by Paul between Attalia and 
Perge in Pamphylia and Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13'^, 15*^ “) , 
this important route has recently been developed as a motor 
road leading from Attalia to the Upper Maeander 

It will have been observed that in describing the road- 
system of Asia Minor I have at the same time referred to all 
the cities or distncts in which early Chnstian missionary 
activity IS described or implied in the New Testament narrative. 
This IS due to no effort at simplification, nor is it an attempt 
to warp the map of the eastern provinces to serve the needs 
of exegesis The great trunk routes over the provinces were 
the arteries of the Roman Empire, and Chnstiamty claimed 
from the first to enter into the full current of Imperial hfe 
" These things were not done in a corner ” 

Provinces At the date of the missionary activity descnbed 
m the New Testament (second half of the first century ad), 
Roman rule and organization had been established, mostly 
for a considerable penod, over the whole of the peninsula 
(the only exception in Paul’s lifetime was the distnct lying 
between the Cilician Gates and Derbe, which was under the 
rule of a vassal king, Antiochus of Commagene) The dates 
of the incorporation into the Empire of the vanous provinces 
are a rough index of the progress, in the penod with which 
we are concerned, of Graeco-Roman culture among the m- 
habitants of the several areas Dunng our penod the following 
were the Roman provinces of Asia Minor, in the order of their 
annexation 

I Asia was acquired in 133 b c It included the western 
seaboard with its islands and the regions of Mysia, Lydia, 
Cana, and large part of Phrygia On its eastern side it stopped 
short at the western rim of the plateau beside Apamea, but 
farther north it extended far on to the plateau m the direction 
of Paroreios When Paul entered it, it had been under Greek 
and then Grmco-Roman domination for 400 years, and it 
remained throughout the most thoroughly hellemzed of the 
Eastern provinces In the New Testament (probably including 
the list in Acts 2*) " Asia ” always refers to the Roman pro- 
vince It includes the cities of Ephesus (the capital), Per- 
gamum, Troas, Fhyatira. Smyrna, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colossae.the cities visited or addressed 
by Paul, or mentioned as the recipients of Letters m Revela- 
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tion. All those cities, as we have seen, lay on busy roads, 
and all were in close touch with the west coast with its long 
established Greek civilization But it must not be concluded 
that Christianity, in its earliest phase, neglected the great 
cities of Eastern Asia In the middle of the second century, 
as we learn from the Smyrnaean letter describing the martyrdom 
ol Polycarp, there was a church in Philomehum This church 
had undoubtedly been founded at an early penod, possibly by 
missionaries from “ Pisidian ” Antioch, and it is only because 
surviving evidence is scanty and haphazard that we do not 
hear of first-century churches in important cities like Apamea 
and Synnada 

2 Cilicia was made a Roman province in 103 B C 
Augustus combined it for administrative purposes with Syria, 
and it IS associated with Syna in Acts 15^* In the New 
Testament, “Cilicia” means Cilicia Campestris, the Cilician 
plain, as contrasted with the mountains of Rough Cihcia on 
the west (except in Acts 27“, where the reference is to the 
entire Cihcian coast) From a d 37-74 Rough Cilicia was 
under tlie rule of the vassal king referred to above The 
cities of Cilicia had been organized on the Greek moch 1 early in 
the second century B c , and this Greek culture was fostered 
and developed under the Roman occupation Tarsus, the 
birthplace of Paul, was the scat of a great University 

3 Rithynia became a Roman province in 75 b c , and 
Pontus was added to it in 65 b c The combined province was 
styled Bithyma et Pontus, implying that the two parts retained 
a certain individuality This explains the separation of the 
two in the salutation m i Pet i Bithynia was in close touch 
with Asia, and under their independent kings both Bithynia 
and Pontus had come under the influence of Greek culture 
before they w'ere incorporated in the Roman Empire 

4 Galatia was the large central territory, extending from 
sea to sea, and including Paphlagonia, part of Pontus, ethnic 
Galatia, Lycaonia, Eastern Phrygia, Isauria, Pisidia, and 
probably Pamphylia, which had been comprised in the king- 
dom of tlie Galatian Amyntas at his death in 25 b c or were 
soon afterw'ards added to the province formed of the territories 
under Amyntas’s rule According to the " South Galatian 
hypothesis" (the truth of which is here assumed) “Galatia ” 
in the New Testament always refers to the province and 
” Galatians ” to its inhabitants of Lycaoman, Phrygian, 
Greek, Jewish, or Romm race who had been visited by Paul 
on his three journeys Paul’s Galatian journeys were con- 
fined to the Lycaoman and Phrygian portions (“ regions ”) 
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of the province Galatia In this area the principal cities were 
Iconium, an outpost of Greek culture on the edge of the still 
pastoral Lycaonian plain, and Antioch (in Phrygia) and 
Lystra (in Lycaonia), which had been refounded as Roman 
colonies soon after the incorporation of the province 

5 Cappadocia was the mountainous area lying east of 
Galatia and north of Cilicia , it was made a Roman province 
in A D 17 Little attention was paid to it (in comparison 
with Galatia) till a d 70, when Vespasian combined it with 
Galatia so as to form a consular province with a garnson 
of two legions Greek institutions and education had made 
little progress in Cappadocia , in the time of Strabo much 
of its territory was still temple property, whose cultivators 
" were in a general' way subject to the king but mostly 
took their orders from the pnest ” Dunng the penod covered 
by Paul’s journeys Cappadocia was separated in the south- 
west from Galatia by the vassal-kingdom of Antiochus 
Ramsay has pointed out that in this non-Roman area, twice 
crossed by Paul, no missionary activity is recorded 

6 Lycia, two of whose harbours were Patara (Acts 2i‘) 
and Myra (Acts 27®), was independent till a n 43, when it 
became a Roman province Claudius combined it with 
Pamphylia, which till then had probably been under the 
governor of Galatia Lycia, locked among lofty ranges and 
looking towards the sea, had become hellenized early and 
thoroughly The two notices in Acts are incidental to voyages , 
Lycia was passed over by the earliest missions and plays little 
part in the early history of Anatolian Christianity 

Population and Society These provinces, as appears from 
the ethnical names ajiplicd to the districts of which they were 
composed, contained a very mixed population Names like 
Lydia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia remind us that the population 
of Asia Minor still contained native elements which can be 
traced back to the dawn of history , and in general the old 
Anatolian stock entered largely into the population of arccis 
which were subsequently settled by mass invasion (such as 
Phr3'gia or Galatia) or occupied by colonists or by immigrants 
engaged in trade or administration (Greeks, Jews, and Italians). 
The presence of this old Anatolian element imparted a certain 
uniformity to the religious and social outlook of the whole 
jieninsula , on the central and eastern plateau, where the pro- 
portion of aboriginal inhabitants to immigrants of higher 
culture was larger than in the west, the native social system 
maintained itself for long in conscious opposition to Greek and 
Roman institutions, 
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The mass invasions which made the deepest impress on 
the country were those of the Phrygians, late in the second 
millennium b c , and the Galatians, who entered Asia Minor m 
278-7 B c , and about 232 B c were forcibly settled in the area 
(the north-eastern part of Phrygia and part of Cappadocia) 
which afterwards bore their name The Phrygians crossed 
from Europe and overran the entire north-western part of the 
peninsula, from Troy on the west to the Halys on the east 
On the south-east they penetrated as far as Iconium (Iconium 
was " the furthest city in Phrygia ” for Xenophon, and still in 
Acts 14® the Lycaonian border lies between Iconium and 
Lystra), and on the south they were held up along the flank 
of the Pisidiaii and Canan mountains A later invasion of 
Bithymans and Mysians drove the Phrygians away from the 
coasts of the north-west, and the rise of the kingdom of Lydia 
depnved them of their conquests on the western flank of the 
peninsula The Phrygians, after the fashion of invading 
hordes in antiquity, intermarried with the conquered Anatolian 
stocks and took over much of their religion and social structure 
In similar fashion the later Galatian invaders settled as over- 
lords among a mixed population of Phrygians and old 
Anatolians They maintained their national character and 
tribal institutions into the Roman period, but they, too, like 
the Phrygians, fell under the spell of the native religion and 
worshipped the gods of the land 

Meantime, since the conquest of Alexander in 334 b c , 
Greeks (both from the cities of the west coast and from Greece), 
and grcccized Macedonians had been pouring into inner 
Asia Minor in large numbers The self-governing cities of 
classical Greece were the models of the self-admimstering 
cities which the Selcucid and Attalid successors of Alexander 
planted thickly throughout their terntones These cities are 
usually desenbed as colonies of Greeks, and Greeks and 
hcllenized Macedonian veterans everywhere formed the 
dominating element in their population But it should not 
be forgotten that they were in most cases rcfoundations of 
existing eities, and that their citizen bodies from the fust 
included large numbers of native Anatolians Thus, Pisidian 
Antioch claimed descent from colonists who had come from 
the Greek city Magnesia on the Maeandcr, and the neighbouring 
Apolloma proclaimed that it was a " colony of Lycians and 
Thracians " (Lycian Greeks and Macedonian veterans) There 
IS no reference m the records of either city to a native element 
in Its population , but it happens that at Hierapolis (another 
“ Greek colony ") two of the city tribes bear old Anatolian 
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names, and were clearly the tribes in which the citizens of the 
older population were enrolled The same practice must be 
assumed everywhere The Greek cities were founded not 
as " compounds ” among a native population but as mission- 
stations of hellemsm, and the aim of their founders was to 
educate the native Phrygians, Pisidians, Lycaonians, etc , in 
Greek ways Many of these cities bore names which connected 
them with the d}masty of their founders , cities like Laodicea, 
Philadelphia. Antiochia proclaim their status and their mission 
m their names It follows that from the first the hellemsm 
of the Greek cities of Asia Minor was Grasco-Anatolian rather 
than Greek , and as Greek culture filtered through to wider 
and w'lder circles it surrendered more and more of its punty. 
This dilution was, however, held in check by continued immigra- 
tion from Greece , from the conquest of Alexander till the 
mass deportation of 1924, Asia Minor has always acted as a 
magnet on the Greek trader 

The narrative in Acts introduces us to another important 
constituent of the population of Anatolia, the Jews Josephus' 
statement that Antiochus the Great on one occasion settled 
2000 Jewish families in Lydia and Phrygia is not likely to 
refer to an isolated act, and w'e may expect to find the de- 
scendants of Jewish colonists planted by the Seleucids, and 
of other Jews who followed them for purposes of trade, in all 
the Seleucid and other important cities of Asia Minor Cicero 
refers to the confiscation of Jewish contributions destined for 
ferusalem at Laodicea and Apamea, and Paul preached in 
the Jewish synagogues of Antioch and Iconium Among those 
cities archaeology has supplied dinct evidence for the presence 
of Jews only at Apamea , but this is accidental, for the presence 
of Jews IS attested by inscriptions in several other Anatolian 
cities — Smyrna, Hierapohs, Acmonia, Apolloma, and others 
And the monumental evidence, both in the haphazard manner 
of its appearance ami in its far-reaching implications, w’ams 
us that we must allow for the presence of large bodies of Jews 
m all the principal cities of Asia Minor Ihe inscriptions, 
being for the most part epitaphs, introduce us to individual 
Jews, but m several cases they make it clear that these Jews 
are members of influential Jewish communities 

In the cemeteries of Hierapohs there are about 300 epitaphs 
of the Imperial period, three of which can be identified as 
Jewish Those three epitaphs are in Greek, and use the 
formuLe employed by the Greek inhabitants of the city, 
including the usual provision that a fine is to be paid for 
violation of the grave One of them commemorates a certain 
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" M. Aurelius Alexander, also called Asaph, of the pcopJe of 
the Jews,” and directs that the fine for violation of the grave 
shall be paid “ to the people of the Jews.” " Paul, also caUed 
Saul ” was a citizen of Tarsus and ^so a Roman citizen (Paul 
IS the third name in the full Roman designation , the first 
and second are not recorded) The owner of this grave is a 
citizen of Hierapolis (not stated, but implied in the situation), 
He IS also a Roman citizen, with the full tnple name He 
too, like Paul, has a Jewish name, Asaph His Roman name 
implies that he had acquired the Roman citizenship during 
the second century, when it was still a signal honour, given 
to provincials of merit and standing The other two Jewish 
epitaphs arc on the tombstones of two families of Roman 
citizens, all the members of which bdar Greek or Roman 
names One of them betrays itself as Jewish by making the 
fine for Molation payable “ to the colony of the Jews resident 
in Hierapolis,” the other by arranging for the decoration of 
the giave at the Feast of Unleavened Bread and the Feast 
of Pentecost The avoidance of Jew'ish names on these tomb- 
stones IS characteristic , in all Asia Minor not more than half 
a dozen Hebrew names arc recorded on inscnptions of the 
Imperial period it happens that we can identifi these two 
epitaphs as Jewish by the other details referred to, hut it should 
be noted that the fashion followed hy the Jews (,{ the JJis- 
persjon of using only Gentile names disguises their ide-ntity, 
and makes it impossible for us to recognize large- ninnlx'rs of 
monuments which are undoubtedly Jewish All the more 
valuable are our three Jewish inscnptions from Hicr.epedis 
The "people (or colony) of the Jews," winch tln\ mention 
as a "juristic person," capable of receiving fines receiv erable. 
by civil process in the courts, was the organized fe'wish com- 
munity of Hierapolis, which had a recognized legal status 
and the right (under Roman Law) to worship in its synagogue 
By means of these three gravestones wc can re^cogni/e the 
presence in Hierapolis of a Jewish conimumtj, ineluding 
members who belonged to the social aristocracy of the’ city, 
burying their dead alongside of their Gentile neighbours in 
the public graveyards of the city, placing theur giaves under 
the protection of the common law, and writing very good 
Greek Ihe- Jewish inscriptions of Acmonia tell an lele ntical 
story and introduce us to Jews who held high eifiie e in the 
city No one’ who studies these monuments will find anything 
strange m the influe’iice’ attributed to the Jews of Antioch and 
Iconium in Acts 13, 14 

Among the Galatian cities visited by Paul two, Antioch 
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and Lystra, had been refounded as Roman colonies soon after 
the Gstabhshment of Galatia as a province. This meant that 
the Seleucid Phrygian city of Antioch (called " the Pisidian " 
in Acts to distinguish it from Antioch on the Maeander — Strabo 
describes it more correctly as " Antioch over agamst Pisidia ”), 
and the Lycaonian township of Lystra each received into its 
population a body of Roman veterans, who organized the 
administration of the city on the Italian model, formed its 
aristocracy, and gave it high status among the cities of the 
empire The colonies were the hving embodiment of the 
Imperial connexion, and acted as forcing houses of Roman 
culture In this effort they were seconded by the bodies of 
Roman or Italian ^immigrants (landowners, traders, ad- 
ministrators, time-expired soldiers) who settled m every 
considerable city in Asia Minor These settlers were Roman 
citizens, and with or wthout (the point is disputed) the pro- 
minent local Greeks, Jews, and Anatolians who had been 
elevated to the Roman citizenship, they formed themselves 
into corporations {conuentus cttnum Romanorum) with officials 
of their own, and they individually and collectively held a 
position of great influence in the eastern cities They every- 
where formed the municipal aristocracy and were the social 
foci around which gathered all the prominent residents who 
favoured the Imperial connexion, were anxious to adopt 
Roman manners, and aspired to or had attained the citizen- 
ship As more and more of the local citizens attained the 
Roman citizenship, the character of the conuenlus as an 
exclusive aristocracy gradually weakened , it was finally ex- 
tinguished early in the third century, when the Roman citizen- 
ship was aw'aided to all the citizens of the Greek cities But 
in the time of Paul, in the Greek cities as well as in the Roman 
colonies, the Italian settlers were still the leaders of society 
Roman as well as Greek ideas of civilization — as the very 
word IS there to remind us — w'ere centred in civic institutions, 
and the Romans continued the Seleucid and Attalid policy 
of fostering citv life througliout the peninsula But civic 
institutions had been a Greek import into Anatolia, and the 
old Anatolian way of life maintained itself side by side with 
the Graico-Roman cities for many centuries " In the Anti- 
tauriis," says Strabo, “ are deep and narrow canyons in which 
are situated t oinana and the temple of Enyo, whom the people 
there call Ma ( omana is a considerable city , its population, 
however, consists mostly of the inspired devotees and the 
temple slaves who live in it Its inhabitants are m a 

general way subject to the king, but mostly take their orders 
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from the pnest The pnest is lord of the temple and of the 
temple slaves who, when I stayed there, numbered more than 
SIX thousand of both sexes A large territory, too, is attached 
to the temple, the revenue of which is enjoyed by the pnest, 
who ranks second in honour in Cappadocia after the king , 
and in general the pnests belonged to the same family as the 
kings " This eye-witness account refers to Comana in Cappa- 
docia as matters stood there about the beginning of the 
Chnstian era , but elsewhere Strabo imphes that a similar 
theocratic organization had existed before his time at Pessinus 
and Pisidian Antioch, and monumental evidence proving 
survival to a much later penod proves that in Paul’s day 
large areas on the plateau were still under a form of theocratic 
control, sometimes exercised by independent pnesthoods, 
more often by the freedmen and slaves of the emperor who 
had succeeded the Hellenistic king in the ownership of the 
temple estates The conditions existing at Pisidian Antioch 
when it was visited by Paul are instructive and probably 
typical Close to Antioch there were three powerful pagan 
temples (two of which are mentioned by Strabo) owning large 
estates Inscriptions of later date show that the cultivators 
of those estates lived a prosperous life under the direct control 
of the emperor, and had no contact with the life of the cities 
At another temple on the middle Maeander above Hierajxilis 
mscnptions show that the peastmts on the temple lands, and 
even citizens of the neighbouring cities, gave unquestioned 
obedience to the will of the god of the temple as declared 
through his pnests In general, it may be said that while the 
bulk of the western flank of the peninsula formed the tern- 
tones of Greek cities, the cities of the plateau, in the time of 
Paul and for much later, remained islands of hellemsm in an 
Anatolian sea The Christian mission at first confined itself 
to the Grasco-Roman cities As early as the nigii of Trajan, 
Pliny observed that the Chnstian " superstition " was making 
its way into the villages and the open country This jirocess 
was completed in the fourth century , by that time Chnstian 1 
heUemsm succeeded (where pagan hellemsm had failed) in 
penetrating to every nook and comer of the peninsula 

Language In strict Roman theory the language of law 
and government was Latm Throughout the earlier Empire 
the pnnciple was upheld that all government business was 
conducted in Latin, and a Greek secretariat was maintained 
in Rome to furnish official Greek translations to accompany 
all government documents destined for the eastern provinces 
The East adapted itself to this principle , the eastern legal 
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schools conducted their teaching in Latin, and there were 
Latin teachers in all the eastern cities for the convenience of 
Greeks and Orientals who wished to qualify for posts in the 
service of the Roman government Such was the theory, 
and such were the limits of its reception In practice, when 
administration passed from the centre of the circumference, 
strict insistence on Latin was found to be unworkable In 
the East, Greek had long been the language of municipal 
government, which was to become an essential element m 
Roman Imperial administration And all the educated 
population — Jews and Anatolians as well as Greeks — spoke 
Greek To make the administration of law and government 
possible, the empire had to meet the eastern provincials at 
first half-way, and finally (but this came later than our pieriod) 
on their own ground 

In the few Roman colonies, Latin was the official language of 
public business, it was the native speech of the highest class of 
the colonial society , and a knowledge of Latin was perforce 
acquired by the local residents And apart from the colonies, as 
we have seen, there was in every important city an influential 
body of Latin-speaking immigrants from the West Roman 
iiisi'jtcncc on Latin as the language of Imperial government 
might seem to have provided those Latm-speaking groups 
with a backing and an excuse for imposing their language, m 
the spirit of modern Imperialists, on the subject population. 
That such linguistic imperialism formed no part of the Roman 
plan, and never entered the heads of the Italian settlers, is 
abundantly proved by the inscriptions A statistical analysis 
has shown that m the cities of Phrygia (omitting the colony 
of Antioch) the average proportion of Greek to Latin inscrip- 
tions of all sorts, public and private, was about thirty to one 
And the great majonty of the Latin inscriptions are, as might 
be expected, public or official documents, such as dedications 
to the emperors and the formulanes of milestones Pnvate 
inscriptions in Latin are exceedingly rare Even m the early 
empire, when pnde in the Roman connexion was strong, 
Latin made no attempt to displace Greek as the language of 
business and education in Asia Minor The Christian mission 
to the eastern Gentiles inevitably used the Greek language 
We have seen that the Jews of the Eastern Dispersion spoke 
and wrote Greek, just as the western Jews learnt Latin 

Greek, then, as the language of culture and of ordinary 
intercourse, had no rival to fear in the educated society of 
the Anatolian cities It remains to consider the linguistic 
position at the lower end of the social scale. To what extent. 
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dunng the New Testament penod, had a knowledge of the 
Greek language and Greek education spread among the lower 
orders in the cities, or again among the villagers on city tern- 
tones or on temple and imperial estates ? 

Strabo provides a certain amount of matenal for the 
construction of a linguistic map of Asia Minor during the 
reigns of Augustus and Tibenus, and evidence for the survival 
of native idioms till a later penod applies a fortiori to the first 
century Strabo states explicitly that not a trace of the 
Lydian language survived in the highly hellenized region of 
Lydia, although Lydian was still spoken by the descendants 
of Lydian colonists in the Cibyratis, south of Central Phrygia 
In discussing Homer’s Carians, he uses language which may 
imply that Carian was still spoken in his day In Cappadocia, 
which he knew well, he states definitely that the Cappadocian 
language was still spoken We may fill out his outline of the 
linguistic map of the first century with the information casually 
recorded m Acts that Lycaonian was spoken by the “ multi- 
tudes " — the lower orders — m Lystra, and with the evidence 
in Lucian and m Jerome that Celtic was spoken m Galatia 
m the second century and again as late as the fourth From 
these sources we should conclude that m the parts of Asia 
Minor which had been hellenized for centuries the native 
languages had died out , that in the mountains to the south 
idioms like Lydian and Carian were still m use , that on the 
central plateau Lycaonian and Galatian, and therefore prob- 
ably also Phrygian, were still the languages of the common 
people , and that m the east, m Cappadocia, Greek had made 
little progress So far as Phrygia is concerned — and the case 
of Phrygia may be taken as typical — the inscriptions exactly 
confirm this conclusion 

In Eastern Phrygia — the part of Phrygia which lay to the 
east of the western mountain nm — and here alone m Asia 
Minor the native idiom began to be used on tombstones in 
the latter half of the third century a d About loo of those 
tombstones have so far been discovered, most of them in 
recent years The occasion for this unique revival of the 
use of a native language is not far to seek , at this period 
paganism was organizing itself for the final struggle with the 
Christian Church, and the restoration to epigraphical use of 
the Phrygian language, the speech of the Mother Goddess, 
and according to old tradition the onginal speech of mankind 
had an obvious place in the pagan revival These late Phrygian 
inscriptions show clearly by the variety of their construction 
and vocabulary that Phrygian was still a living language at 
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the date at which they were composed The limits of their 
distribution comcide exactly with our literary evidence, so 
far as it exists, for the limits of Galatic Phrygia (the “ Phrygian 
and Galatian region " of Acts 16*), in other words they mark 
the hmits of a Phrygian-speaking population. And their 
distnbution within this area is significant For the most part 
they have been found on the sites of ancient villages which 
lay on Imperial estates, but a number of them are from the 
sites of Greek cities, showing that Phrygian was spoken by 
the lower orders of the cities, just as Lycaonian was spoken 
by the " multitudes ’’ of Lystra At the late date to which 
these mscriptions belong it is natural to find that the users 
of Phrygian also used Greek , on most of the tombstones 
Phrygian was used only for the formula against violation 
while the epitaph proper was in Greek It cannot be assumed 
that in the time of Paul a knowledge of Greek was universal 
among the lower orders on the plateau, even on the city 
temtones We learn from the historian Socrates that sermons 
were preached in Phrygian as late as the fifth century , hke all 
the other native languages of Asia Minor it was extinguished 
not long afterwards by the Greek of the Christian Church 
Religion “ To the Jew first, and also to the Greek ” 
Alongside of the Jewish Synagogues which, as we have seen, 
existed in all the principal cities of Asia Minor, the early 
missions were confronted with a wide vanety of pagan cults, as 
well as philosophical systems which (in the words of an 
Epicurean gospel displayed on the walls of a colonnade in the 
Lycian Oenoanda) offered " the medicine of salvation ” to all 
their adherents The eastern cities had accorded divine 
honours to their Hellenistic kings, and they continued to 
worship the Roman emperors as " gods ” and " saviours ” 
In addition to sharing in the provincial cult of the einjjeror, 
every city had its temple of Augustus with a municipal high- 
priest in charge of the ritual, and many survivmg inscriptions 
record vows paid to the god-emperor by public bodies or guilds 
or private citizens But this cult, after the enthusiasm 
called forth by the establishment of the empire had died 
down, had become a formality, and the devotion of the people 
was directed to the motley company of gods and goddesses, 
aboriginal and immigrant, whose temples adorned the cities 
and the countryside The oldest religion of Asia Minor 
centred m a goddess, the source of all life on earth, with a 
male companion who appeared now as her lover and now as 
her son, the Cybele and Attis of the Phrygian form of the 
cult The central and abiding figure was the Mother (the Ma 
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of the Cappadocians of Comana) ; her male companion was 
secondary and indeterminate, father and son m different 
aspects of his being This stage in the cult is reflected in the 
primitive name Agdistis, properly a title of the goddess (and 
still so used in the Roman penod), but also used in the plural, 
and sometimes masculine and sometimes feminine, reflecting an 
early stage of thought in which the reproductive and creative 
powers of Nature were merged in one androgynous figure 
At a later stage the Phrygians introduced the distinction 
between a father-god and a son-god, called Papas and Attis 
The father-god and the goddess were now the joint givers 
of increase These pnmitive figures, generally under Greek 
names but with old Anatolian titles and attributes, contmued 
to be worshipped throughout Asia Minor until the extinction 
of paganism 

With the immigrant Greeks came the Greek pantheon 
When the old Phrygian town of Hicrapolis was "colonized” 
by Greeks, the Greeks were " led ” thither by the Pythian 
Apollo, and he now became the tutelary god of the city 
Elsewhere bodies of Greeks who settled in Anatolian cities 
established cults of this or that Greek god, and as the hellenisa- 
tion of the country proceeded these gods came to represent 
art, literature, culture as against the gods of the native popula- 
tion So it was that in the old Apamean myth Ajiollo con- 
tended with Marsyas This consciousness of a civilizing 
mission tended for a time to maintain the Greek character of the 
Greek gods in contradistinction to the Anatolian sjurit But 
the pressure of the interests vested in the old gods of the land, 
and the beneficent power, proved by long experience, which 
they exercised, kept their influence intact As more and more 
of the native population came under the influence of Greek 
education the old cults began to invade the Greek forms of 
worship, and produce a conception of the gods m which Greek 
and Anatolian elements are combined The gods of Asia 
Minor henceforth appeared as a motley company, in which 
Greek and Anatolian characters are merged But in one 
respect the family relationship of the Greek pantheon fitted 
into the old Phrygian conception of the godhead The father- 
hood of Zeus made him the natural counterpart and equivalent 
of the Phrygian father-god, and thus Greek influence tended 
to emphasize the conception of a father-god and mother- 
goddess, with a son who in Greek might be called by the name 
of any son of Zeus, Apollo, or Hermes, or what not This idea 
of a triune relationship of father, mother, and son is reflected 
in many of the pagan religious monuments of the Early- 
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Christian pienod The Zeus and Hermes (" Jupiter and 
Mercury ”) of the episode at Lystra reappear as the recipients 
of a joint dedication in a recently discovered inscnption of 
Lystra , but in the inscription the father-god is not " Zeus,” 
but “ the god who hearkens to prayer ” Zeus and Hermes m 
the remote Lycaonian township of Lystra were Greek only in 
name Zeus was the old Anatolian peasant-god " who gave 
you from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts 
with food and gladness " , and Hermes was his son. 

On this confusion of race, social structure, language, and 
cult, Roman organization and Greek education had begun 
to impose order when Paul, the Greek-speaking Jewish citizen 
of 1 arsus and Roman citizen, came to Pisidian Antioch 
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VIII BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY 

Within the last few years, owing to the remarkable discovenes 
made m the Near East, the Biblical narratives have had 
unexpected light thrown on them, not only from Palestine but 
from all the neighbouring regions — Egypt, Asia Minor, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria, and other parts Explora- 
tion and excavation have been undertaken by numerous 
societies (Bntish, Amencan, French, German, Danish, Hebrew, 
and others), working on careful scientific lines, and have 
revealed languages, literatures, arts, customs, domestic habits, 
political mstitutions, religious ntes, chronologies, and vanous 
other matters, all of which were quite unknown even a genera- 
tion ago The entire civilization. Indeed, of the Near East, 
as far back as 4000 b c or earlier, has been largely uncovered 
All these discoveries have greatly transformed our knowledge 
of Biblical history, showing the background within which the 
Hebrew people with their unique revelation must be set, if 
we are to understand the history and determine the revelation 
They place the historical events in their correct chronological 
position, show the vanous external influences acting on ancient 
Palestine, determine the age and character of sites, reveal the 
daily life of the inhabitants, and help to confirm or correct the 
views of expositors and critics It may be stated here, without 
exaggeration, that the results do not in any way lessen the 
uniqueness of the Bible as a religious document, but rather 
tend to establish its accuracy in innumerable details 

I Excavations 

The number of these is so great that any attempt to desenbe 
them all would require many volumes In this chapter we can 
only refer to a few of the more recent and important, bearing 
specially on the Bible 

I The Early Period We may pass over the various 
Sumerian and Babylonian versions of the Creation, discovered 
at Nineveh by Rassam (in 1848), George Smith (in 1873), and 
others, as well as the famous tablets on the same subject 
found at Sippar, Nippur, and other places in the Euphrates 
region, one of which (a six-column text known as the Sumerian 

• 7 * 
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Epic of the Creation and Paradise) is beUeved to date from as 
early as 3000 b c , ^d is evidently based on an antecedent 
these have numerous points in common 
with the Creation story so famUiar to us in Genesis, though 
they fall far short of the moral and spiritual level of the 
latter. 


The Flood, however, deserves special reference, as clear 
evidence of such inundations has recently been obtained at 
u ancient sites of Mesopotamia One of these is 

I ^ native place, Ur of the Chaldees, now known as 

al-Mugayyar ( Mound of Bitumen ”), about eleven miles 
west of the Euphrates . the other is Kish, a few miles to the east 
of Babylon At the former city the excavators under Sir 
Leonard Woolley, in ig2g, after digging down thirty feet or 
more (over an area of thirty by twenty yards) through several 
old civilizations, came upon a seam of perfectly clean silted clay, 
water-laid, uniform throughout, and over eight feet in thick- 
ness According to \V oolley, this clay deposit could only have 
been due to some great Flood, “ of a magnitude unparalleled 
in local history Below the clay, in the previous stratum, 
they discovered mud floors, pottery sherds, clay bncks, house- 
hold rubbish, and other signs of occupation, as well as 
graves with clay figures and coloured earthenware Here, 
five thousand or more years ago, the inhabitants dwelt tilliJ* 
waters overwhelmed them (sometime probably about 3006 
and deposited a deep layer of clay above everything At I^i, 
which lay over one hundred miles north, and was probably 
the oldest city in the world, Mr L Ch Watelin and dthers, 
with the collaboration of Professor Langdon, came on a similar 
deep layer of fine sand, eighteen inches thick, with rows of 
fresh-water fish and mussels embedded evenly and horizontally 
at various places Langdon has desenbed this as " the pre- 
cipitated sediment of the waters which lay over the city " 
Beneath this the excavators found well-planned structures, 
baked brick pavements, flint implements (such as borers, 
scrapers, and sickle blades), bitumen figunnes, and other 
remains of the mighty men of Kish m earlier ages However 
much the Biblical account of the Flood may have been coloured 
and magnified, it is evident that it bears an histoncal character 
The huge inundations referred to, it is true, belong to different 
levels and epochs So far from having taken place at one and 
the saun- tune, there may possibly have been a thousand years 
between the two But they show that floods ansing from 
various causes were not uncommon m lower Mesopotamia 
They were apparently local, and confined to certain distncts. 
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They may have been due to the nver changing its course, or 
to some immense overflow, and it only required such a cause, or 
a combination of such, for an inundation to take the depth and 
dimensions attributed to the Deluge The Flood is found 
mentioned m the Sumerian kmg-lists (on the Blundell Pnsm 
and other tablets), and a description of it is preserved in 
Babylonian Epics 

2 The Patriarchal Period Here we meet with the Hebrews 
for the first time in Biblical history Like the other Semites 
(Babylonians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, Canaanites, etc ), they 
came originally from the Arabian peninsula, the recognized 
homeland of the Semitic race Other theories of their origin 
have been advanced, but these have been particularly weak, 
and have raised more difficulties than they have solved They 
are known to have come north in successive waves, extending 
over many centuries There is abundant evidence that, 
before the end of the third millennium b c , large sections of 
them (known in Babylonian as Habiru), allured by the attrac- 
tions of civilization in the Euphrates regions, had made 
settlements for themselves at various places there, such as 
Ur of the Chaldees From here Tcrah, a Hebrew leader, along 
with his son Abraham (“ the Hebrew,” Gen 14'®) and a large 
company of followers, joining together in a great tribal move- 
ment, migrated shortly before the second millennium to Haran, 
farther north m Mesopotamia (Biblical Aram-Naharaim) 
From this centre of Aramaean life, Abraham and a number of 
Hebrew clans moved afterwards (c 2090 B c ) into Canaan, 
known at that epoch in cuneiform records as Amurru, the land 
of the Amorites (a Semitic people who had entered it from 
Arabia about a thousand years earlier) Abraham and some of 
his followers ventured as far as Egypt, and remained there for 
some time under friendly Pharaohs A sculpture on Khnum- 
heten’s Tomb at Beni Hassan, dating from the sixth year of 
Senusert ii of the Xllth Dynasty and representing a visit 
of Semites (thirty-seven in number), gives a good idea of what 
the arrival of the Hebrews would look like 1 

Though archreology as yet has found no trace of Abraham 
in Canaan, it has shown that the patriarchal circumstances, 
as depicted in the Book of Genesis, are not an artificial construc- 
tion of priestly historians at a much later date (as was once 
believed by some scholars), but are a remarkably accurate 
representation of nomadic life in Abrahamic and prc-Mosaic 
times The primitive nature of the religious ideas and worship , 
the particular conception oi God, the distinctive ethical 
colounng, and the other characteristics are in accord with the 
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established practices of the Hebrew and Human civilizations 
of the period The parallels, indeed, on such matters are 
enough to fill a volume, and it is known now that the Bibhcal 
narratives relating to this time contain a greater measure of 
real historicaJ matenal than some scholars had supposed, and 
must have been based to some extent on contemporary docu- 
ments It has been found that practically every town 
mentioned in the patnarchal narratives (Beersheba, Shechem, 
Bethel, Jerusalem, Gerar, Dothan, and others) was in existence 
at this epoch (c 2000 B c ), and that there was also an extensive 
and prosperous civilization in the Jordan Valley, as early 
Biblical tradition implies At the Teleilat (Tells of) Ghassul, in 
the eastern valley of the Jordan, some four miles north of the 
Dead Sea, P6re A MaJlon has laid bare a large city, datmg 
from Chalcolithic times (c 3700-3300 B c ), which appears to 
have been destroyed by an immense conflagration His 
discoveries point to a developed and luxurious civilization 
even at that early age, with a remarkable knowledge of agri- 
culture and ceramics It has been thought by some scholars 
that the remains may be those of Sodom or one of the Cities 
of the Plain, but evidence seems to show that the site was 
destroyed at least a thousand years before Abraham, and the 
majonty of scholars hold that the Pentapolis was situated to 
the south of the Dead Sea 

Archaeology so far has produced nothing either in support 
of or in contradiction to the early date and histoncal value of 
Gen 14, with its account of the Battle of the Kings The 
names of three of the eastern kings, and perhaps also that of 
the fourth (Amraphel) occur together on some late Babylonian 
tablets (the SpartoJi ones) belonging to the Persian period 
The tablets appear to commemorate some ancient time of 
anarchy under foreign conquerors, but their fragmentary 
condition and obscure st^ilc baffle any proper interpretation of 
them It can be said with certainty, however, that archaeology 
goes at least to support the underlying statements of the 
campaign Whatever interpretation we may give to the names 
of the eastern kings — the writer has no difficulty in equating 
Amraphel with Hammurabi (c 2067-2024 b c ), the sixth king 
of the First or Amorite Dynasty of Babylon — discoveries have 
shown that the narrative is in accord with the circumstances 
of the time It is now known from excavations that, from the 
days of Lugal-zaggisi of Erech (c 2777 B c ), and Sargon of 
Akkad (c 2752 B t ), the land of Amurru (which included the 
Jordan regions') had been more or less snb-ject to raids Ironi the 
east, and was at this very time under the suzerainty of Elam 
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(" twelve years they served Chedorlaomer,” Gen 14*) There 
seems nothing unhistoncal, therefore, m the probability of a 
punitive invasion from the east m the case of revolt Ejylora- 
tion, moreover, has shown that the route taken in Trans- 
jordan by the eastern armies was a well-known one at that 
early epoch, marked now by several Early Bronze Age mounds 
(some of great size) If the writer might attempt a precise 
date for the events referred to, he would be inclined to put them 
somewhere between 2067 b c , when Hammurabi ascended the 
throne, and 2061 B c when he rebelled against the supremacy 
of Elam 

We have external evidence that the city of Jerusalem was 
in existence as far back as Abraham’s day (cf Gen 14*"). for 
it IS mentioned as early as c 2000“ B c , under the name 
Ursahmmu (as Kurt Sethe transliterates it), in some Egyptian 
texts found at Luxor, in 1925, and the names of two of its 
ruling chiefs are given It is also referred to frequently, under 
the name Ursahm, in the Amarna Letters (r 1400-1370 B C ), 
where its King Abdi-Hiba complains of attacks by the Habiru 
(Hebrews) The name Abdi-Hiba is known to be of Hittite- 
Mitannian character, and the prophet Ezekiel’s allusion to 
the city, “ Thy father was an Amoritc and tliy mother a 
Hittite ” (Ezek 16® *®), really discloses the original stock of the 
population Excavations have shown that, m those early 
days, it was a small place, occupying the rather limited plateau 
of Mount Ophel (; e the south-eastern ridge) It thus lay 
between the old Tyropoean Valley (now filled up with ddbris) 
on the west and the valley of the Kidron on the east, while its 
northern limit was marked by the Zedek Valley It was some- 
what narrow in shape, following the ridge, and even as late 
as David’s reign it could not have covered more than eleven 
or twelve acres, with an average width of about forty yards 
By his time, however, it had become a Jebusite stronghold, and 
had massive walls on both sides, witli a rock-hew<n shaft on 
the east communicating with the water supply at the foot of 
the scarp With strong defences, one can understand how it 
withstood the Hebrew invasion under Joshua, remaining for 
nearly four centunes in Jebusite hands, and how it made a 
two years’ vigorous resistance to the armies of Nebuchadrezzar 
in 588-586 B c Perhaps the most interesting discovery of all 
has been that of the tortuous underground passage, ending in 
a vertical shaft fifty feet high, up which Joab is believed to 
have climbed into the city, and so taken the garrison by 
surprise (2 Sam 5* , i Chron ii®) The Millo (“ Filling ” or 
" Mound ”) which David threw up to protect the breach he 
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had made has also been identified, as well as his “ tower that 
heth out " 

3, The Hebrew Conquest The Conquest under Joshua is 
associated at its beginning with the capture of Jencho, now 
K6m es-Sultan, near El Riha (modem Jencho) Professor 
Garstang, by careful and thorough investigation, extending 
over several years, has produced satisfactory evidences that 
the destruction of the city took place some time between 
1407 and 1400 B c This conclusion is of great interest and 
importance, as the date happens to be that of the powerful 
invasion of Palestine by the Habiru (Hebrews) descnbed in the 
Tell el-Amama Letters, and it fixes the Exodus about 1445 b c , 
during the reign of Pharaoh Amenophis ii , and just after the 
long and powerful rei^n of Tuthmosis ill (who was thus the 
Oppressor) It also accords with the fact that a stele (discovered 
in 1896), erected by the Pharaoh Merenptah about 1225 B C , 
to describe his victories over the neighbouring peoples, records 
that “ Ysiracl is desolated, its seed is not,” which implies that 
the Israelites were already in Canaan by this time as a settled 
people (See further Appendix, Chronology — Ed ) 

The date of the destruction of Jencho has been reached 
partly from the fact that the latest pottery and painted 
fabncs have been found to coincide with the age of Tuth- 
mosis III and his immediate successors, » e the fifteenth 
century B c , and partly from the important fact that not a 
single fragment of Mycensean ware was discovered among the 
ten thousand potsherds associated with the ruins of the walls 
or among the fifty thousand or more unearthed m the city 
As it IS known that this type of pottery entered Palestine 
about 1350 B c and a specimen of it was found outside the 
walls, it IS clear that the destruction took place some years 
before this The stratigraphic evidence, too, is corroborated 
by that of the tombs, about 2000 in number These were 
found to contain a vast amount of material, of unparalleled 
profusion and vanety, and an examination of it cdl has shown 
clearly that the occupation of the city ended about the time 
of Amenophis ill (1419-1383 Bc) The destruction of the 
place was found to have been due to fire, as stated in the 
Biblical record (” They burned Jencho with fire and all 
therein,” Josh 6**) In some of the chambers explored were 
found gram, dates, bread, and other stores, charred and 
blackened by the flames, and the mass of burnt timber here 
and there was enormous, showing thick deposits of charcoal 
(in some places two feet deep) and pockets of white ash The 
traces of terrific conflagration, indeed, are so impressive that, 
12 
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according to P*n}fessor Garstang, " such an effect coudd 
have been obtained by studied preparation " 

At the tune of Joshua’s attack, the mam defences com- 
prised two parallel walls of bnck (round the summit of 
mound), nsmg probably to thirty or forty feet, tlie outer one 
being six feet thick and the inner one twelve feet, with a 
space of about five yards between The excavators found that 
both walls had suffered considerably, and it is not improbable 
that their fall was due to undermining here and there The 
remains of the outer one had fallen down the slope, while the 
inner one. together with the buildings on it, had largely col- 
lapsed into the space between the two, which was filled with 
the debris “ There remains no doubt,” says Professor 
Garstang, " that the walls fell out sd completely that the 
attackers would be able to clamber up and over the ruins into 
the city” The excavations have shown, moreover, that 
the site, after being destroyed, remained desolate, with no 
appieciable population, for several centuries The first part 
of the Early Iron Age (1200-900 b c ) is not represi ntc d at all, 
and it is apparent that the city was not rebuilt nor its forti- 
fications restored until the time of Hiel the Betlu lite, about 
860 B c (i Kings i6®‘) 

The capture of Ai by Joshua is dramatically described in 
Josh 7, 8, but Madame Krause-Marquet and her assistant 
excavators found that it was a ruin and uninliabited at the 
time of Joshua’s entry into Canaan (being deserted from 
about 2000 B c till about 1200 b C ) In this case, it is possible 
that the sacred historian may have confused Ai with Jiethel , 
or what is more likely, the Canaanite clans round about, 
thoroughly alarmed at the fate of Jericho and thrown on the 
alert, may have leagued themselves together to bar Joshua's 
advance and concentrated their forces on the summit of " The 
Ruin” (Ai=”ruin”), w'hich was still a formidable jilace of 
defence Hence Joshua's attack on it, and it was only by a 
ruse or stratagem on his part that the stronghold was captured 
This agrees with the fact that there is no mention of childrt'ii, 
as we find in the case of Jericho (6^'), seeing that the site was 
only occupied temporarily If this aspect of the matter 
be correct, the narrative in Joshua, though no doubt 
adorned with certain adventitious elements, takes on a new 
meaning 

The city of Jericho wbich Joshua attacked was not more 
than 650 yards in circumference The ancient Tanaanite 
towns, though n garded by the inhabitants as great and 
strong, were generally no more than villages within fortified 
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waUs. As a rule, they begw as citadels cO* fortresses, arcnmi# 
which a numba of dwellings, built closely and irregolarly, 
generally developed m course of time Much labour was spent 
On raising massive walls, for every inhabited centre was hable to 
attack At Tell en-Nasbeh (believed to be Mizpah), the sttme 
ramparts, built of rough blocks (of great size towards the 
bottom), were more than forty feet high and sixteen to twenty 
feet thick, and to prevent scaling they were coated with hard 
yellow plaster to a height of fifteen or eighteen feet At 
Shechem (BaJatah, a little south of Nablus), the gigantic walls, 
discovered to be double like those of Jericho, with an earth 
slope of thirty -five feet between them, appear to have been 
about sixty-five feet high, with an average thickness of seven- 
teen feet, and were sti^nghtened here and there by huge towers, 
the bases of which were protected by sloping stone revetments 
One can understand how the Hebrews, on heanng the report of 
the spies ("The cities are great and walled up to heaven”), 
felt in their own sight as “ grasshoppers ” (Deut i*®) 

4 Pertod of the Monarchy Archeology has thrown much 
light on Solomon’s activities We have now fairly accurate 
information as to his buildings, the topography of his capital, 
and his political and commercial administration At Megiddo 
(Tell el-Miiteselliml the excavators in 1928-29 unearthed 
commodious stables erected bv him They stand m units 
which accommodate twenty-four horses each, with the 
necessary hitching-posts or pillars One building, some 
sixty yards long by twenty-four wide, comprises five such 
units, giving room for 120 horses under one roof, while another 
larger one contains the same number of units along with a 
parade ground (floored with white lime as hard as cement) 
and quarters for the charioteers and grooms There seems to 
be evidence that stables of the same kind with stone pillars 
existed at Gezer, Taanach, Hazor (Tell el-Qedah), and other 
places, which like Megiddo lay close to the great trade routes, 
in this connexion, the claim of the Hebrew historian (2 Chron. 
9“) that the great king of Israel had several such centres for 
ins horses, and no less than 4000 stalls may receive corrobora- 
tion It seems probable that Solomon engaged in the busmess 
of horse-dealing on a large and profitable scale On the one 
hand, he purchased chariots in Egypt and expiorted them to 
the Hittites or North Syrians, and to the people of Damascus 
and the Euphrates regions , while, on the other hand, he 
bought horses in Cilicia, which, as Herodotus tells us, was 
famed for its horse-breeding (cf Ezek 27**), and he sold these 
to Egypt, where, owing to lack of extensive pastures, there 
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could be no export trade of this kind In his efforts at foreign 
trading he seems also to have worked the Edomite copier 
mines in company with the Phcenicians (c 960 B c ) The 
ore was smelted at Ezion-geber (believed to be modem 
Tell el-Kheleifi), his naval base at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, and his ships, built and manned by Phoenicians, 
sailed with the copper down the Red Sea to Put and Ophir, 
and probably to India He appears also to have had works 
at Ezion-geber for the manufacture of copper implements, 
especially spear-heads, fish-hooks, nails, etc , and for the 
building of ships, the production of ropes, baskets, mats, and 
pottery, and the manufacture of beads Excavations by Nelson 
Glueck have revealed the place as a great industnal centre in 
Solomon’s time, and no doubt under his control 

Considerable information in regard to the northern mon- 
archy of Israel was obtained in 1908-1910, when excavations 
were made at Samaria under Dr Reisner The palace walls, 
fortress, and store-chambers of King Omri (or Humn, as the 
Assynans spelt his name) were uncovered, and a large number 
of potsherds vnth Hebrew writmg on them, dating, it is thought, 
from Jeroboam's reign (788-747 B c ,) found In 1931 the 
work was renewed under Mr j W Crowfoot, when further 
Israelite traces appeared, both in the city and in the tombs 
In particular, among other valuable objects (which included 
four more ostraca), some important carved ivones were dis- 
covered, closely related m charactenstics and date to those 
found m 1928 at Arslan Tash, near Carchemish They seem 
to have formed part of the decorated furniture in Ahab’s 
palace and the other large houses, being used for the frame- 
work of cabinets, couches, tables, stools, or toilet boxes, and 
perhaps also for the wainscotting of rooms It is known that 
dunng Ahab’s reign there was a great display of pomp and 
luxury, with many “ ivory houses,” i e houses panelled or 
decorated with this substance (Ps 45® , Amos 3'“, 6*) A 
noteworthy characteristic is that, with the exception of a 
few purely Egyptian, the decorations correspond largely with 
those in Solomon’s Temple (i Kings 6®“) At Megiddo, too, 
there has also been found an invaluable collection of carved 
and incised ivones, over 200 pieces altogether — the most 
comprehensive group yet known of such art, dating from the 
thirteenth century B c A few of them bear hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, many of them have Bes figures, sphinxes, and 
lotus designs, while others had served as inlay in furniture in 
wealthy houses One is a beautiful oval gaming board, inlaid 
with gold It IS evident that there must have been skilled 
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workers in ivory, probably Phcenician craftsmen, who moved 
about with their patterns from one court to another 

The Assyrian records tell us of an invasion of Israel by 
Shalmaneser iii which is not referred to in the Biblical history 
According to the Monolith inscription of this monarch, he 
advanced against an alliance of Hittite and Armsean kings, 
among whom was Ahab (Ahabbu Sir’ilai), and fought them at 
the Battle of Karkar (on the Orontes probably) claiming to 
have defeated them there {853 B c ) We learn that the allied 
forces totalled in round numbers 63,000 infantry, 2000 light 
cavalry, 4000 chariots, and 1000 camels, and that Ahab’s 
contnbution to these was 10,000 infantry, with 2000 chanots 
Twelve years later, as we read on the Black Obelisk (marble), 
found at Calah by T^ayard in 1845, the Assyrian monarch 
launched another great campaign, which resulted in Jehu, 
king of Israel, having to pay tribute to him Other Assyrian 
inscriptions refer to the invasions later on (in 783 B c ) of the 
western regions by Tiglath-pilescr in (called Pul in 2 Kings 15'*) 
when King Menahem of Israel was forced to pay a tnbute of 
a thousand talents of silver There are contemporary inscripi- 
tions, too, which corroborate other important historical events 
in the Old Testament, including the capture of Samana by 
Sargon ii in 722 b c (inscribed on the walls of his palace at 
Dur Sharrukm or Khorsabad), and the invasion of Judah by 
Sennacherib in 701 b c (recorded on the Bulls of Nineveh and 
on the Taylor Prism) The excavations at Lachish (Tell ed- 
Duweir) have revealed the breach made in the limestone 
walls by Sennacherib, as well as evidence of huge bonfires 
which Nebuchadrezzar heaped against them when he besieged 
the city in 587 B c 

Thanks to archieology, scholars are better able now to 
trace the activities of the Egyptian rulers dunng this period 
In regard to Shishak, for instance, the first king of the 
XXIInd Egyptian Dynasty, though his invasion of Judah is 
recorded on the walls of Karnak, little was known of it till 
recently, when Sir Fhnders Petrie excavated Gerar (Tell 
Jemmeh), Bethpelet (Fell el-Fara), Old Gaza (Tell el-A]]fil), 
and other sites Shishak appears to have been an Asiatic, 
probably Persian or Caspian, and he brought with him from 
Asia the traditions of massive building He set up a great 
stele of triumph at Megiddo, and built immense wails at the 
places ]ust mentioned — at Beth-pelet his wall was twenty-two 
feet thick — with millions of hard bricks nearly double the usual 
size, and made out of clay brought from a distance His 
invasion of Palestine (i King 14“'’) could not have been a 
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mere raid, as some scholars have supposed, but must have 
been a powerful revival of Egyptian rule, and he continued 
to hold south Palestine for severi years Solomon had married 
the daughter of the previous king of Egypt, Pasebkhanu 
(c 976-947 B c ), and it was only after Solomon’s death and 
the consequent weakening of Judah that Shishak was able 
to venture on his looting conquest 

5 Antiquity of Civilization and Commerce One out- 
standing result of Biblical archaeology has been the extension 
backward of the ongin of civilization in the Near East In- 
creasing proof has been forthcoming that a highly developed 
culture, hitherto unsuspiected, existed in these regions, Palestine 
included, at a period much earlier than the date which the 
Biblical chronology suggests for the cfeation of the world 
Human remains have been found at Mount Carmel (by Miss 
Garrod in 1934), dating many thousand years b c , though we 
have no evidence of any civilization at such a remote penod 
We have innumerable inscnbed tablets, however, beautiful 
painted pottery, and exquisite objects of art dating as early 
as the fifth or sixth millennium b c It has been found that 
such cities as Kish (which existed before 5000 b c ), Ur (whose 
royal tombs are not later than 3500 b c ), Lagasli, Tejx Gawra 
(north-east of Nineveh), Man (on the Middle Euphrat('s), and 
others were prosperous centres of civilization long before the 
Flood Even Jencho at the beginning of the fourth milh nnium 
was a place of considerable agncultural activity (as Garstang 
has found from the numerous gram wells of that ptriod), and 
its inhabitants could make fancy basket-work, pottiry and 
other objects of refinement There were here and there, no 
doubt, aboriginal elements of a lower type, with primitive 
tools and weapons, who had not yet emerged from neolithic 
influences But, generally speaking, we find the early dsvellers 
m Palestine, Mesopotamia, and neighbouring regions con- 
structing superb temples and large well-adorned palaces, 
cultivating the soil, producing fine jewellery and other artistic 
objects, observing excellent moral and religious laws, an <4 
living on the whole much the same as those in later ages As 
far b?ck as the time of Abraham (2000 B c ) education was 
conducted by competent teachers Two well-constructed 
schoolrooms, made to accommodate nearly 150 scholars and 
dating from the third millennium B c , have been discovered 
at Man, on the Middle Euphrates, and in all the large cities 
there seems to have been excellent instruction m reading, 
wntmg, arithmetic, history, geography, astronomy, and 
other subjects (cf the incident in Gideon’s experience, Judg 
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8** R V. margin) . Along with this ancient civilization there 
went a widespread, well-organized system of commerce, with 
connexions by wagon or caravan routes for a thousand miles 
and more from east to west Sumenan traders, for instance, 
long before the time of Sargon of Akkad (2752 b c ), had estab- 
lished a commercial settlement as far west as Cappadocia, 
and kept up correspondence with it, doing business by means 
of letters of credit. All this has led Biblical scholars to revise 
their chronological views on human development in the 
Near East, and to put the beginnings of civilization much 
farther back even into prehistoric times It follows that, 
when Joshua entered Canaan, there was already an ancient 
culture there, and that the Israelites and even the patriarchs 
were comparatively late-comers on the scene , and conse- 
quently we must suppose for early Old Testament history a 
greater cultural and civilized activity than the Biblical record 
indicates 

2 Tablets avd Inscribed Potsherds 
Literary and inscnptional remains are not so numerous in 
Palestine as one would expect, owing no doubt to the fact that 
writers largely used papjTus, skins, and similar materials 
liable to perish in the damp climate Excavations have not 
produced, for example, any records of the Jewish monarchy, 
though many such must ha\e been in existence as late as the 
post-exihc age At the same time, a vast amount of wntten 
or inscribed material bcanng on Palestme and its inhabitants 
has been disinterred in neighbouring lands, particularly m 
Egypt, Babylonia, and /issyria, and even a large number of 
written potsherds (i%hich seem to withstand destruction well) 
have been dug up in Palestine, giving evidence of coniiderable 
literary activity there as far back as the days of the Judges 
It used to be thought that wnting was practically unknown in 
those early ages, and that wntten historical records could not 
have been in existence then, but this idea has been abundantly 
disproved by recent excavations Repeated proof has come 
to light that writing was habitually used even a thousand 
years and more before the Hebrews entered Canaan 

Most of the ivriting in early times was cuneiform, 1 e. each 
character or sign consisted of one or more wedges arranged in 
a variety of ways This form had originally been pictorial, but 
as the pictures frequently required to be impressed on clay or 
carved m stone, modifications became necessary, and hence 
the cuneiform style developed in course of time {as the hiero- 
glyphic did m Egypt) It is believed to have been introduced 
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at a very remote period (probably as early as the third 
millennium) by the Sumerians, a non-Semitic race, who ruled on 
the lower Euphrates. It was ultimately adopted by the 
Semitic inhabitants also, and was employed in C anaan in the 
fourteenth century B c for diplomatic purposes It was of a 
syllabic nature (each sign representing a syllable, as in hiero- 
glyphic and Chinese), but was complicated by being also 
polyphonic and ideographic The second method of wnting 
was alphabetic, and was introduced much later than the 
cuneiform It was used throughout Phoenicia, Palestine, and 
the southern regions The alphabet employed is known as the 
Phoenician or Canaamte, and is believed to have been derived 
from Egyptian hieroglyphics It has been found in its earliest 
torm in some inscnptions at Scrabit el-Khadim, in the Sinai 
peninsula, dating probably from about 1900 b c Specimens 
dating only a few centuries later have been discovered recently 
on bowls or potsherds at various places in Palestine From 
Gezer, for instance, we have a sherd with three letters, datmg 
from about 1600 b c or earlier , Beth-shemesh has given us a 
large fragment, with two lines of lettering on the concave 
side and five on the other, belonging to about the same date , 
at Lachish the excavators have unearthed tie broken pieces 
of a bowl containing seven letters in ck ar white paint (r 1300 
B c or a little later), as well as the fragments of a tall red ewer 
(about two feet in height), containing an in^eription of date 
somewhere between 1295 and 1262 b c 'I'he script has also 
been found complete and well developed on Ahiram’s tomb 
at Byblos, as far back as 1250 b c There is good evidence that 
this mode of wnting was the usual one in Palestine and must 
have been wndely used by the Israelites A third method, 
consisting in a combination of these two othirs, has been 
brought to light by Schaeffer and Chenet at Ras Shamra, on 
the Syrian coast It takes the form of a new cuneiform, of 
an alphabetic nature, and appears on hundreds of tablets 
(see 8 below) disinterred at this ancient centre of culture and 
commerce, as well as on one discovered at Beth-shemesh 

In our further descnption here of tablets, mscribi d pot- 
sherds (known as ostraca), engraved seals, and sumlai objects, 
we can only refer to the more important, especially those 
recently discovered We pass over the great Assyrian Libranes 
of Sennacherib (705 B c ), Esarhaddon (681 b c ), and Ashur- 
banipal (669 b c ) discovered at Kouyunjik (the largest mound 
at Nineveh) by Mr (afterwards Sir) Henry Layard in 1845-50, 
and which contain specimens of almost every kind of literature, 
scientific, historical, religious, and commercial We need not 
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refer, moreover, to the official correspondence of the Ass5n7aii 
kings during the Sargonic period (722-625 b c ), consisting of 
1471 tablets in cuneiform preserved in the Bntish Museum and 
now translated and published by Professor Leroy Watermann 

I. The Tell el- A mama Tablets These important tablets, 
some 350 in number, written in cuneiform, were discovered in 
1887 at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt, among the ruins of Pharaoh 
Akhenaten ’s palace They consist of diplomatic correspondence 
from various rulers in Asia, and particularly from the Egyptian 
governors of Palestinian towns, to the two Egyptian kings, 
Amenophis III (1419-1383 B c ) and his son Akhenaten 
(1383-1366 B c ) Needless to say, they are of immense value 
for the history of Palestine at this epoch They show that 
Egyptian control of the land became so weakened and relaxed 
from 1400 B c onwards that any well-disciphned organized 
forces could take possession They describe how invaders were 
seizing the towns and causing widespread and immanent 
danger These attacking forces are described in the letters 
from the northern towns by the ideogram Sa-Gaz (" fighting 
men ”), and in those (a few years later) from King Abdi-Hiba 
of Jerusalem as Habiru , and the view is held by many scholars 
that the former were people of Hebrew race who entered from 
the north-east (c 1400 b c ), while the latter were the Hebrews 
from Kadesh Barnea, who entered about the same time as 
their kinsmen, perhaps in concert with them, and were now 
(c 1385 B c ), after Joshua’s death (cf Judg 1' ®), threatening 
Jerusalem Ihere is evidence that the weakness continued for 
about three-quarters of a century, giving ample time to the 
invaders 

2 ( appadocian Tablets These amount to ovei two 
thousand, written in cuneiform in an Assvnan dialect, and 
dating from about 1980 b c They were discovered at Kara 
Eyuk, ancient Kanes, in ('a])padocia (Asia Minor), where they 
were found lying in special biick-built chambers, and for the 
most part properly arranged in rows They comprise not only 
contract notes, statements of sales, and legal documents, but 
business letters of correspondence with the city of Ashur 
(modern Qal'ah Sharqat), 500 miles eastward, in Assyria 
We know that at Kanes there was a trading colony of Sumerians, 
from the Euphrates delta, as early as the third millennium, 
before the reign of Sargon the Great (c 2752 B c ) , and from 
this time onward there must have been constant business 
communication between there and the Euphrates-Tigris 
regions The merchants at Kanes exported metals and other 
things across Mesopotamia to the cast, and imported wool. 
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lead, and other commodities from there The tablets throw an 
interesting light on this traffic, organized with such remarkable 
ability at that early epoch 

3 Hithte Tablets These national archives, written m 
cuneiform (some in Babylonian and others in Hittite languages) 
amount to many thousands, and were unearthed in 1907-12 
by Professor Winckler among the palace ruins at Hattushash 
(now Boghaz-keui, in the bend of the river Halys), the ancient 
capital of the Hittite empire in Asia Minor We know now that 
the Hittites (Egyptian Kheta) held the key to the Near East 
from about 1600 to 1200 b c , especially during the reign of 
their powerful leader Shuppilulm [c 1400-1365 b c ), who 
bound the Hittite clans into a great confederation and extended 
his rule beyond the Taurus Mountains into Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia These valuable documents, some of which are copies of 
older records going back to the beginnings of Hittite history, 
give us many long-lost pages in the story of the ancient empires 
of the Near East Among them are some remarkable treaties 
made with the rulers of Mitanm, Amurru, Egypt, and other 
states These treaties refer to the Sa-Gaz in such a way as to 
show that these people belonged to the Habiru (Hebrew) stock, 
as did other Aramiean nomads of the Syrian dtsert By the 
name Hebrew we have to understand not Israel alone, but all 
the Hebraic peoples whom the traditions of Israel claimed as 
kindred, and who were found scattered in the vast extint of 
terntory between the Tigris and the Mediterranean 

4 Nuzi 1 ablets In 1925 Professor Chiera began excava- 
tions at Yalghan Tepe (ancient Nuzi), ten miles --outh-west of 
Kirkuk in Assyria Among other important discoveries were 
over a thousand cuneiform tablets from the latter part of 
the fifteenth century B c Their value for Biblical study lies 
m the fact that they are written by a non-Senntic jieople, the 
Humans (believed by many scholars to be the Biblical '' Hor- 
ites,” sec below), who were widespread at the time from the 
Iigris to the Mediterranean, and who seem to have left their 
impress on the Hebrew race with whom they mixed The I 
tablets consist mostly of legal documents, personal and family 
records, and commercial communications, and refer frequently 
to the Habiru as a slave population in the district They 
throw considerable light on the legislation and social customs 
of the Old lestament, showing these to be bastd to some 
extent on Human regulations We discover an explanation 
of the relationship betw'een Abraham and Hagar, Jacob's deal 
with Esau as to the birthright, the story of Jacob and Laban, 
Rachel’s removal of the household gods or teraphim, and other 
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matters which have puzzled scholars Apart from such 
illustrations of the patriarchal period, the tablets reveal the 
existence of many customs found later among the Israelites 
(such as the gleaning of the cornfields by the poor and destitute, 
as in the Pentateuchal codes) 

5 Man Tablets These, amounting to many thousands 
in cuneiform, were unearthed at Man (modem Tell Hann, in 
North Mesopotamia), and include numerous letters to Zimnhm, 
the last king of this remarkable city-state, who was a con- 
temporary of Hammurabi of Babylon (c 2067-2024 b c ) As 
these concern events in the days of Abraham, and refer to 
the Habiru as present in this region, they are of supreme 
importance in Bible study They give us most mteresting 
information regarding* the many cities round about (they 
contain the names of 150 unknown before) A Biblical town 
which frequently figures in them isNahur (the “ city of Nahor,” 
Gen 24'®), to which Abraham sent his servant to find a wife 
for Isaac We learn that the king of Haran, where Abraham 
had been living before he migrated to Canaan, was Ashditakum, 
and they descnbe the commercial life, social customs, military 
equipment, and other matters connected with this region 

6 Nippur 1 ablets These, about 700 in number, are 

mostly commercial texts discovered at Nuffar (ancient Nippur) 
m Babylonia They form the records of an important Bankmg 
Company (“ Murashu and Sons ”), and date from the reign of 
Artaxerxes 1 (464-424 b c ) and Danus 11 (423-405 B C ) 

As they include the names of a large number of Jewish clients 
— descendants of those exiled — they throw considerable light 
on the Jewish population that continued to remain in Baby- 
lonia It is a remarkable fact that the vocalization of many 
of the names is much the same 111 the Old Testament as on 
the tablets, thus confirming the Hebrew pronunciation fixed 
twelve centuries later by the Massoretes 

7 Codes of Laws One great monument of early Baby- 
lonian civilization is the stele containing Hammurabi’s Code of 
Laws (282 in number), discovered at Susa (ancient Shushan, 
Nell i" , Esth 2®, 3'®) by M de Morgan in 1901, and now 
preserved in tlu Louvre As Hammurabi ascended the throne 
c 2067 B c , his Code of Laws goes back to the third mil- 
lennium Earlier rulers, such as those of Sumena, had drawn 
up legal codes, and every city had its inheritance of laws, but 
while Hammurabi followed these to a great extent, his own were 
new in many details They were largely in force in Canaan 
from the days of the patriarchs, and show many analogies 
with the Laws of Moses, especially with the " Book of the 
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Covenant ” (Ex 20**-23). In addition to Hammurabi’s 
we have now the Assyrian Code (published m 1920), inscribed 
on tablets from the city of Ashur, and dating from about the 
twelfth century B c , as well as the Hittite Code (published in 
1921), discovered on tablets unearthed at Boghaz-keui, the 
Hittite capital Both these are similar m many respects to 
Hammurabi’s, but differ in some particulars from his owing 
to different national and social arrangements 

8 The Ras Shamra Tablets These tablets, which are the 
most important discovered since the Tell el-Amama ones, 
amount to several hundreds They were dug up in 1929 and 
succeeding years at the mound known as Ras Shamra (the 
Ugarit of the Egyptian and Hittite documents), some ten 
miles north of Latakia on the Synan boast In their present 
form they date from about 1470-1366 B c , though some of 
them were undoubtedly composed much earlier Not many 
of them — only those in the Babylonian and Human languages 
— are written in the ordinary syllabic cuneiform The great 
majority are in a script hitherto unknown, consisting of 
cuneiform of an alphabetic nature, the key to which was 
discovered through the Semitic skill of Charles Virolleaud, 
Hans Bauer, P^re Dhorme, and others The language on these 
latter (which are the most important) is regarded as Proto- 
Phcenician, and its similarity to the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment IS so striking that some of the tablets can be readily 
transliterated into this The texts in general consist not only 
of commercial accounts, public documents, letters, exercises 
in grammar, but mostly of a number of religious poems, rich 
in ancestral traditions and myths, and dealing with dramatic 
episodes in the realm of the gods, and with the problems of 
life and death They had evidently formed jjart of a well- 
furnished library in a college for the training of priests and 
scribes, and afford us valuable evidence as to the nature of 
religion in Syria and Palestine several centuries before the 
Israelite monarchy The pnncipal God is El, n minding us of. 
the frequent occurrence of this name in the Old 'Festament, 
both m appellations and otherwise (cf El Shaddai, El Elyon, 
El Qanna (Ex 20®), etc , as well as " I am El the (jod of thy 
fathers,” Gen 46“) The name Elohim ("God”) also occurs 
as a plural of majesty in two of the tablets, but its use may 
have been confined to the Sa-Gaz, or Hebrew people, who are 
known to have formed a large part of the pojiulation of Ugant 
In one of the tablets we read of a primordial hero or demi-god 
named Dan-el, who was the representative of justice, and 
this “ Daniel,” not the Biblical one, is probably the legendary 
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individual mentioned three times by Ezekiel (14^* *®, 28*) 
Considerable light is thrown on the ntual customs of the Old 
Testament, showing that these embody cultural elements 
common to the Canaanites Altogether these ancient archives 
bear in a most significant way on the religion and history of 
the Old Testament 

9 The Lachtsh Letters These are ostraca, eighteen m 
number, and contain ancient Hebrew wntmg in black mk, in 
the Phoenician alphabet, dating from 587 B c . the close of 
Zedekiah’s reign They were found at Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) 
in I935i in a layer of charcoal and ash, having been preserved 
there since the city was burned by Nebuchadrezzar that year 
They consist mostly of letters sent to the governor of Lachish 
from some observation' post several miles away during the 
troubled times when Jerusalem was being besieged by Nebucha- 
drezzar's forces, and when Lachish, Azekah, and other towns 
were m danger From references, indeed, in one letter, they 
seem to have been wntten at the very time when renewed 
help was expected or already on its way from Egypt under 
King Hophra, to relieve the situation The ostraca are of 
great importance, as they contain the only Hebrew wntings 
of any length which have survived from pre-exilic times, and 
help to paint the background of Judaean history during the 
last years of the monarchy They make reference to Jeremiah 
(who is referred to as “ the prophet ") and his pro-Babylonian 
utterances They also contain many personal names which 
are feund in the Books of Jeremiah and Kings One of them 
gives a list of nine, of which no less than seven are compounded 
with Yahweh , and as a similar large proportion of Yahweh 
names appears on the other potsherds we have evidence that 
the reformation earned out by Josiah had borne fruit 

10 Seals and Seal Impressions A large number of these, 
bcanng Hebrew inscriptions m Phoenician characters, have been 
discovered in recent years It will be sufficient here to refer 
to two or three Excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim (believed 
to be Kiriath-sepher or Debir) have brought to light two 
clear impressions on ]a.r-handles reading " For Eliakim, 
steward of Ydkin,” the latter individual being evidently 
Jehoiachin, the king who reigned over Judah for only three 
months, at the age of eighteen, and was then carried into 
captivity by Nebuchadrezzar (597 B c ) In a tomb at Tell 
cn-Nasbeh (Mizpah) has been found a beautifully worked 
agate seal, with the words ‘ Jaazaniah, servant of the king,” 
which must have belonged to the royal officer who went to 
Mizpah (2 Kings 25“ , Jer 40*) along with other leaders to 
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give in his alli^ance to Gedaliah, the governor appomtei 
Nebuchadrezzar to manage the ^ajrs of the kingdom after 
the dethronement of its last king, Zedekiah. In this connexioli, 
it IS interesting to note that from Lachish comes a seal wliic^ 
reads, " For Gedaliah, who is over the house,’’ and there is 
every reason to believe that this was the governor just referred 
to, who was treacherously murdered after two months’ rule 
(Jer 40, 41) The seal shows the marks of the papyrus on 
which it had been used and the vertical lines of the string, 
thus giving us proof of the use of papyrus as writing matenal 
m Palestine A seal of date about 950 b c , discovered at Gerar, 
reads " Shemya, son of Meqyla,” and it is clear that this is 
" Shimeah, son of Mikloth,” mentioned in i Chron 8®*, and 
belonging to the Benjamite tribe It will be seen that in many 
of the seals we have remarkable confirmation of the Biblical 
record, even in names and circumstantial details In addition 
to seals, large numbers of inscribed jar-handles of a nationad 
kmd have been found, especially in Judrean territory, dating 
trom the time of the monarchy 

II Antiquity of Writing The existence of writing as far 
back as the third millennium or even earlier is one ol the out- 
standing contnbutions of archreology within ucent years 
Discoveries such as those mentioned above show that cunei- 
form writing was in general use long before the time of Abraham 
(c 2090 E c ), and that the alphabetic script was widespread 
in Palestine before the days of Moses That many of the 
Hebrews themselves, dunng their sojourn in Egypt, were 
acquainted with wnting, probably in the alphabetic form, 
seems to be proved from certain of their number being appointed 
shoferim, " officers ” (Ex 5‘^), a word which literally means 
" senbes ” (cf Assynan shatdru, “ write ” , Aramaic hhetdrd, 
“ document ”) This implies that the Hebrews kept the usual 
account work and registenng which the Egyptian taskmasters 
required The mention in the Pentateuch of writing on stone, 
or in a book with ink, as early as the Hebrew ( onquest, is 
far from being an anachronism Scholars have no difficulty 
now m concluding that there were recorders in Israel when 
Joshua entered Canaan, moral codes in well-mscrib( d form 
long before the Hebrew one, large numbers of wntten psalms 
ages before David, and numerous wntten proverbs and aphor- 
isms a whole millennium before Solomon All this goes to 
show that the Israelite historians and prophets could have 
had, and probably did have, wntten sources at tlitir disposal 
dating from many centuries before the monarchy Some of 
this ancient material may have been at first in the form of 
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poeikai sagas or stories told in the sanctuari^ and round the 
fee at night, and in the course of time these may have de- 
vdoped into wntten narratives , but at the same time there 
must have been much wntten matenal contemporary or almost 
so with the events themselves, and although this was no doubt 
revised by redactors in later ages and thus suffered from 
editonal additions and modifications, there must have been 
much of it, including laws and actual histoncal narratives, 
that had undergone little or no change There is nothing 
unreasonable in the view that many of the Pentateuchal laws, 
including the Decalogue, may have been wntten down in the 
first penod of Israel’s history Even the Biblical story of the 
Conquest, in its onginal form at least, may be denved from 
early records of almost contemporary date, and much of the 
Hexateuch undoubtedly contains some very ancient material 

3 Surrounding Nations 

Archreology has shown that the Israelites had close con- 
nexions and affinities with neighbouring peoples A. generation 
ago. it was not unusual to regard them as occupying a de- 
tached position in Canaan, separated largely from all others 
Archaeological research, however, has established their essential 
similarity to surrounding peoples in language, custom, civil 
and moral law, social habits, and even in ritual, sacrifice, and 
other religious usages Discoveries have shown, for example, 
how greatly they were influenced by the ancient and imposing 
civilization of Bab} Ionia, of which country Palestine was for 
many centuries a province until Egypt, under Tuthmosis iii , 
took possession of it by force of arms shortly after 1500 B c 
They denved from the Babylonians many of their ideals of 
social life and justice, several of their Old Testament legends, 
and a number of their religious institutions Archaeology has 
revealed likewise their dependence on the remarkable culture 
and peculiar institutions of Egypt as shown by an extensive 
vein of Egyptiamsms (as some scholars believe) within the 
language of the Pentateuch, and by scarabs, pottery, and 
other objects of Egyptian manufacture found in Palestinian 
tells They came, too, in early times at least, under the 
influence of the Semitic culture of Arabia, especially of the 
land of Midian, where Moses learned to call upon the name 
of Yahweh In the same way also they were affected to some 
extent by the civilization and customs of the Hittites, the 
Humans, the Phcenicians, and the other adjacent nations 
We know now that, so far from differing from all these peoples, 
they were more or less closely tied to them, and had numerous 
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correspondencies with them This, of course, does not detract 
from their distinct religious character or affect their witness 
to a direct revelation from God, or lessen the paramount and 
Divine truth of which they became exponents to the world 
In such matters, at least, there was a gulf between them and 
their neighbours, for their culture and civilization possessed 
numerous elements not found beside the Nile or the Euphrates, 
or anywhere else But at the same time, their unity with 
surrounding peoples in innumerable ways does take them out 
of the isolated sphere which they were formerly supposed to 
occupy It may be helpful here if we describe the origin and 
characteristics of some of these adjacent races as revealed to 
us by recent archaeology, particularly those about which there 
has hitherto been much uncertainty * 

I Ihe Sumerians Some time before the beginning of the 
second millennium n c the great alluvial plain of lower Meso- 
potamia, watered by the Euphrates and Tigris, was inhabited by 
two races, quite different in origin and language The northern 
part, just about where the two rivers approach nearest to each 
other, was occupied by a Semitic race, known as Akkadians 
(from Sargon of Akkad, c 2752 B c , their greatest ruler) , the 
south, at the head of the Persian Gulf, was ruled by a non- 
Semitic element, the Sumerians The Akkadians had come 
from the Arabian desert not directly via the southern wddts, 
but from the north, down the course of the Euplirates Like 
the Hebrews and other Semites, they spoke an inflected 
language, with tn-consonantal roots, but they have left no 
wnting behind them The Sumerians were a dark-haired 
people, speaking an agglutinative language something like 
ancient Turkish (Turanian) in its formation, and writing in 
a system of conventionalized pictures, whicli developed later, 
as we have stated, into cuneiform signs What their original 
home was, we do not know They appear to have come from 
the mountains to the east, bringing with them a polytheistic 
religion and innumerable gods, and seem to be n ferred to in 
Genesis (11^), where we read of a people who “ journeyed froi* 
the cast and came into the land of Shinar and dwelt there ” 
The view that they belonged to the neighbouring Elamite 
country does not seem to be conclusive, and the probability 
is that they came from somewhere further cast, perhaps not 
far from the Indus Valley They have left numerous written 
sources b( hind them, including legends, omen-texts, king-lists, 
royal inscriptions, and others They must ha\ e had at their 
disposal a mass of documentary evidence, from which they 
compiled political and religious histones, which unfortunately 
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only survive in excerpts embodied in Babylonian literature of 
much later date After about 1700 b c their language gave 
way to the Semitic, and became a purely archaic and literary 
one 

2 The Hittiles We now have authentic information as to 
the ongin of this race According to a long mscnption from 
Boghaz-keui (ancient Hattushash), they were an Indo- 
European people who entered Asia Minor [via the Bosporus 
or perhaps the Caucasus) under Pitkanas, their king, shortly 
before 2000 b c They made their capital at Kussara (probably 
in the Taurus region), and m course of time subjugated Nesas 
(Nyssa, modern Bazirgyan Eyuk), Zalpuvas (or Zalpas), 
Hattushash, and other independent kingdoms, thus making 
themselves rulers ovet the whole of that part of Asia Minor 
From Kussara they transferred their administration to Nfeas, 
where they built temples and palatial dwellings, and their 
language, which is written in cuneiform, has thus become 
known as Nasian (Nasili) They ultimately moved their centre 
to Hattushash, which had been the capital of the Hatti, a 
powerful people who appear in history as far back as about 
4000 B c From this time (rather uncertain) onward, these 
invaders naturally became known as " Hittites,” taking this 
name from the defeated race of Hatti (known in letters and 
treaties mainly as Luvians and other tribes) to whom it 
primarily' belonged, and who may now be distinguished as 
“ Proto-Hittitos ” They’ organized themselves into a great 
political confederacy and gradually extended their empire, 
until under Sliuppiluliu (c 1400 b c ) they ruled practically 
from the Atgean Sea to bey’ond the Euphrates About zoo 
years later, however, their supremacy w'as brought to an end, 
and their empire ended, through the inrush of the " Sea- 
Peoples " and kindred races (1190 b c ) They are men- 
tioned frequently in tlie Old Testament, having made their 
way into Palestine about 2000 B c , probably from Kussara, 
where there must have been a strong dynasty We read 
of them as far south as Hebron (Gen 23®. 25*®) in the time of 
Abraham, and as dwelling in the mountains of Canaan (Num 
13^“) along with the Amorites and Jebusites The term " Syro- 
Hittitcs ’’ (or ■' \co-Hittites ” or Tabalians, as the Assyrians 
called them) designates the later confederacy of small states, 
about thirty in number, mostly under the control of Car- 
chemisli, which combined together principally to oppose the 
march of Assyria towards the west These were states which 
had long been used to Hittite administration, if not largely 
peopled by Hittite stock, and they continued to maintain the 
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Hittite military, political, and social traditions They lay 
more to the east, extending from Syria northward in a narrow 
stretch, and were ultimately crushed out of existence about 
the eighth century B c , but have left a number of sculptures 
and hieroglyphic inscriptions {still mostly undeciphered) at 
Carchemish, Zendjirli, Arslan Tepe (Malatia), and other 
places in northern Syria These were the “ Hittites " with 
whom the Hebrew monarchs had dealings (cf i Kings lo** 
(2 Chron i^’), ii* , 2 Kings 7*) 

3 The Humans Researches have been made into the 
question of this race (Egyptian Huru, Biblical Hontes, perhaps), 
or “ Subareans " as they have been called by some scholars 
It IS now known from the Boghaz-keui and Nuzi tablets, as 
well as from the Ras Shamra ones, that they were a non- 
Semitic (though not Indo-European) people, speaking a 
language believed by some scholars to be allied to Caucasian 
They had their original settlement around ancient Arrapha 
(modern Kirkuk in south-eastern Assyria), and seem to have 
migrated westward into Mesopotamia and Palestine about 
1900 B c , or earlier They appear in course of time to have 
been scattered over the wide region from Elam to Egypt, 
either settled in colonies of their own or mixed with other 
races, such as the Hebrews Several of the Ras Shamra 
Tablets are in the Human language, while others of them are 
a mixture of Human and Semitic, and there arc also vocabu- 
laries of cuneiform ideograms with tlieir syllabic equivalents in 
Human This race from the Tigris regions must not be 
equated with the Mitannian nation (c 1400 B c ) in Aram- 
Naharaim (Egyptian Naharina), the region between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, for though this nation had a dialect of 
Human as its official language (as we know from the Amarna 
Tablets), and was really part of the Human empire, it was 
quite short-lived, and owed its organization rather to an Indo- 
Iranian element which permeated and ruled it 

The Humans are believed by many scholars to be the 
same as the Biblical “ Hontes ” Judging from the Bibl^, 
the conclusion might be drawn that the latter were confined to 
Edom, but tin re is good ground for believing that there W'ere 
large groups of them in Palestine also, for in several passages 
where “ Hivite ” is mentioned, the proper reading should be 
" Honte ” This seems to be the case in Gen 34^, 36^ (cf 36®“), 
Josh g’, iii“, and elsewhere, and indeed tin Septuagint has 
“ Honte ” in the first and third of these passages There 
seems evidence, therefore, that the " Hontes ” were scattered 
over Palestine, and there is some uncertainty as to whether 
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such a people as the Hivites ever had a tangible existence. 
It IS clear that the Hontes, if they are to be identified with the 
Humans, can no longer be regarded as legendary Edomites 
or *' cave-dwellers,” located merely in southern Palestine, 
but were one of the most important cultural races m western 
Asia from 1900 onward Like the Mitannian nation, the 
Human race succumbed about 1400 b c to the powerful 
Hittite forces, and ended by being absorbed m the Hittite 
empire 

Recent archaeology seems to show that the Hebrews must 
have been considerably influenced by the Humans That the 
former continued, after settling in Canaan, to maintain their 
contact with the latter in Mesopotamia, is evident from the 
mamages of Isaac and Jacob They would naturally also take 
over many Human customs, and there must have been 
considerable racial intermixture This is corroborated by the 
numerous parallels in social conditions as reflected in the 
Pentateuch and in the Human tablets The theory is gaining 
ground, indeed, that the Hebrews came in the course of time 
to have a large infiltration of Human blood, and that this gave 
them their charactenstic facial expression, so like the Hum- 
Hittitc type, and so markedly different from the Arabic 

4 The Hyksos (" Princes of the Desert ”) These were 
foreign invaders, sometimes called " Shepherd Kings ” after 
the historian Manetho, who poured into Palestine and Egypt 
from the north-east, and ruled over both these lands for a 
considerable penod They were ultimately driven out by 
Ahmosis I in 1580 b c , but bow long their rule extended is 
still undetermined According to the longer scheme, in the 
form adopted recently by bn Flinders Petrie, it lasted 788 years 
in both countries, i e from c 2368-1580 B c , while Professor 
Albright and others would gne it no more than 150 years 
(f 1730-1580 B c ) That they were largely of Semitic origin 
(probably Phtenicians or Amontes) is evident from several 
facts Many of their names, such as '.Anath-Har and Yacqob- 
Har, preserved in Egyptian inscriptions and scarabs, are 
thought to be Semitic The excavations by Montet at Tams 
(the Biblical Zoan), now generally believed to be ancient 
Avans (the Egxntian capital of the Hyksos), show that their 
principal gods w'cre El, Baal (Seth), and ‘Anath (Anta), and 
these arc well know n to have been Semitic At the same time, 
they must have included some other racial type, for a number 
of their names, landmaiks, and objects unearthed are clearly 
non-Scmitic This other group has been sought among the 
Hittites, Cassites, Indo-Iranians, Humans, and others, but 
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it IS now believed by most scholars to have come from Centred 
Asia, probably the Caucasus regions, passing through Syria on 
its way to the riches of Egypt Their peculiar toggle-pms, 
often gold, their daggers with raised veins, and their chariot 
models seem to corroborate this Their weapon was a composite 
bow of long range, and they brought with them horses and fast 
chariots Among other characteristics they used a peculiar 
type of fortification, consisting of huge rectangular ramparts 
of terre pis^e, as found in Palestine at Bethpelet (TeU el-Fara), 
Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir), Hazor (Tell el-Qcdah), Shechem 
(Balatah), Old Gaza (Tell el-Ajjul), and several other places 
Excavations show that during the height of the Hyksos rule 
Palestine reached a high level in artistic development, due 
probably to the wide extent of the HyUsos empire, the large 
amount of wealth in their hands, and the enrouragement they 
gave to commerce Among the Hyksos objects unearthed 
have been exquisitely formed vases, beautiful woodwork and 
carx'ings, fine jewx'llery, neat scarabs, and artistic seal cylinders 
5 The Philistines These powerful fighters, who were of 
non-Scmitic race, entered ( anaan from Asia Minor c iiqo 
B c or earlier Their invasion was part of a great movement 
of the " Sea-Peoples ” (Shardina, Danaua, Zakkal, and others), 
which started as far west as the Tigean Islands This huge 
horde of mixed peoples, some of them fresh from the siege of 
Troy, marched in successive waves through Asia Minor, where 
they overwhelmed the Hittites, disniimibering their empire, 
and then turned southward through the Cihnaii gates tow'ards 
Egyjit They W'crc defeated, howcvir, both 011 land and sea, 
by the Egyjitian forces of Kainesses iii (c izoo 1170 u c ), 
and some of them settled in Syria, wlnh the Philistines (called 
by the Eg^'ptians " Pulcsati ’’) were allowed by the Pliaraoh 
to establish themselves 111 the Shephelah of Canaan, probably 
as garrison troops sworn to Ills servuc, and ultimately gave 
their name to the whole land Within the last few \iars their 
origin and history have had much light thrown on them by 
archaeolngieal research For one thing, it is known froiri 
Hebrew' tradition that they' came from Caphtor (Amos 9^, 
Deut 2-'' , Jer 47*), and hitherto this has generally been 
identified with Crete, but further investigation seems to show 
that it may have been located in Cilicia and Cappador la Their 
physical hatun s, dress, weapons, and other cliaracteristics arc 
identical witli those found 111 these regions, and it is not 
improbable that there is some identity between the names 
Caphtor and Cappadocia Again, we now know that, although 
the mam body entered Canaan about iigo n c , there was 
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probably an earlier settlement of them along the coast in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, ]ust as there was of the 
Danaua in Syria Several imposing Philistine tombs, recently 
excavated in the vicinity of Tell el-Fara m south Palestine, 
mdicate a date according to Petrie of about 1320 b c for the 
oldest of them , and this earlier invasion is corroborated by 
the sculptures of Medinet Habu at Thebes, which show that 
there were already many Philistine soldiers in the Egyptian 
army by the time of Kamesses in , these having no doubt 
joined it as mercenaries or been taken pnsoners Another 
conclusion of recent archaeology is that, though the Philistines 
brought with them many arts and crafts not previously 
practised in Palestine, their pottery was largely eclectic, i e it 
was probably not thit of tlieir homeland, but w'as made by 
potters who had been familiar with Li-vantme Mycenaean, 
especially the Cypriote and Rhodian vaneties, but had not the 
originals before their eyes (such mod^ Is had probably passed 
out of currency m the catastrophe of iigo B r ), and were 
relying on their memories It is of a composite character, for 
it borrows from all kinds of Mycenaean, but is wholly dependent 
on none, and is combined with native Canaanite elements 
6 Connection of Israel Surrounding Peoples As we 
have stated, the Israeliten were closely associated in many 
ways with ntuglibounng races Situated as Palestine was 
between the groat empires of the east and west the country 
was the inccting-jilate of civilization and a highroad of 
commerce Along its trade routes \\t rc carried not only material 
merchandise, but social, religious, and intellectual products 
For this reason, among otlur^, it was impossible for the 
Israelites to keep their national movements from being in- 
liuenccd by ei'cnts outside But apart from this aspect, many 
of the Israelite laws, customs, and religious institutions were 
essentially similar to those of adjoining nations A comparison 
ol the Mosaic Law's, especially the “ Book of the Covenant ” 
(Ex 20-- It ), with the cocks in use among the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and Hittitcs shows remarkable identity in many of 
the regulations It is not that the framers of the Israelite 
Code “copied” the Code of Hammurabi, as is sometimes 
imagined Thev may ha\e been dependent upon it to some 
extent, as Hammurabi w.is upon that of Dungi (King of Ur, 
c 2260 B c ), but theie were jirinciples of legislation which had 
probably emanated from Arabia, and w'hich were common 
throughout all the regions of the Near East centuries before 
Hammurabi's tune, indeed long before the Semitic occupation 
of Babylonia, and it was this body of common law that Israel 
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took as archetype and codified in affinity with her neighbours, 
at the same time giving it the special golden threads which 
mark it so highly Similarly, the religious rites of Israel, 
though distinctive m their own way, bear a remarkable resem- 
blance to those of other lands It cannot be replied that 
Israel's influence led to the adoption of her rites by these 
countries The fact is that the ntes go back many centuries 
earlier than Israel’s existence, back indeed to the dawn of 
Semitic religion, and the similarity can only be due to affinity 
of worship The Ras Shamra Tablets, for example, dating 
from about the time of Joshua’s Conquest, show that a number 
of sacrificial practices in the Old Testament are identical with 
the Phoenician, and in nearly all cases the technical terms used 
are the same It is clear from the tablets that the Jewish 
ritual customs embodied cultural elements which were common 
to both races, and were widespread also among all Semitic 
peoples The Israelites, it is true, cleansed and purified the 
ntual, as far as they thought necessary for their own use, but 
this does not affect its resemblance, in a large number of 
particulars, to that of neighbouring nations Indeed, excava- 
tion has shown that many Biblical references to rites, customs, 
and institutions, supposed to belong mainly or only to the 
Israelites, are better explained and illustrated by those of 
neighbouring lands — such as the idea of a Divine kingship, the 
" Holy of Holies,” the ephod and teraphim, the enemy as one's 
footstool, the introduction of worshippers into God’s presence, 
and much else Even some of the characteristics attributed to 
Yahweh in the Old Testament seem to contain foreign or 
exotic elements, due to the intimate relationship between 
Israel and surrounding nations 

4 Israelite Daily Life and Habits 

The ordinary life and social habits of the Israelites can be 
surmised and partly read from the innumerable household and 
other objects discovered As a rule, the houses in the walled 
cities were crowded closely together, frequently in a confuseki 
mass, with only narrow tortuous passages between them, and 
with small open areas at the doorways Jericho, for instance, 
at the time of Joshua’s attack, occupied less than six acres, 
with most of the houses small in size and clustered together 
irregularly, some of them leaning against the inner face of the 
wall and some being on the wall itself At Beit Mirsim (thought 
to be Debir) the whole area within the walls was not more than 
about eight acres, though the population must have numbered 
between 2500 and 5000 (probably some of it overflowed the 
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walled area) Houses had openings for light and air in each 
room, and some of the better-class ones had upper chambers 
('ahyoth) for seclusion The house-doors opened outward, and 
were provided with bolts or bars {cf 2 Sam 13*’), perhaps in 
some cases with locks The roofs were flat, and sometimes 
fairly solid As a rule, they consisted of beams resting upon 
the walls and supported, if necessary, by bnck or wooden 
pillars The beams were simply covered in many cases with 
netted branches, in which clay, chaff, straw, twigs, and other 
things were mingled, and the whole surface was kept hardened 
by rubbing-stones, and later on (in Hellenistic times at least) 
by means of ? limestone roller (several of which have been 
found), otherwise it developed cracks through which the rain 
percolated Many hotfses had no other place where the inmates 
could take the air, dry their clothes, and do numberless other 
things essential to their health and comfort We read of Rahab 
hiding the spies on the roof, and of David walking there 
(2 Sam II*) A frequent place of meeting for the inhabitants, 
as a rule, was at the city gate, where there was a " broad 
place ” devoted to traffic, popular assemblies, and gossip 
(cf 2 Kings 7', Job 29’, Neh 8* **) The pnncipal gate of 
Tell en-Nasbeh (Mizpah), one of the finest discovered, was 
found to be thirteen feet in width, and remarkably well 
preserved, with the stone door-sockets still in place and a 
number of stone benches inside 

The water supply for domestic purposes was often a diffi- 
culty In villages and smaller centres of population the only 
source was generally a spnng outside The women had to 
make a long and tiresome journey to this, and in time of war, 
when the enemy were watching, the inhabitants ran the 
danger of dying of thirst In the cities, wells were usually 
sunk either within the walls or immediately outside where 
they could be protected Many of these have been discovered 
The one at Beth-shemesh, which is within the enclosure, goes 
back to about 2000 b c , while the large one at Lachish, sunk 
on the northern slopes of the city and guarded by advanced 
ramparts, is believed to date from an earlier period At 
Jericho there was an excellent spnng (“ Elisha’s Fountain ") 
which was included in the site and specially fortified Other 
cities preferred tunnel staircases leading down to a spring just 
outside the walls, or to a subterranean collection of water 
Interesting passages of this nature have been excavated at 
Gezer, Megiddo, and Jerusalem In later times, however, 
nearly all cities and other large centres of population had 
cisterns, both inside and among the rocks outside, for accumu- 
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lating and storing the rain-water Many of these have been 
discovered At Beth-shemesh one was found to be over forty 
feet wide at one part, and about seven feet high, with a rock- 
cut shaft, three feet six inches wide, leading down to it Beneath 
the shaft-mouth is the usual depression to catch the last 
remaining water at the bottom, and help in cleaning the cistern 
before the good rams came At the time of their best use, such 
cisterns were probably cleaned fairly often , but in times of 
poverty and neglect the accumulation of mud and lost objects 
became considerable In the cistern at Beth-shemesh many 
objects were discovered at the bottom, including cooking-pots, 
bowls, hgurines, and other things 

Very little of the furniture of Palestinian houses has been 
discovered so far This is due to the fact that it was of a 
scanty and perishable nature, consisting mainly of the necessary 
utensils for the preparation of food Beds and bedsteads, 
for instance, were not in general use Many people, such as 
shepherds sleeping in the open, wrapjied themselves up in 
their simlah or rug (Ex 22*®), and even indoors this simple 
method was adopted Only the better-class puiple could 
boast of beds and bed-chambers (cf 2 Sam 4’) At tiozer a 
limestone model of a wooden bed has been found, which still 
shows the matting on it, and it is clear that such l>eds, jirobably 
movable (cf i Sam 19*®), w'crc in use as far back as tlu Early 
Bronze Age Everywhere, both m cities and villages, domestic 
pots, bowls, jars, and other receptacles must liave been 
numerous, for they have been dug uji in thousands on many 
sites Cooking jiots were round-bottomed, with a prominent 
out-turning iini, and were probably sujijiorted ovir the fire 
on stones or bricks between which the fiiil was laid, or may 
have been susjiended by means of hooks from a tripod Many 
of thf ovens, as shown by excavations, were similar to the 
ianmtrs which arc to be found at the jirisrnt day m Pali stme 
and Syria, consisting of pits m the ground, about a yaid wide 
and the same in dejitli, somewhat in the form of a liiigt jar 
The walls were generally plastered with (cinent, and Hit file' 
was placed at the bottom, the fuel being grass, thorns, or dritd 
twags (cf Matt O'*®) When the oven was sufficiently heated, 
the inner walls were cleaned of the smoke and soot The 
dough, moulded into thin, broad leaves, was thin jilaced on 
them and retaint d then by means of a large cusluon or spreader 
In this rough and ready way the baking was ovc r m a few 
seconds The visual diet was practically vegttanan, meat 
being eat( n only on spicial or teumonial occasions 1 he 
cereals actually found at Jericho by Professoi (larstang include 
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wheat and barley, and probably also oats, lentils, and 
millet 

Clothing among the poorer people consisted in many cases 
of a simple sheepskin or a mantle of homespun goat-hair 
But fine linen garments, though at first used only on cere- 
monial occasions, were also common, especially among the 
upper classes These were usually dyed, tnmmed with braid 
and tassels, sometimesbeautifully embroidered, andreached from 
the shoulders to the knees, as we find in the picture of one 
of Jehu’s ambassadors on the Black Obelisk Woollen garments 
must have been in wide use, too, for signs of a woollen textile 
industry have been found at Beit Mirsiin, including spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing, and evidence shows that nearly every 
house there had a loom As a rule, jewellery and valuable 
ornaments were worn by the better-class people, sometimes 
to a very large extent There is hardly a site of any import- 
ance in Palestine but has yielded gold, silver, and bronze 
ornaments in profusion, including bracelets, ear-rings, neck- 
laces, pendants, armlets, beads, and other kinds, and it is 
certain that there must have been skilful goldsmiths and metal 
workers who could braze, solder, and make delicate repousse 
and filigree work Oriental dress lent itself to ornamental 
display, and jewellery was often worn to such an extent that 
it became a temptation to the covetous, though some of the 
objects worn were no doubt meant as amulets for protection 
against evil influences Face-painting was not uncommon, 
for numerous cosmetic palettes have been discovered, which 
were evidently usetl to prepare the mineral substances, such 
as powdered piik or kuhl (manganese or antimony , cf Jezebel, 
2 Kings if°), malachite, and h.Ematite clay' (red ochre) Pro- 
fessor Albright jioirits out that Isaiah was truly not without 
justification when he denounced the frivolity of the daughters 
of Zion (Isa j'® -®) 

Agriculture (or " husbandry,” as the Old lestament calls 
it) was the principal occujration of the people Apart from 
the crown lands and the estates of the wealthy, every free 
husbandman had his allotted portion of the cominon lands 
Large numbers of men went out to till their fields by day, 
returning to their cities or villages at night The old nomadic 
life no doubt continued to have its admirers (cf Jer 35) down 
to the end of the monarchy, but the settled tillers of the soil 
were numerous lixeae ations have shown that some places, 
such as Gezer, were gram-growing centres Some years ago 
there was discoeend at this site a primitive agricultural 
tablet, dating jirobably about 900 b c , which groups the 
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months according to their agncultural importance ; and 
within recent years numerous ploughshares, sickles, forks, 
axes, and other farming implements, as well as granaries and 
gram-pits (some with the cereals still in them) have been 
found at many sites At the same time, a large number of 
men earned their living as " artificers " (i Chron 29*) or 
"craftsmen" (2 Kings 24**, Jer 24*, RV), te as workers 
m wood, metal, stone, clay, leather, and other materials 
Numerous products of most of these trades have been dug up 
The Hebrew pottery, unfortunately, is inferior and uninterest- 
ing It has no beauty of design or colour, and is badly baked 
and clumsy It is not even original, being largely borrowed 
from the Canaanite Even in the post-exilic period the 
deterioration is marked The words of ’Jeremiah (i8“ *) seem 
applicable, " Then went I down to the potter’s house, and 
behold the vessel that he made of clay was marred in 

the hand of the potter " 

Whenever the country was invaded, or when internal 
conflicts took place, the men had to arm themselves Through- 
out the period of Samuel and Saul, the weapons remained 
pnmitive — indeed, the making of swords and spears was 
prevented by the Philistines But the sling wa'- adojited as a 
defensive arm, and some Israelites attained such proficiency 
m its use that they could boast of 700 cho»en men, all left- 
handed, who " could sling a stone at a hairbreadth, and not 
miss ” (Judg 20“) Other fighting men had shields, and were 
armed with clubs, javelins, daggers, darts, or knives Numer- 
ous specimens of all these have been discoverul at various 
sites Towards the end of David’s reign, chariots were intro- 
duced into Israelite warfare, and were adopted largely by 
Solomon, whose extensive stables have been uncovered at 
Megiddo They were manned after the Hittite manner by 
parties of three — a dnver, a warrior, and an armour-bearer, 
such a group being known as shalish or " three-men ’’ It is 
evident that, in warfare of such a nature, the personal valour 
of the fighters counted for much and was indispensable for 
success 

But life in Israel was not all fighting or working There 
were long periods of rest, when the people could give free 
expression to their social customs and institutions At such 
times, festivities, dancing, revelry, music, and games were 
frequent At Beit Mirsim, in the rums of the palace, was 
found a complete set of gaming pieces, consisting of five little 
three-cornered pyramids and five little cones, all of faience, 
together with the ivory die which was used to determine 
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moves. Games of chance or skill seem to have been wide- 
spread throughout the east, having their ongin probably in 
Egypt Religious practices, too, it must be remembered, 
occupied much of the people’s time Ceremonies, sacrifices, 
and ntual of various kinds were of constant occurrence, and 
were associated with moral precepts Hence it was that the 
Hebrew race in Palestine was enabled to rise above the culture 
of all its neighbours By its capacity for serious thought, 
and its grasp of Divine revelation, it gained a vision of 
impenshable Truth, and made it known to the world 
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IX THE HISTORY OF 1 SKA 1. 1 


I The Bieth of the Nmion 

The primary interest and importance of tlie liistory of Israel 
lies on the side of religion That is a truism which it is un- 
necessary to elaborate, for the influence of Judaism goes out 
far beyond the Jewish people itself * There is no essential 
break in the process of revelation as between the Old and New 
Testaments, though there is a gap which wc can fill from 
other sources Islam, too, owes all that is most characteristic 
in its creed and practice to its Jewish heiitagi, and if the 
three great monotheistic faiths be eliminated, there is little 
left of religion in the modem world until we reach the confines 
of India and China 

The story of Israel has, nevertheless, a piofound interest 
for the student of history in general Here we have a small 
people, enclosed within a narrow compass of sp.u e .md of 
time, which runs through the wliole range of birth, growth, 
decay, and political destruction We can look carefully at 
the various forces which were constantly at work ujion the 
people, w'e can see how conflicting tendencies in the social 
theory and in the economic order reacted one on another, wo 
can W'cigh the possibilities of ultimate political succtss and 
the causes which led to failure Still further, we can trace 
the record of great ideas in the realm of human organization 
Some of these are of value to-day, and wt fail entirely to 
appreciate the history of Israel unless wc realize tliat it does, 
in one way or another, express and illustrate certain fiinda- j 
mental prineiples, which are of permanent validity, and can 
be neglected by no form of the social order, Lveiv attempt 
men make to liv'e together in an tirganized eommumt} is of 
the nature of an expenment, and can achieve success oiilv by 
the full recognition and use of definite laws of personal re- 
action Our sketch of the history of Israel must bi , piimanly, 
an attempt to understand these laws, and to see how the 
political rum of the nation was due to a failure to apply them 

The Heritage of Israel In the period within which Israel's 
history falls, the localities in eastern J^alestme where the land 
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can be cultnrated were lew and far between, and it was only 
in a few caitres that cities could be mamtamed. It was not 
however, an absolutely desert country, and the scanty r ainfall 
did suffice to provide sufficient pasturage for nomad and semi- 
nomad tribes Men could, and did, live on much the same 
plane as the Arab tribes whom Doughty has made so familiar 
to us in northern Arabia The chief areas of population were 
in Moab, to the east of the Dead Sea, and in the north-east, 
where the Jcbel Hauran (the ancient Bashan) was famous for 
its breed of large cattle There were a few centres of civic 
life in the intervening country, Gilead, and certain of its 
products were famous in Israel's history, but, for the most part 
it was a " place fur rattle ” (Num 32* *), i e for sheep and 
goats — mon especially the latter Similar conditions pre- 
vailed in the south of western Palestine, but on this side of the 
Jordan better watered and arable spots increase in frequency 
as the traveller jiasses northwards, and from Jerusalem on- 
wards the greatei [lart of the land is fit for cultivation Further, 
variations in the levels arc not often sudden, and movement rs 
fairly easy along the line of the central range But by far the 
richest parts of the country are to be found m the coastal 
plain and in the plain of Esdrat Ion It was here that the great 
centres of population were to be found, and the land teemed 
with cornfields an<l with cities 

Additional importance is given to these last-named distncts 
by the general position which Palestine occupies Standing, as 
it does, at the south-westirn end of the Fertile Crescent, wnth 
the sea on one side and an impassable desert on the other, the 
country fonned the only laud bridge between Africa and the 
northern land-mass of the old world, while the presence of 
the great ports of Phoenicia brought no small part of the trade 
of the East across its northern extremity The greatest road 
of antiquity was that winch, reaching Damascus from the 
cast, ran down to tlie south of the Sea of Galilee, crossed the 
Jordan by east fords near the modern Beisan, passed through 
the plain of Esdraelon and the gap across the Carmel range 
known as the plain of Dothan, and then followed the coast 
till it reached Egypt Another famous route, now knowm as 
the '■ pilgrim wa\,” and followed to-day by a railway, ran 
from Damascus to the northern end of the Gulf of Akabah. 
Here it was joined bv a route which crossed the north of the 
Arabian peninsula, a line which could have been followed only 
by sjH'tiallv jirepared and equipped caravans Other roads 
led fiom the north to Damascus and the Phoenician ports 
In a real sense, Palestine was the commercial and political 
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centre of the ancient world, and the control of the country 
was of the first importance to any nation which aspired to 
sole empire 

It is, perhaps, partly because of this central position that, 
as far as we know, Palestine has been inhabited from the 
earliest times Some of the oldest of human relics, dating 
back into the Palaeolithic Age, come to us from this country, 
especially from Galilee and Carmel This type of man seems 
to have died out, but there are abundant evidences of occupa- 
tion from the later Stone Age onwards In a number of places 
the spade has revealed the presence of a Neolithic people who 
lived in caves and burnt their dead Such pottery as they 
had was primitive in construction, but they were capable of 
building structures of some magmtufle, a fact which may 
have given rise to the tradition of the ancient giants In 
stature they were small, and they belonged to that Armenoid 
type which is so well known to us from the Hittites of Asia 
Minor and elsewhere It has been suggested that they contn- 
buted to the extraordinary mixture of blood which is found 
in Palestine, but Egyptian representations of people from 
Palestine are of an entirely different type until a much later 
penod, and the cliaractenstic Jewish physiognomy (which is 
Armenoid rather than Semitic) is more probably due to 
immigration at a later penod 

It IS in the Bronze Age (which in Palestine for centuries 
overlaps the later Stone Age) that we meet with a true Semitic 
race They seem to have made their way into tin country not 
long after 3000 e c , and, between this date and 2000 n c , 
spread the whqle way round the Fertile Crescent I hey came 
from Arabia, and were probably at first pastoral nomads, living 
on the edge of the cultivated land, till they gradually entered 
and settled there They attained to a high level of culture, 
building great cities and producing numerous works of art 
Their language — m Palestine — w'as an early form of Hebrew, 
and they are generally known as the Amorites j 

A third wave of emigration from Arabia (the earliest 
known to us, the Akkadian, made its way only into Meso- 
potamip, and does not seem to have affected Palestine directly) 
was that known as the Aramaean Like the Amonte, it 
spread round the Fertile Crescent, and, in places, entered the 
settled lands, though it ttnded much more than its predecessor 
to remain on the shepherd plane The last great immigration 
was that of the Philistines, a people in whom we may recognize 
the remains of the races to whom we owe the ^gean culture, 
driven by northern pressure to find homes for themselves in 
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the south. We know that at the beginning of the twelfth 
century b c they made a desperate attempt to invade Egypt, 
but were met with an equally vigorous resistance, and were 
compelled to settle on the mantime plain, in the stnp of 
country that lies between Carmel and the Egyptian frontier 
It IS to the southern settlements that the name Philistine 
properly belongs, those to the north, in the district of Dor, 
being known as Zakaray or Zakkal 

There can be little doubt, then, that many races contri- 
buted to the blood of the later Israel Their culture was of 
almost equally mixed ancestry From Mesopotamia, probably 
during some early penod of eastern domination, they derived 
the basis of their legal system, much of their mythology, and 
probably some of thtnr ritual practices also Their archi- 
tecture, especially in such instances as the great temple at 
Jerusalem, owed much to Phoenician influence, which, in its 
turn, was profoundly affected by Egypt Direct Egyptian 
influence is surprisingly small, when we remember that for 
SIX centuries the country was nominally an Egyptian province 
Pottery, in the Israelite period itself, was naturally affected 
by Philistine models, though it seems to have exhibited 
charactcnstic forms of its own 

But what made Israel a people, and gave to the country 
the sonsi' of a common nationality, was the ancestral tradihpn 
introduced by the Aramiean invaders of the middle of 
second millennium B c , towards the close ^ the later Br^le 
Age It is a noteworthy fact that, with theexteption of 
stories such as that of Judah’s marriage in 38, the.^toAs 
of Israel’s patriarchs represent them as^^ing Amnean 
nomads, living on the shepherd plane, and waMB»rt^*irom 
place to place as occasion might require There is no reason to 
doubt the substantial histoncity of the patnarchal narratives, 
though details have doubtless been modified in the centuries 
of oral tradition which preceded any writing of Israelite 
story, and many of the incidents desenbed may, perhaps, be 
interpreted as tribal rather than as individual history But 
we may accept the main outlines of the narrative which traces 
the ancestry of Israel back to a pastoral group whose home 
lay in the district of Ur in southern Mesopotamia Pohtical 
disturbances connected with the rise to power of the Amontes 
in the land may have been responsible for the migration of 
certain tribes They pursued their way northwards, up the 
great nver valley, and made for themselves a home in the 
district of Haran There a portion of them settled, while others, 
under the leadership of \braham, took theip way’ westwards. 
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through the land which was later to form the territory of 
Damascus, and then, turning south, actuaUy entered Egypt 
for a time They did not, however, abandon their nomad 
Jife, even when they were passing through the settled land, 
and, receiving reinforcements .from northern Mesopotamia, 
they continued to wander m and around Palestine At 
length, somewhere between 1800 and 1600 B c some of them 
made their home on the grazing lands to the north-east 
of Egypt, where they were caught in the imperial net and 
subjected to forced labour 

The influence of this tradition on the later history of Israel 
was of profound imjiortance The Semitic nomad organizes 
his life on the basis of the family or clan , even if new elements 
are introduced, there must be a fictitious blood-rcLitionship, 
maintained by some form of adoption He has little that he 
can call his own , the flocks which constitute his wealth 
belong to the group rather than to the individual, and the 
conception of private property, while not entirely absent, falls 
vciy much into the background He has a strongly developed 
sense of corporate personality, and can speak of the whole 
community as an individual Yet, within the group, the 
greatest stress is laid on the value of human personality , 
men are worth immeasurably more than thing-" Any form of 
external restraint is irksome, and may easily become intoler- 
able The tribe necessarily has its leaders, and there are 
families within the group which hold a sheikhly pri-finincnce 
But their position is a social distinction, and gives them no 
inherent right over their fellows The policy of tlie clan is 
decided, not by an individual, but by tlie common feeling of 
the whole, in which every individual has an equal nght to 
express his mind It is inevitable that one or otlier should 
take the lead through his wisdom, his skill, or his prowess 
in war, but his position is determined solely bv hi^ personal 
qualities, and may be merely temporary, passing .iway with 
the cnsis which conferred it It is not going too far to descrilje 
thf- feeling as being intensely democratic 

Lift is very simple in such conditions Ihe absence of an 
extensive svstem of private property means Iri c dom from a 
mass of complications to which a more highly organized 
society is exposed The primary needs of the tribe arc con- 
cerned with its own maintenance, and the most powerful 
customs are those which are concerned with the jirt servation 
of its man-pow'er and the punty of its blood Ihc hardships 
of the nomad life also assist in establishing a high standard 
of sexual morality, and this, together with a rigid law of blood 
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revenge, form the outstajidmg features of the nomad ethic, 
for laxity in these respects would endanger the very existence 
of the community 

For the general character of Israel before the Exodus we 
are dependent on such indications as are handed down to us 
by tradition No doubt the tradition itself has been con- 
siderably modified in the course of centuries by theories as to 
the nature of the people which sprang up gradually But it 
IS generally agreed that the organization into twelve tribes, 
which IS so familiar to us all, does not accurately represent 
the facts of a primitive age It may, indeed, be regarded as 
highly probable that only a portion of the group which later 
became Israel was to be found in Egypt and was delivered 
from bondage there • The names Israel and Asher both occur 
in Egyptian inscriptions of the latter half of the thirteenth 
century b c . and there is a school of thought which holds 
that the Exodus belongs to this age, and that, therefore, tnbes 
bearing these names must have been in Palestine before the 
histoncal conquest of the land Others, however, would place 
the Exodus and the conquest some two centuries earlier, thus 
giving ample time for the settlement before the end of the 
XIXth Pigyptian Dynasty In this connexion it may be 
remarked that Hebrew tradition closely associated Asher with 
Gad, which was always an eastern tribe, and never settled in 
western Palestine It seems more likely, therefore, that 
there was a time when these two tribes lived m close proximity 
with one another, and that Asher also was once a nomad 
people 

On the assumption, then, that all the historical tnbes 
were once members of an association of pastoral nomads 
(Judah, in its later form, is a possible exception) we may 
consider the evidence supplied by the patnarchal narratives 
of Genesis, especially those which tell us of the family of 
Jacob It IS commonly, though not universally, held that the 
accounts wc have of Jacob’s mairiages and children are to 
be interpreted as tribal rather than as individual history 
On this view each of the " wives " of Jacob indicates a federa- 
tion of clans, two major and two subordinate Of the two 
more important groups, that of Rachel includes especially 
Joseph, which clearly jilayed a leading part in the early 
history of the settlement, and later divided into two, Ephraim 
and Manassch, and was augmented Dy the younger tnbes of 
Benjamin The group was completed by the adhesion of the 
two subordinate ' Bilhah " tribes of Dan and Naphtali The 
other main group included four senior tribes, Reuben, Simeon, 
14 
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Levi, and Judah (or an element in the later Judah), with two 
younger additions, Issachar and Zebulon, and two subordinate 
" ZiJpah ” tnbes. Gad and Asher 

Officially, Moses was assigned to the tribe of Levi. But 
there seems to have been some confusion as to the proper 
application of the word, since it, or a closely allied cognate, 
appears in some forms of Semitic speech simply in the sense 
of “ priest,” and it may be the fact that the Hebrew priestly 
families of later times denved their descent from the brother 
of Moses which was responsible for the inclusion of Moses in 
the tribe that bore this name (incidentally, it may be remarked 
that the tribe of Levi proper seems to have disappeared at 
a comparatively early date) It has, then, been suggested 
that Moses properly belonged to the Joseph group , certainly 
his chief lieutenant and successor, Joshua, was an Ephraimite. 

It may, then, have been only the Rachel group which was 
affected by Egyptian bondage, and the union with the Leah 
tnbes may have taken place after the Exodus, but before 
the conquest of Palestine. 

Let us now glance at another line of tlioiight Tradition 
(and there is no reason to doubt its substantial accuracy) 
describes Moses as a Hebrew belonging to one of the oppressed 
tribes, bcanng an Egyptian name and brought up at the 
Egyptian court, escaping from Eg>pt and making bis home 
with a pastoral clan coming under the general head of Midianite 
The actual family with which he was allied was that of a pnest, 
and one form of the tradition makes this jmest a Kenite, or 
nomad smith While in the wilderni'ss, Moses comes into 
contact with a God who reveals His name as Tahwth, and 
bids Moses deliver the oppressed Israelites through His 
authonty and power 

Now Kenites are among the early clans which were later 
welded into the trilx’ of Judah — others are Kemzrates, Caleb- 
ites, Jeralimi eliti s, and possibly Ainalekites, thoiigb, in so far 
as tluse last were connected with Israel, tliev seim to have, 
belonged to the Joseph rather than to the la ali side Kenites * 
appear in the later story as entliiisiastic Yahwcli-worsliippers, 
and it IS not difficult to suppose that the work of Moses, on 
its political side, involvenl an amalgamation of the two groups 
with which he w.is e onnected — the Rachel group into which 
he was born, and the Leah ffroup into which he was adopted 
The theory’ is aclniitte dly largely conjc-ctural, but any attempt 
to reconstruct the' pre -Mosaic history of the Israelite clans 
must necessarily elcprnd on greater or less probability, and 
no other account of tliiir origin seems to present us with so 
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reasonable or likely an explanation of the facts as this 
does. 

Moses It IS with Moses that the history of Israel proper 
begins It may well be, as we have already hinted, that the 
group he knew did not include all those to whom the name 
later belonged, but the essential fact remains that it was he 
who brought into being the confederacy to which others may 
afterwards have attached themselves There is room for 
considerable disagreement as to the details of his work, but 
the mam facts are beyond dispute Later, Israel looked back 
on the deliverance from Egypt and the (Covenant at Sinai as 
the basic events of the national history It is a curious fact 
that the name of Moses hardly occurs in the prophetic literature, 
and never in any pas'tage which we can certainly assign to the 
pre-exilic age But the narratives in which the story has 
come down to us (or at least some of them) are far older than 
the canonical prophets, and they leave us in no doubt as to 
the prevalence of the tradition which mentioned Moses’ name 
The escape from Egypt is a familiar theme from Amos onwards, 
and the whole story demands the presence of an outstanding 
personality As has been said elsewhere, if we had no account 
of Moses, it would base been necessary to invent him 

The Biblical outline of the story is familiar to us all Moses, 
having received the divine revelation and commission, returned 
to Egypt and demanded the liberation of the oppressed Hebrews 
that they might go and offer sacrifice at some spot three days’ 
journey away in the " wilderness ” The reigning Pharaoh 
refused repeatedly, and each refusal was followed by a national 
disaster 1 he first nine of the so-called ten plagues are natural 
calamities to which Egypt was always more or less subject , 
the miraculous element consists in the coincidence of these 
troubles at the approjinate time Finally, since the people 
could not go to the sacred mountain, Yahw'eh came to Egypt, 
and arrangeiiieiits were made to hold the festival as best it 
could be held in the conditions The centre of the celebrations 
was a sacred meal, prosumablv held originally at the sanctuary, 
but, m the circumstances, transformed into the domestic nte 
which became traditional in Israel But the presence of a 
powerful God, wlm came m anger at the wrong done to the 
people whom He had chosen, introduced a prophylactic element 
into the ritual, and the houses must be daubed with sacn&cial 
blood— a proceeding (or which many parallels can be found 
elsewhere Houses not so protected might be and were entered 
by the destroyer, with disastrous results to the Egyptians. 
In the confusion the jreople, already prepared, hurried away 
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from the scene of their forced labours, and endeavoured to 
escape mto the wilderness They were pursued, and their way 
was barred by the sea But an exceptionally low tide, re- 
inforced by a strong drying wind, enabled them to cross the 
sandy sea-bed in safety, while their pursuers were caught by 
the tide returning under the sand, and drowned By the double 
event, the slaughter of the Egj’ptians and the deliverance at 
the sea, Yahweh had attested His own power and His favour 
to the escaping tribesmen The latter made their way to the 
sacred mountain, and there the union of the God and the 
people \\as achieved 

So far there will be general agreement as to the histoncity 
of the facts, but ue cannot be certain of the details We do 
not know where the sea was crossed , \he Gulf of Suez, the 
Gulf of Akaba (both on the Red bea) and the tsirboman Lake 
(separited from the Jfediterrancan only by a narrow belt of 
sand) have all found their advocates I’ufcrtnce for one site 
or the other is usually dcterininid by the location of Sinai, 
and lien again there arc ducrsitics of o])inion The tradi- 
tional sjiot in the Sinai peninsula, rcccjgni/ed only sjure the 
second century a o , is now geiicially abandomd, but some 
would place the sacred mountain near Kadesli, others near 
Petra, others, again, to the cast of the (.julf of Akaba I he 
descnptions the scene at Sinai suggest a ^ol^dno, but we 
have to go tw'o hundred miles from the Egyptian bordi i Ix’fore 
we roach any signs of volcanic activitv’ within n cent gi ological 
time, and it seems safer to c.xplain tlie details bv nfercnce to 
severe thunderstorms, coloured, perliaps, by rcniiniscencps of 
volcanic action seen elsewhere N<w erdielcss, one theory 
w'hich has aroused a great deal of attention is based on tlic 
supposition that the sacred mountain was actually a volcano, 
and that the crossing of the Red Sea was made jjossible by an 
earthquake The matter is coinjiluatcd by 11 k presence of 
two different nainc-s in the Hebrew tradition itself , forms of 
the sfury vvliich wcic current in the noilh appear to have ; 
called the place Hort b, those winch took shajie in the south 
speak of Siiiai 

While, thdi, wc may prefer one explanation to tlie rest, we 
must admit that geographical details remain quite uncertain 
This, however, is a ])oint of minor importance What matters 
is, not whfie the sacred mountain was, but what happened 
there, and htic we tan reach conclusions winch ait* attested, 
not only by the available narratives, but by thee whole course 
of Israel’s political and religious history' Eor it W'as hen* that, 
for the first time, the vaiious tribes were combined into a single 
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whole, and the idea of the nationality of Israel began. The 
means by which this result was secured, also, are attested by 
a tradition so strong and so inherently probable that we need 
have little uncertainty as to their general character For the 
classical statement of the tradition we turn to Ex 24 The 
narrative has, no doubt, suffered from later accretions, but its 
main outlines are not difficult to disentangle The new order 
IS inaugurated and made valid by a great covenant, made 
between Yahweh on the one hand and the people on the other 
They are treated as a single whole, and, for the first time, we 
have emerging the conciption of Israel as a national entity 
An altar is set up, representing the deity, and on the other 
side stand thosi who take the part of the people Victims are 
slain, and their blood is drained off into bowls Half the 
blood IS then dashed upon the altar, and Moses proceeds to 
read the terms on which Yahwih is prepared to enter into 
relations with the new jx ople They signify their acceptance 
of the conditions, and the remainder of the blood is then 
thrown over their heads 

'I he symbolism of tins ritual is not far to seek The problem 
IS to unite the two parties into a single whole so closely that 
they cease to be inilepmdtnt one of another, but form parts 
of the same iiitity It will no longer be possible to think of 
Israel apart from Vahweh, or of Vahwch apart from Israel 
The method is based on the ancient Semitic conception of 
blood as the scat of the nephe^h, a term to which, in this con- 
nexion, the word personality ” correspond- more nearly 
than any other that wt have It the vital essence of the 
man or animal in whom it dwells, and makes Inin w’hat hr is 
I he casting of the blood of tin victim over the altar means 
that, henceforward. He whom the altar represents is to be 
regarded as one with the slaughtered beast In the same 
way, the fiiiiging ot tlic n mamder over the people implies 
that they too are one with the being from whose veins it has 
been taken I'lieu’ 1-, tlienfou, a real identity, not only 
between cacli of the two jiarties and the victim, but also 
between the two partus tlumselves In the givum and dis- 
tributed soul-siib-tance of tlie tliird they are no longer two 
but one , it incluih- ami ciiibracos them both It is true that 
the niainti nance of the union depends on the observance of 
the conditions laid down and accepted but, with this provnso. 
It IS absolute, and, until one party or the other breaks the terms, 
the bond is indissoluble A common life runs through the 
God and the people , they are, once more, no longer two but one 

It IS no longi r possible for us to reconstruct the conditions 
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laid down at the sacred mountain It is worth observing that 
they are not reached by negotiation, as might have been the 
case if the two parties had been in any sense equals Israel 
has no authority to discuss or to modify the conditions , the 
nation can only accept or reject them As the narrative 
stands, it appears as if the terms were to be found in Ex 21-23, 
a section which forms the oldest of the various codes of laws 
in the Old Testament But even a superficial examination of 
this code shows that it is adapted to a community resident in 
an agricultural land, for many of its provisions are applicable 
only to growers of crops, while there is nothing which is relevant 
only to the pastoral life It is, then, highly improbable that 
this code formed the basis of the covenant, and it becomes still 
more unlikely when we find, on compari'^on with other ancient 
codes, that the laws of Ex 21-23 resemble those current else- 
where in the ancient east The similarities, for instance, with 
the famous Code of Hammurabi, with the Sumerian, Assynan, 
and Hittite codes, are so great as to make independence 
practically impossible At the same time, there are striking 
differences which preclude the hypothesis ol direct borrowing, 
and it has been plausibly argued that the Hebrew code is one 
of the most pnmitive, and represents an earlier stage of develop- 
ment than, for example, that of Hammurabi Since Hammurabi 
belongs to the same general era as Abraham, we are forced to 
the conclusion that Israel derived the code in Ex 21-23 
(commonly known as " The Book of the Covenant ”) from 
an agricultural people who had been influenced by eastern 
culture at some point during the third milleiinniin h c The 
most probable suggestion, then, is that Israd derived this code 
— no doubt making modifications m detail — from their pre- 
decessors in Palestine, who, in turn, had adojitid it under 
Mesopotamian influence in the distant past 

A more plausibk suggestion is that the terms of the covenant 
were comprised in the familiar 'Icn Commandnu nts, winch we 
find m Ex 20* *’ Here we are not faced with the same 
objection, and there is no inherent impossibility in tin idea 
that Moses laid down these principles of conduct — though in a 
simpler form than that in which we now have the m- as being 
the basis on which union between Israel and \ ahweh was 
possible there is a growing tendency among modi ni scholars 
to regard the Decalogue as being actually the work of Moses, 
especially since the general standard of life which the- little code 
demands corresponds fairly well with that normally recog- 
nizable in nomad communities But we can hardly dogmatize 
on the point, for there is no more direct evidence for the actual 
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Mosaic authorship of the Decalogue than of any other part of 
the Pentateuch , all we can say is that we know nothing 
against the theory 

But, whatever the terms may have been — and we may 
assume that they were in one way or another absorbed in 
the later religious laws of Israel — the fact of the covenant 
remains beyond doubt Henceforward Israel was the people 
of Yahweh, and Yahweh was the God of Israel By this 
great deed of mutual adoption He became an actual member 
of the group, shanng in its interests, its fortunes, and its 
future A further elaboration of this thought w’ould carry us 
expressly into the sphere of religion, and is adequately dis- 
cussed elsewhere For our present purpose it is important to 
insist that Yahweh nOw became the God of the whole group 
He may have been the Deity proper to one of the tribes or to 
one association of tribes, but now all had an equal claim on 
Him , He was the God of Israel The connexion between 
the tribes may still have been loose, and it may have been that 
of what the Greeks called an Amphictyony rather than that 
of an organized state, but it was real and fundamental A new 
thing had come into the world — the people of Israel, and, 
henceforward, the story of the race was to be governed by that 
central idea 


2 The Settlement in P-vlestine 
Nihlual Narrattves Iwo pictures of the conquest of 
Palestine art prt->erved for us in the Old Testament According 
to the one, found only 111 the Book of Joshua, though w'e have 
references tlsewliere which suggest the same point of view 
(cf eg Amos 2’), the Isratliit armies, under the leadership 
of Joshua, overran tlie land in the course of a few swift and 
successful campaigns, e\terminatiiig the previous inhabitants 
It IS true that the Gibeoiiites weie intrely itduced to servitude, 
but their cscapie was due to the trick by which they induced 
Israel to enter into alliance with them The land was then 
divided among the tribes, and each went to that portion 
assigned to it by the sacred lot 

The other presentation, most familiar from Judg 2, 
though it occurs also in the Botik of Joshua, regards the 
conquest as having beiii neither sudden nor complete It is 
only after the death of Joshua that the land is effectively 
occupied, and then, though the tribes spread over the whole 
land, it IS only in the lull country that they succeed in 
completely overthrowing their predecessors Elsewhere, the 
newcomers live side by side wnth the older inhabitants, and 
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the utmost that they can do is to reduce them to servitude. 
The tribes appear to act independently, or at most in small 
groups , the national sense is still in its infancy It has long 
been felt that this presentation of the facts has the greater prob- 
ability, and archaeology has now lent it the weight of its 
authonty, for it seems clear that a fairly long interval separated 
the destruction of Jericho from that, e g , oi Bethel We are, 
thus, once more compelled to fall back on a large measure of 
conjecture in attempting to reconstruct the progress of the 
conquest 

The Occupation of Eastern Palestine We may divide the 
period between Moses and David into three main sections, 
the occupation of the land, the consolidation of Israel, and the 
foundation of the monarchy The li'rst, again, has four 
distinct phases, the occupation of trans-Jordanian territory, 
the conquests m the south, the seizure of the central hills, and 
the invasion of the north Tradition assigned the first to the 
age of Moses himself, and, in a sense, it was a preliminary 
to the conquest proper An account of the event is given in 
Num 21^' which records the complete overthrow of Sihon, 
an Aniorite king whose home w'as at Heshbon Snatches of 
ancient song, possibly as old as the events themselves, are 
found in Num 2i'‘f They are clearly incomplete, 

especially the former, and, therefore, somewhat obscure, but 
they suggest that Sihon had previously taken jiosst ssion of 
territory which had formerly belonged to Moab A similar 
tradition may he behind Jephthah’s argument in Judg ii, 
and, in any case, it is consistently claimed that the frontier 
between Moab and Israel was the line of the Arnon — a position 
which was emphatically denied by the Moabites liut it is 
clear that Israel has some claim to the whole of the teiritory 
to the east of Jordan, at least from the northern end of the 
Dead Sea, and it is also stated that the district of Bashan, 
south of Damascus, fell info the hands of Moses This tradi- 
tion, howl VI r. IS commonly regarded as being ratlu i l.iti i tlian 
that of the conquest of Gilead, and may be associated with a 
movement back from western Palestine We hear in the later 
history of a few towns in this region, but it is important to 
observe that the whole district was mainly pastoral, and the 
reason for the settlement of Gad and Reuben on this side of 
the Jordan is said to have been their wealth m cattle (Num 
32*'^) Here we have a section of Israel which, while remain- 
ing within the nation, and sometimes playing an important 
part in its life, never wholly adopted the hfe of agriculture 
characteristic of tin mam body of the people 
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The Conquest of Southern Palestine The conquest of the 
south, too, IS a subject of much uncertainty In Num 14*® 
we read of an abortive attack on Hormah, which, however, 
accordmg to Num 21®, was captured and put to the ban later, 
in consequence of an attack made on Israel by the kmg of 
Arad, apparently to the north In the account of the exploits 
of Judah in Judg 1® ®', Hormah is the most southerly of the 
conquests, and the order is Bezek, Jerusalem, Hebron, Debir, 
Arad, Hormah (formerly cedled Zcphath) But we know that 
Jerusalem came into Israelite hands only in the time of David, 
and the note in Num 21® suggests that the original order was 
from south to north, not from north to south It would 
naturally have been inverted under the influence of the theory 
that the whole land xt'as invaded by all the tribes after the 
crossing of the Jordan near Jericho The reference to Moses’s 
kindred by marriage, the Kemtes, m Judg i®* points in the 
same direction, and we are justified in suggesting that the 
southern conquests were made gradually by a number of 
Yahweh-worshipping clans — Kemtes, Kemzzites, Calebites, 
and possibly others, who formed the Israelite nucleus of the 
tribe of Judah Like the Transjordanian tribes, they lived 
in a country unsuited to agriculture, except in a few spots, 
but as they moved northwards they found more and more 
arable land, till, in the district round Hebron, they merged 
into the general life of the country Here, too. as in the east, 
lay a section of the pcoph of Yahweh whose interests and 
instincts were still those mainly of the nomad 

Iht i onquest of the C entral Hills The greater part of our 
information as to tlie conquest of the land deals with the 
occupation of the cnitral highlands It is generally agreed 
that, in the pnncipal narratives of the Book of Joshua, wt 
have an account, reliable in outline, of the invasions of the 
Rachel tribes under the leadership of Joshua the Ephraimite 
The first event to which our attention is called was the cross- 
ing of the Jordan in the early spring, when the river level was 
at its highest The narrative is simple and consistent The 
waters " stood still,” and were piled into a heap some distance 
above the point of passage The locality indicated is Adam, 
some twenty miles awa^, near the junction of the Jabbok and 
the Jordan More than once in later times there has been a 
fall of dill 111 this region which has for a time completely 
choked the flow of the river It is generally agreed that the 
narrative in Josh 3 is based on such a landshde, caused, 
perhaps, by an earthquake, and that a body of Israehtes took 
advantage of the unusual circumstance to cross the nver and 
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attack the chief cities on the western bank at a time when they 
would be least expected. No doubt the story in its present 
form has received accretions, but the main fact is generally 
acc^ted 

The next step was the capture of Jencho, the chief fortress 
in the plain at the northern end of the Dead Sea The site 
has been extensively, though not, it seems, completely, ex- 
cavated, and the opinion of the excavators is that the walls, 
which were very strong, were thrown down by an earthquake 
The account of the Book of Joshua thus receives stnking 
confirmation , Jencho was taken because its walls fell, and 
there was no attempt made at a regular siege The whole of 
this plain was now at the disposal of the invaders, and they 
made their main camp at Gilgal, where* there was probably a 
stone circle of a type which often marks a sacred site Accord- 
ing to Judg 2* this remained the religious centre of Israel till 
after the death of Joshua, and the accounts of his further 
exploits assume that he made it his base 

From Gilgal an advance was made into the lull country 
The road is steep, whatever route be adopted, for the mountains 
rise to a height of ^ooo feet above the level of the l)t ad Sea 
surface To judge from the reference in Hos 2 '^ there was a 
tradition current in northern Israel to the eflect that the 
route followed was up the valley of Achor, which liads into 
the heart of tlu mountains The first objective was the city 
of Ai, where an Israelite force suffered a severe njiulse, ex- 
plained as being due to the violation of tin herein jilacevl on 
Jencho The story of Achan is one of tlu most interesting 
and important for the study of Israel’s early tliiologv', but 
it has little beanng on the progress of events, suki* tlie city 
was taken shortly afterwards by stratagem It is to be noted 
that, here as in the case of Jencho, wc have no suggestion 
of a siege , apparently it w'as difficult, if not imjiov-ible, for 
these raiders from the wilderness to captun a ll-fortified 
place by direct assault (It should be rcmaikid lieri' that 
there is a tendency among arrh<eologists to date the fall of 
Ai some two centuries after that of Jericho ) 

The fall of Ai was followed by the submission of (jibeon, 
to the south-west of Ai By a trick, the inhabitants sueeeeded 
in persuading tlie Israelites to make a treaty with them 
Israel now had a real footing in the hills, and, it the\ h.id chosen 
to make their headquarters there, they would have occujued 
a central position from which they could have sjin ,id in any 
direction Our external evidence, derived mainly from the 
Tell el-Amarna letters, sh nvs how the cities and principalities 
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of Palestine were divided against one another, and how, m 
spite of their common allegiance to Egypt, they were often 
ready to make common cause with invaders from the wilder- 
ness m order to secure their own position But the situation 
was one of danger for others, and it is not surpnsmg to hear 
that a group of the petty kings to the immediate south-west 
united to try to recover Gibeon The attempt brought the 
Israelites up from Gilgal, probably by a night march, and 
they fell on the assembled army unexpectedly, with the aid 
of some unusual celestial phenomenon which has never been 
satisfactorily explained In the battles of ancient Israel we 
notice, for the most part, an absence of serious tactics The 
two armies might be drawn up facing one another, but they 
seldom came to hand-^o-hand fighting As they approached 
one another, panic would seize one or the other, and they 
would flee , the slaughter took place m the flight and the 
pursuit At Gibeon the Canaamtes were taken by surprise, 
and tried at once to make their escapH\ fleeing down the valley 
which leads past Beth-horon, tow’ards Ajalon The victory 
was complete, and five kings are said to have been captured 
and put to death , the narrative, perhaps idealized, states 
that, as a result of this battle, a number ol places were 
destroyed by Israel Still, there was, as yet, no attempt to 
settle in the country, and Gilgal remained the headquarters 
of the people 

Further conquests 111 the centre of the country are recorded 
ill fudges, and aie ascribed to the period alter the death of 
Josliua I he most important of these is Bethel, w'hich was 
handed o\cr to Israel by treachery We have no more detailed 
accounts of the way in which the land was conquered, but 
the summary given to us in Judg i is very suggestive We 
hear, for instanci , that Manasseh failed to conquer the cities 
and fortresses of the plain of Esdraelon Later, also, we find 
that Shediem is still not strictly an Israelite city But these 
very failures imply a considerable success, and it is clear that 
there wms, possibly for two or three centuries, a steady move- 
ment northwards The process of extermination may have 
been fairly complete, and it was probably in the hill country 
of Ephraim that the purist Israelite blood m western Palestine 
was to lx found Certainly this district seems to have been 
the most important centre of Israelite life in pre-monarchic 
days, ai.d with the transfer of the national sanctuary from 
Gilgal to Shiloh, w'hero an elaborate and solid temple was 
built. It became a religious as well as a political nucleus for 
the nation The nature of the country made it possible for 
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the new settlers to undertake agriculture in many places, bat 
the comparatively small admixture of Canaanite or Amonte 
blood meant that the old Israehte, Aramaean tradition, datmg 
from nomad days, was probably stronger here than in any 
other part of the country, saving only those which had 
remained on the shepherd plane 

The Conquest of the North The third area of invasion was 
in the far north The conquest of this district aNo is ascnbed 
to Joshua, but the accuracy of this form of the tradition is 
open to question The chief enemy to be overthrown is said 
to have been a certain Jabm, king of Hazor Now a king of 
that name occurs m Judg 4, in connexion w'lth tnc story of 
Sisera, and, though here, too, the link is very doubtful, it seems 
probable that one form of tradition assigned the conejuest of 
Hazor to the penod of the Judges We may note, further, the 
inherent improbability of such an undertaking by Joshua 
It must be remembered that this country, roughly to the west 
of Lake Huleh, cannot be reached, as the central highlands 
can, by a single forced march from Gilgal, and that an attacking 
force must cross the plain of Esdradon, firmly held and 
dominated by strong fortresses, which did not fall into Israelite 
hands till the time of David On tlu vholi, it sieni'' much 
more probable that tlie subjugation of Ihe north was due 
to an entirely ditlerent wave of invasion, which ciossed the 
Jordan between the Sea of Galilee and the Lakt of Huleh, 
possibly at a time much later than Joshua \V< know that 
one of the tribes settled there, that of Dan, did not inter this 
part of tile country until the twelfth century, and others 
may not have been there for man) generations < arlier It 
IS significant that the tnbes to w'hom this region is assigned 
all belong to the younger or subordinate groups in the national 
organization 

We thus reach a position in which the mconmig Ar.mueans 
occupy three mam districts, almost entirely cut otf from one 
another In the south we have them spreading up gradually 
as far north as Hebron, and even Hethlehem, but nevi r occupy- 
ing the gre-at fortress-town of Jerusalem 1 he Ephraimite 
hills are strongly held, but are cut off from the noithern grouj) 
by the plain of Esdraelon with its rich soil and its populous 
cities Generally speaking, the invaders occupy the high ground, 
and the land winch they' hold is often fit for no more than 
pasture, but they are beginning to take to agnciilfure, especi- 
ally in the central hills 1 he plains are still held by tlie older 
inhabitants , their superior culture and equipment enable 
them to resist any attacks that may be madi upon them. 
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and where the Israehtes can effect any kind of settlement 
among them, they are probably reduced to a condition 
resembling that of serfdom And, all the time, the whole 
country is nommally subject to Egypt 

Date of the Conquest A word should be said at this pomt 
about the date of the conquest For the Exodus, apart from 
the conquest, we may assume that it took place not earlier 
than the expulsion of the Hyksos at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, but, apart from that, we have only the 
very slender evidence supplied by the mention of Pithom 
and Rameses in Ex i‘' — names which need not have formed 
part of the original text On the surface they would seem 
to imply that Rameses ii was the Pharaoh of the oppression, 
and that his son Merntptah was the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
But there are strong reasons for placing the Israelite invasion 
of Palestine 150 to 200 years earlier Mention has already 
been made of the presence of the names Asher and Israel 
on Egyptian monuments of the XIXth Dynastv One of the 
common themes of the Tell el-Amama letters (first half of the 
fourteenth century) is the invasion of tribes from the wilder- 
ness, who, m letters emanating from Jerusalem are called 
Hebrews They cannot be certainly identified with Israel, 
but at least the land was exposed just then to invasions of 
this kind, and the entire absence of any hint of Egyptian 
dominion in Joshua and Judges suggests that the sovereign 
power was ver^ weak Archaeologists date the fall of Jencho 
with confidence near tin beginning of the fourteenih century, 
and though the date of the destruction of Bethel is put at 
some century and a half later, this may easily be explained 
on the ground of the slow advance of the central body through 
the land Jerusalem, though equally surrounded by Israehte 
settlements, lit Id out till tlie time of David The references 
to Dan and Ashti in tlie Song of Deborah strongly suggest 
that both tribes arc established on the coast, a location practic- 
ally impossible, at least for the former, after the advent of 
the Philistines about 1200 u c The evidence is admittedly 
not decisive, and vie mav some day be forced to the conclusion 
that the events described aie to be referred to more than one 
period, but, as matters stanil at present, the balance of prob- 
ability seems to be heavilv on the side of a date somewhere 
in the first half ol the fourteenth century for the Israelite 
conquest of Palestine 

The Rise of Israel to Tre-etmnence in Palestine We now 
turn to the second stage, that of consolidation Our only 
evidence for this is what we can derive from the Bible itself. 
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and that is mainly confined to the Book of Judges, toce&er 
with the first few chapters of i Samuel The story tnat is 
told for us here is one of repeated periods of oppression, due 
to apostasy, foUowed by deliverance through some inspired 
military leader — a “ Judge " In one instance, that of Deborah 
and Barak, whose exploits are described in Judg 4!, the 
enemy is a Canaanite prince, Sisera by name As the text 
of chap 4 stands, he is associated with the northern Jabin, 
king of Hazor, but, as we have already noted, it seems not 
improbable that this prince does not belong to this narrative 
at all, but has been accidentally introduced from another 
which described the northern conquests 1 he poem in Judg 5 
IS one of the most important documents we hav'e for our 
reconstruction of Israel at this early date We see clearly 
here the independence of the clans, who arc united only by 
their common allegiance to Yahweh, and, even so, may stand 
aloof from the general body We get a jiictiire of the com- 
paratively low cultural level of the Israelite^, as compared 
with the plain-dwelling Canaanites, and, at the same time, of 
their wild battle fury, which, in favourable ( ircumstances, 
such as the violent thunderstorm which raged during the 
battle against Sisera, might win them the victory over a force 
otherwise too strong for them It is worth noting, also, that 
the poem culminates only in the death of Sisera , there is no 
city captured, no frcsli territory acquired, and tlu slahts quo 
remams practically unaltered, save that there may be greater 
freedom of communication between the sundi n tl portions of 
the Israelite confederacy Tlie battle had little effect on the 
progress of events 

The story of Abimclech (Judg q) gitcs us a pictnri of the 
standing of Israel at a later period Here there is a fairly 
close connexion between Israelite and Canaanit>' They tan 
enter into relations with one another on equal ti rnis, and 
can, to d large extent, make common cause with one another 
There is still, however, a division between the two, and Abime- 
lech, born of a type of mamage which assigned flu children 
to the mother’s km, was able to achieve local sovereignty by 
playing one race off against the other We ha\e tu re a stage 
m which the two peoples, old and new', are no longir dt finitely 
and permanently at war with one another, though the process 
of mutual assimilation is still not complete 

The other narratives of the book are all of a dilh rent type, 
and help us to understand the ultimate emergence of a single 
united people Palestine has always been exposed to raids 
and invasions from outside its borders, and most of the Judges 
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bad to deal with enemies who were as foreign and as dangerous 
to the Canaamtes as they were to the Israelites We hear 
of Moabites, Ammonites, Amalekites, Bedouin, entering the 
land and either imposing a temporary sovereignty on some 
pwrtion of it, or sweeping the country and retreating with their 
plunder to some desert fastness The example of Israel itself 
shows how unfit were the Canaamtes to repel such assaults 
Enervated by generations of the settled life, and divided into 
little principalities and independent townships, they lacked a 
unifying force which would enable a large group to combine 
against an enemy and the military vigour which would enable 
them to overcome an adversary They could but suffer and 
hope that the invaders would at length be exhausted But 
Israel had just w'hat the Canaamtes lacked In place of the 
local Baals, whose cults were necessarily a disintegrating 
force, they had the sense of oneness in a tradition of common 
ancestry, and, still more, in their adherence to a single God 
It IS true that they succumbed with monotonous regularity 
to the seductions of the local Baals with whom they came 
into contact, and on whom thej relied for agncultural success, 
but they were always liable to be called back to their unifying 
allegiance to Vahwch by an inspired Judge, whose Berserk 
leadership also gave to the combined force exactly the impulse 
needed to repel and overthrow the invader The result was 
that, though their contribution to the physical constitution 
of the people may have been comparatively small, they did 
form a kind of military aristocracy, and, as the process of 
assimilation advanced, they were able more and more to impose 
on the joint community the ideals and traditions associated 
with their tribal God and with their Aramsan ancestry The 
two elements in the population Vvcre slowly welded into a 
single whole by the hammer-strokes of foreign invasion 

Ihe Phtltshnes As long as the enemie's to be faced were 
desert raiders or small neighbouring peoples, the local Judges 
were competent to meet the national need But the advent 
of the Philistines at the beginning of the twelfth century B C 
introduced a fresh element into the situation The newcomers 
were the representatives of the lEgean civilization, broken 
before great racial movements from the north They had 
attained the highest culture that the world had yet seen, and 
were skilled in the arts of peace and of w’ar They were the 
survivors of terrible struggles, and, though first dnven south 
and then repulsed from the frontiers of Egypt, they were 
more than a match for the lower tribes of Palestine Their 
constitution as a confederacy of five cities left to each a high 
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degree of autonomy, but they were capable of actmg together, 
and often did so act , it is but seldom that we hear of individual 
kings in the story of the wars with Israel Gath alone of the 
five cities appears to stand somewhat apart from the rest, 
and it was the smallest and least important of all It would 
not have been surpnsing if the Phdistines, in this central spot, 
had carved out for themselves a new empire, which should 
have availed the glories of Troy or of Crete 

At first they were successful Such resistance as was 
offered to them came from the Israelites The tribe immediately 
m contact with them was that of Dan, and the Samson stones 
come to us from a time when the struggle was drawing to a 
close The Philistine dominion was already widely recognized, 
and the tribe of Dan had been pressed back from the coast 
into a small compass, near the western end of the valley through 
which the railway to Jerusalem now runs The two villages 
mentioned m the Samson story, Zorah and Eshtaol, were only 
a few miles apart, and the tribe w'as clearly reduced to very 
small compass The Philistine rule does not seem to have 
been oppressive , Samson’s exploits were due to personal 
rather than national wrongs, but the sense of foreign domina- 
tion was there, and the free spirit of the Isrr.ehte naturally 
chafed under it The pressure, however, increased, and at 
length the last remnants of the tribe decided to emigrate, and 
found a new home m the far north of the < ountry 

The way was now open for the Philistines to advance 
into the central range, and one of the most dramatic stones 
m the Old lestament (i Sam 4) describes the decisive battle 
which won the land foi them 'Ihe sites mentioned -Aphek 
and Ebenezer — have not been satisfactorily identified , the 
latter is quite unknown, and for the former two locations have 
been proposed, one at the entrance to the \'alo of Sorek, the 
other to tlie north m the plain not far from the western end 
of the Plain of Dothan Both sites, however, arc a consider- 
able distance from Shiloh, and the narrative of i Sam A 
suggests a spot in that general neighbourhood Since at least 
one other Aphek is known, the name may have been applied 
to a number of places But, wherever the battle took place, 
it was for the time decisive, and probably for a gi ncration the 
Philistines remained in undisturbed authority They made 
no attempt to cross the Jordan, and contented themselves 
with establishing military posts m various parts of the hill 
country, while it seems that the actual administration was 
in the hands of special officers We hear, also, of " Hebrews " 
who attached themselves to the Philistines, and some scholars 
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hold that these were not Israelites, but represented another 
wave of invasion from the wilderness The distinction, how- 
ever, made in i Sam 14^1 (the passage on which this view is 
based) is hardly certain enough to justify us in coming to a 
definite conclusion, and it is quite possible that numbers of 
Israelites had entered Philistine service, and had attached 
themselves to their masters either as mercenaries or as camp- 
followers 

Saul It IS with the coming of the Philistines that the 
Iron Age really begins m Palestine, and the ruling race was 
careful to keep the control of the metal in its own hands 
(i Sam 13'®) Apart from this their government does not 
seem to have been oppressive, and the story of Saul’s early 
days shows that the pe&ple were allowed a good deal of freedom 
They could even embark on military expeditions, and they 
seem to have raised no objection to Saul’s kingship as long as 
he refrained from any act hostile to themselves 

It was, nevertheless, with Saul that effective opposition 
once more arose He belonged to that class of Yahweh- 
inspired enthusiasts who were represented by the prophets 
and the judges Both classes stood for the old Aramican ways 
and the traditions of the wilderness, and both were intolerant 
of any foreign control The story of Saul’s meeting with 
Samuel, Ins anointing, and his subjection to the prophetic 
ecstasy, is among the best-known narratives in the Old Testa- 
ment (It may be remarki.d in passing that the account of 
a formal election, given in i Sam is rightly regarded 

by most scholars as a later interpretation of the facts, emanating 
from a school which regarded the monarchy itself as a violation 
of true Israelite pnncqiles ) I he new power conferred on him 
was first effectively manifested when messengers came and 
reported the desperate situation of the city of Jabesh Gilead, 
to the east of the Jordan, threatened by the Ammonite king 
Saul delivered the city in the manner of the traditional Judge, 
and, up to this point, there was nothing to distinguish him 
from earlier saviour-, of the people But the dominance of the 
Philistines drove him to go further, and when his son, Jonathan, 
assassinated a Philistine local officer, a speedy attempt was 
made at vengeance A punitive expedition made its way up 
into the hills and established a temporary base in a hill fort 
at Michmash, looking eastwards towards the Jordan Valley. 
Saul’s ital base wms to the east of the Jordan, and he made 
his camji at Gilgal, wheic his line of retreat across the Jordan 
was secured But his forces, which were organized under 
himself and Jonathan, melted away, till at last with 600 
>5 
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men only he moved up into the hills to a point where he 
could observe the Philistine camp Dunng the absence of 
the greater number of the enemy troops on their errand of 
destruction, Jonathan and his squire climbed up into the 
Philistine fort, and, filled with wild berserk fury, cut down 
many of the gamson left in occupation The returning raiders 
met the fugitives, and were themselves thrown into panic, 
and the whole of the hill country was speedily cleared of 
Philistine troops, the Israelites picking up and usihg the 
weapons dropped in flight 

The victory of Michmash was the beginning of a penod of 
comparative independence It is true that the Philistines 
never relaxed their effort to recover what they had there lost, 
but it IS clear that Israel, under Saul, grew steadily stronger, 
and the Philistine attacks for the most part were little more 
than raids At times there were more formal expeditions, 
and it was in one of these that David performed his first 
exploit in the slaughter of Goliath — if it was indeed David 
who killed him But the Philistine efforts to penetrate the 
hill country from the west were wholly unsuccessful, and Saul 
had sufficient respite from fighting to be able to consolidate 
his kingdom and achieve some kincl of organi/ation 

We must not expect to find m Saul's reign the kind of 
elaborate system of government which apjiears under his 
successors He still, apparently, lived in his am ( stral home of 
Gibeahwhen he was not on active service against the Philistines 
He had no palace, and his court might be in a tent or in the 
open We hear little or nothing of Saul’s judicial work, though 
the settlement of disputes was always one ol tlic chu f functions 
of government, and he must hav^e spent much tunc in it 
As IS natural in the circumstances, we know most of the military 
aspect of his reign The Philistines win not like the earlier 
enemies of Israel, threatening only occasional raids In such 
conditions the w'hole man-power of the nation (or. more 
probably, the tribe or district) could bi sumnioiu d for tliel 
short period dunng v\hich the crisis lasted But the Philistines 
won’ a jicipctual menace, and Saul was liable to be calleel on 
to mcit tin III at a moment’s notice Hence arose the pressing 
need for a jiermanent force of professional soldu'rs 1 he first 
move m this direction is noted in i Sam where three 
thousand men are definitely enlisteel, the remaineh r being dis- 
missed to their homi s Ihi force is divieh d into two, the larger 
being under Saul and the smaller under Jonathan We find, 
further, in i Sam 14^2 the statement that the king continued 
to recruit throughout hi> reign, and it is clear that tins standing 
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anny was a permanent feature of his organization At the 
same tune, when the Philistines or other enemies assembled 
in full force, this body of men was insufficient, and the whole 
national levies were liable to be called up. In this connexion 
we find a new post, that of the " Captain of the Host,” who 
is contrasted with the officer set " over the men of war ” The 
former position was held by Abner (i Sam 17^®) , the latter by 
David (i Sam 18^), until the king’s jealousy grew so strong 
that he removed him and made him " captain of a thousand " 
(i Sam 18'®) The latter phrase probably means that David 
was transferred from the royal bodyguard to the popular 
levies, and indicates that there also some kind of organization 
had been introduced We hear of a similar officer in i Sam 
171“, where Jesse is giving David instructions as he sends the 
lad to inquire after his brothers Further details are lackmg, 
but these references suffice to show that Saul had attained to 
some kind of military organization We have no information 
as to the methods of civil government, though the remark in 
I Sam 10*’, to the effect that certain ill-disposeri persons 
refused to recognize Saul and brought him no ” gift," suggests 
taxation of some kind 

Saul thus succeeded, under Philistine pressure, m securing 
the real unity of the country His dominions, however, were 
limited, he never, as it seems, exercised any effective control 
over the country north of the Ephraimite hiUs, and his frontier 
was Mt Gilboa, cnerlooking the valley of Jezieel The plcun 
of F'-draelon, with its fortresses, had fallen b\ this time into 
Philistini hands, a fact which is attested not only by the 
mention of Pethshan in i Sam 31'*', but by the archaeological 
evidence His strongest base, however, was probably to the 
cast of Jordan, win re Ins early evjiloit m the relief of Jabesh 
Gilead gave him a secure hold on the loyal affections of the 
people The extent of lus authority m the south is uncertam , 
ins conquest of \malek may have given him a nominal control 
over the land, but Jerusalem remained in other hands, and 
David seems to have found some sympathy and help m Judah 
It is noteworthy tliat viliimver we liear of Saul m the south, 
he has an army with him, as if he were not sure of the friendli- 
ness of the people 

Saul’s reign, bigun wath tnumph and continued in suc- 
cessful struggle, closed in gloom For this his own tempera- 
ment was partly responsible In some way or other he failed 
to maintain his r. ligioiis enthusiasm , tradition assigned the 
cause to a ruptuu with Samuel The very ecstatic spirit 
which had made him what he was in his early days became m 
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later life his bane, and developed into a form of melancholia 
The rise of David aroused his jealousy, and the younger man 
was driven into direct opposition, even taking service under a 
Philistine While the historian, wnting from a pro-Davidic 
point of view, does his best to relieve his hero from blame, it is 
impossible not to suspect that there is another side to the story 
And at length the Philistines developed a new strategy, and, 
instead of trying to force a way through the western passes, 
where their chariots were comparatively useless, made a great 
assault from the north, with their main bases at Bethshan and 
Jezreel Here they won an overwhelming victory , Saul and 
the strongest of his sons were killed, and the Israelites were 
utterly routed To the cast of the Jordan, in the district where 
Saul had made his best fnends, a son of Saul’s, Ishbaal by 
name, still managed to retain some independent authority 
and to keep alive the semblance of a kingdom, but to the west 
the whole of the central hill country was once more com- 
pletely in the hands of the Philistines, and the situation was 
practically uhat it had been when Saul first became king 
To all outward appearance he had effected nothing 

3 The Monarchy Its Risr and Zenith 

David The defeat and death of Saul left Israel, to all 
outward ajipearance, where she had been at his accession But 
a new clement lad been introduced into the thinking and out- 
look of the people They had been, for a time, bound together 
in a single political unitv, and the conception of Israel as a 
single whole had gamed in strength There had bei'ii some 
kind of national organization, and, though it was still at an 
elementary stage, the mind of the tnbes had been prepared 
for a more e.xtcnsive system Given a real kader, who could 
combine the two ideals of the Aramaan nomad and of the 
settled community , there was still hope that Israel might once 
more rise into independence 

The conditions were fulfilleil in Da\id, tlie most striking 
ptrsonahty that Israel produced after Moses Though his 
home was m the north of the territory occujued by Judah, and 
was, ind(td, only a few miles from Jerusalem, his (Kcupation 
and upbringing were those of the shepherd, and his natural 
sympathies wire with the traditions of that order He was 
probably of \<try mixed ancestry , there sums to have been 
a smaller proportion of AramtCan blood in Judah than else- 
where, and it naturally decreased the farther north tfie group 
spread He had connexions with Moab (cf i Sam 22^^ ) and 
with Gath tradition gave him a Moabite ancestress, and he 
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retained the loyal fnendship of Gittites long after he had 
reached the height of his power He was a man of high physical 
courage, outstanding military skill, and almost unique states- 
manship — unique, at least, m Israelite history Above all, he 
had an extraordinary personal charm, and, m spite of the strong 
passions inevitable m a man of his temperament, he made and 
kept friends in every class of the community He could be as 
cruel and vindictive as any man of his time, but there were 
occasions when he had a magnanimity and a tenderness 
exceedingly rare in that rough age The outstanding blot on 
his personal life is the seduction of Bathsheba and the murder 
of Uriah, but it must not be forgotten that, on the normal 
view of oriental kingship, he did nothing unusual, and that his 
repentance and submission are without parallel in the records 
of eastern monarchy We may contrast the attitude of Jezebel 
to Elijah with that of David to Nathan 

The story of David’s early years is too familiar to need more 
than a passing reference We cannot here attempt to decide 
as between the conflicting accounts of his first introduction to 
Saul There is, however, no doubt that he rose swiftly to hight 
mihtaiy command, and that he made for himself a great 
reputation When he fell into disfavour, a group of stern and 
desperate men gath< red round him, and till near the end of 
haul’s reign he kd the life of a biigand chief His connexion 
with Gath tnabled him to establish a small pnncipahty at 
Ziklag, and, when fuid from the danger of royal interference, 
ho was able to move northward', and make his headquarters 
at Hebron, where, in defiance, as it seems, of his Philistine 
masters, he assumed royal state The house of Saul, under the 
W'eak Ishbaal, still maintained itself nominally to the easi of 
the Jordan, and vvt hear of occasional clashes between the 
forces of the two Israelite king-. But the murders of Abner and 
of Ishbaal put an end to the rivalrv within Israel, and David 
had taken tare to secure the goodwill of the people by his 
courteous and friendly tnatiiunt of the men of Jabesh Gilead 
He stood alone as the champion ol Israel against the foreign 
Ojipressor 

It seems ck ar that tiu Philistines, however ready tc 
tolerate David as a subordin.ite prince, were not prepared tc 
see him exert any extensive authority Their attacks on him 
had a certain amount of suett -.s, for thev' seem to have controlled 
Jerusalem, and were thus able to march into the heart of the 
hill country and threaten Davnd from the north Once at 
least he was comjwlled to take refuge m his old haunt at 
Adullam, but the decisive victoiy of the valley of Kephaim, to 
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the south of Jerasalem, cut the city off from the plains It 
was captured through the ingenuity and daring of Joab, who, 
with a small body of men. climbed up the shaft by which the 
city procured water from the Virgin’s spnng, while David 
made a demonstration outside the walls With the possession 
of this fortress, one of the strongest in the ancient east in spite 
of its small size, David was in a position to occujiy the whole of 
the hill country without serious difficulty His choice of it 
as his capital shows, too, his political insight It was newly 
won territory, and could be claimed by neither of the two 
portions into which the land had hitherto been divided It is, 
indeed, held in some quarters, that it remained technically 
an independent principality, and that David held three separate 
crowns, those of Judah, of Jerusalem, and of Israel While 
interesting and suggestive, however, the theory Jacks sufficient 
evidence to justify us m adopting it with any certainty 

It IS a curious fact that we have no record of David’s later 
wars against the Philistines, beyond a few possililc references 
in the list of heroic exploits recorded m 2 Sam 23* But the 
main facts are beyond dispute Not only was the t( intory ruled 
by Saul completely recovered, but the fortresses in the plain 
of Esdraelon were taken for the first time Eitlier tin Plnlistines 
were exhausted by their unsucct-sful efforts duiing the 
campaigns whicli ended with the fall of Jerusalem, or David’s 
influence produced a division among themselves Hnch of ttu‘ 
coastal plain still remained in their hands, and wc hear in 
later times of more than one siege of Ciibbethon, still a 
Philistine city, but the back of their power was broken, and 
they never again succeeded in re-e-stabhshing tluir authority 
over the centre of the land 

The conquest of the plain of Eselraclon w as succeedi d by the 
occupation again unrecorded — of the far north, and a natural 
frontier was found betvve'en the kingdoms of Israel and Hamath 
in the w ate 1 shed which separates the basin of the Litany fioni 
that of the Orontes David then turned his attention to hisl 
other borders Edom was harne-d and desolated, so that the 
control of tlie northern arms of the Red be a and the ports 
there passed into the hands of the Israelite king Moab, 
despite its early friendliness to David, was savagely treated, 
and was reduced to the status of a tributary monarchy The 
same fate befell Ammon, though it seems that a portion of its 
territory was included in the dominions under direct Israelite 
government 'Ihr Aramaean tribes to the north-cast, ranging 
over the country be tween the Jordan Valley and the Euphrates, 
were subdued, and, like the Edomites, were kept in subjection 
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by governors appointed from the court of Jerusalem With 
Phoenicia David entered mto a close alhance , the interests 
of the two kingdoms in no way clashed with one another, and 
it was to the advantage of both that friendly relations should 
exist between them, especially smce Israel now controlled the 
most important roads along which passed the commerce on 
which the life of Phoenicia depended 

David’s position was thus as strong as it could possibly 
be Egypt had fallen into one of her periodic states of depres- 
sion under the last kings of the XXIst Dynasty, and, in any 
case, had her hands too full with the Libyans on her western 
frontier to pay much serious attention to Palestine The 
Phihstines were reduced to practical impotence, and round the 
rest of his frontiers David had established a ring of states, 
either subject or fncndly to him An Israelite kingdom was 
now well founded, and, with wise government, might have long 
held a high position among the nations 

David did not neglect the internal organization of his 
kingdom The military arrangements, already apparent 
under Saul, were maintained and even extended , special 
orders of honour were introduced, and the royal bodyguard 
was strengthened by the accession of foreign mercenaries 
At the same time the national levy was not neglected, and 
the popular and autiKratic elements were thus still combined 
one with another For domestic administration David seems 
to have relied on the old tnbal divisions , a system whicl^ 
in some ways cut across these was introduced by SolomMr 
Justice was in the hands of the old local courts, though an 
appeal now lay to the king himself, and the number of htigants 
who availed themselves of this privilege grew to be very 
large indeed The court had certain officers appointed for it, 
and we hear of a kind of secretariat The cultus received 
special attention from the king He probably acted himself 
as the supreme pnest, but he appointed sons of his own to 
sacerdotal offices, and had, besides, two -npenor priests One 
of these was Abiathar, a representative of the old house of Eli 
and the priesthood of Nob, who had followed David’s fortunes 
from his early days The other was Zadok, whose origin is 
uncertain, and who comes into prominence only with the 
establishment of the main sanctuary at Jerusalem It is 
possible that he represented the old priesthood long established 
at the city’s chief shrine David gave clear pre-eminence to 
Jerusalem as a holy place, and revived the old nomad tradition 
by transporting thither the Ark, which was held to have been 
the principal, perhaps the only, cult-object surviving from the 
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Wilderness days (a nval may have been found in the famous 
bronze snake) The nomad tradition was still further main- 
tained by the fact that the Ark was housed in a tent, not m a 
solid building, though David is credited with the intention of 
building the temple actually erected by his son He certamly 
seems responsible for the selection of the ancient rock-altar 
to the north of the Jebusite city as the spot where the sanctuary 
was to be finally located 

Little is said about David’s finances, or the means he used 
to secure what he needed for his building works The latter 
were by no means so extensive as those of his son, but they 
were yet considerable, and some means must have been found 
for the provision of labour and material We hear nothing in 
his reign of taxation or of forced labour , tlie revolts which 
took place seem to have had other causes We may, then, 
conclude that David’s government was oppressive in neither 
direction, and that he relied on other sources than his im- 
mediate subjects His workmen appear to have been derived 
from Tyre, and it is probable that surh of his material as could 
not be supplied locally was drawn from the same source We 
may fairly assume that Ins mam source of revenue was to be 
found in his control of the trade-routes Sinn there is no 
mention of any payment made by him to 'lyre (as there is 
in the case of his son), we may suppose that what the latter 
supplied was given in consideration for the protection afforded 
to Tynan commerce on the roads In addition, it may be 
taken for granted that tolls in money or in kind would be levied 
on every caravan that passed through his dominions, and there 
can have been few routes that he could not touch We can 
best understand the enormous treasure which is said to have 
accumulated in his reign on this hypothesis 

The domestic life of David's court is brought vividly before 
us m an important section of 2 Samuel, comprising chaps g-20 
Among other features it serves to show how the king, m his 
later years, seems gradually to have allowed the normal j 
conceptions of eastern monarchy to overweigh the genuine 
Israelite tradition It is true that the ideals of the latter always 
remained prominent , his court had room for tlie prophet, 
representing all through Israel’s history those nomad ideals, 
and standing for the rights of man against all superimposed 
authonty The classical illustration of the conflKt between 
the two tendencies is to be seen in the story of David’s sm 
with Bathsheba, and it is clear that he himself maintained at 
heart the gcnuiiu Israt liti jioiiit of view The ahuw on which 
Absalom w'as able to pi ly' was the delay in the administration 
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of justice m the royal courts, not oppressive treatment of the 
people in general, and a considerable section of the people 
adhered to the old king, for his army was drawn from the 
national levies under Joab as weU as from his mercenary 
bodyguard The other rebellion, that of Sheba, seems to have 
had a tnbal origin, and this, too, was put down with the help 
of representatives of the people as a whole 

Solomon The reign of Solomon proved fatal to any 
chances Israel may have had of reaching a commanding 
position among the nations Bom in the latter part of his 
father's life, when the early struggles were but memories of 
older men, he had little or no sympathy with the true Israehte 
conceptions of society His very accession was a triumph of 
the principles of autocracy over those of democracy, for it was 
achieved solely through the royal bodyguard under Benaiah, 
and the popular leaders, Adonijah, Abiathar, and Joab, were 
the chief sufferers His court was magnificent but extra- 
vagant and wasteful, and even the treasure accoumulated by 
David could not stand the drain made upon it His buildings, 
including the Temple, were also beyond the normal resources 
of the land, and he resorted to the hateful practice of forced 
labour For the supply of the royal court and, presumably, 
also for the maintenance of labour drafts, the country was 
divided into twelve distncts From these Judah was ex- 
cluded, and thus received preferential treatment which could 
not fail to aggravate the general discontent felt over all the 
rest of the land The hnancial difficulties were enhanced by 
Solomon’s failure to maintain the dominions acquired by his 
father Revolts took place both in Edom and among the 
Aramaean tnbes to the north-east, and the independence of 
these districts must have meant a very senous loss of revenue 
It became necessary to paj the king of Tyre for his goods and 
services, and the kingdom had no longer the resources needed 
A little could be done with the export of gram, but the supply 
cannot have been large In the end, Solomon was forced 
actually to cede territory to escape bankruptcy We have 
also a darker suspicion Solomon was the first Israelite king 
to establish a forct of chariotry — some of his stables have been 
recovered at Meguldo He doi^s not seem to have been able 
to breed his own horses, and had to import them from the 
north or from Egypt In Deut 17^®. among the rules laid 
down foi the monarchy , we have the sinister requirement that 
the king shall not increase the number of his horses, nor cause 
the people to return to Egypt that he may have many horses 
Clearly this is a denunciation of an old grievance, and it is 
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not difficult to suppose that the man-power oi Israel was the 
best exportable commodity at the king’s disposal Nor is it 
absurd to suggest that the practice goes back to the days of 
Solomon, and that here, too, he violated the fundamental 
prmciples and outraged the deepest sentiment of the genuine 
Israel 

The Prophetic Movement Solomon’s methods of govern- 
ment did not pass unchallenged It is true that we hear of 
no extensive revolt m Israel itself, but a strong protest was 
made As ever through the history of the monarchy the 
prophetic party was the repository of the old Aramaean ideals 
Again and again members of this order rose to assert the nghts 
of the individual Israelite and the democratic pnnciples on 
which the national life was founded The discontent found a 
spokesman in Ahijah, who selected as his instrument a certain 
Jeroboam The actual course of events is uncertain, partly 
owing to the fact that the LXX gives us a very different 
account of the events from that recorded in the traditional 
Hebrew text But it is clear that Jeroboam had been himself 
an overseer in the district of Ephraim, a part of the country 
where the true Israelite element was probably stronger than 
m any other It is not clear whether he actually raised the 
standard of revolt in the reign of Solomon himself, but his 
treasonable designs ivere known, and he was compelled to 
take refuge in Egypt That country was no longer ruled by 
the XXIst Dynasty, whose later kings were, on the whole, 
favourable to Solomon, and had entered into an alliance with 
him, cemented by his marnage to an Egyptian princess But 
the policy was reversed by Sheshonk, the first king of the 
XXIInd Dynasty, and he gave willing harbourage to Jeroboam 
During the old king’s lifetime there was no jiiospect of a 
successful movement, but with his death a new situation arose, 
and Jeroboam was not slow to take advantage of it 

It must be recognized that kingship m Israel had a unique 
quality Saul had been of the type of the old judge, and liad 
received a divine appointment, attested by his liability to the 
prophetic ecstasy David’s authority was based on a covenant, 
a mutual agreement in which three parties were concerned — 
the king, the people, and Yahweh It must have included 
terms and conditions on two sides, that of the monarch and 
that of the nation, while Yahweh’s share was to see that the 
bargain was duly kept We have, thus, something in the 
nature of a charter and a coronation oath, imposing limitations 
on the royal prerogative, and ensuring certain rights and 
liberties to the subject The passage already cited from Deut 17, 
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though m its present form it may date from the latter part of 
the seventh century, almost certainly imphes a traditional 
restramt on the absolute will of the sovereign, and there are 
several instances — even m the reign of David — where this 
becomes apparent It must be recognized that this formed a 
unique phenomenon in the ancient world Everywhere else 
the king was an absolute autocrat, against whom none of his 
subjects had any nghts whatsoever , even in the court lan- 
guage of Israel the ordinary citizen is the " slave ” of the king. 
Under the genuine Israelite conception of social organization, 
on the contrary, the subject was the “ brother ” (Deut 17“®) 
or the " neighbour " (Jer 22*®) of the king, and in the very 
terms used we have a totally new' theory of the relation between 
the government and th& governed 

7 he Disruption Solomon, raised to tlie throne by a 
palace revolution, seems to have been bound by no restrictions 
whatever, and his reign w as that of the tyjiical eastern despot 
His death, however, gave a new opportunity fur the revival 
of the national claims, already emphasized from the prophetic 
point of view His son, Rehoboam, was asked to grant a 
new charter and to enter into a new covenant, whereby the 
freedom of the subject from the oppressive forced labour should 
be assured This, w'lth his father’s example before him, he 
refused to do , the tribes at Shechem repudiated him and 
elected Jirobo.un, who k turned opportunely from Egypt 
Judah, which had less ground for dissatisfaction, and was 
probably more easilj' overawed by the royal bodyguard, 
rtniained faithful to tin house of Uavid, and henceforth the 
nation was cut pohticall\ in two 

According to i Kings 12®®® Rthoboam was restrained from 
making aiij immidiate .ittack on Jeroboam by a message from 
the prophet Slu iiiaiah. but in 14®® we hear of continual war 
between the two kingdoms There is giound for supposing 
that Rehoboam met with aconsideiable measure of success, and, 
left to himself, he might haie lecovered the whole kingdom 
But we gather that Jeroboam appealed to his former protector, 
Sheshonk, and that the latter was only too glad of an oppor 
tunity to assert once more the ancient claim of the Pharaohs 
to empire in Palestine Certainly the Egyptian king invaded 
the country in or about qzS b c , and he has left us a record of 
his triumphs Thi places he mentions include cities ais far 
north as the jilain of Esdraelon, which leads us to suspect that 
they had by this time fallen into the hands of Rehoboam 
Neither the Isiaehte nor the Egyptian records state that 
Sheshonk actually captured Jerusalem, though both mention 
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an enormous spoil taken from the city We must suppose 
that Rehoboam, finding his situation hopeless, consented to 
hand over his treasures, and that Sheshonk accepted his 
submission rather than undertake the very difficult task of 
reducing Jerusalem by force 

The political separation of the two kingdoms was thus 
complete, and was emphasized by Jeroboam’s religious policy 
The ancient bull-cult of Palestine was transferred to Yahweh, 
and two of the old sanctuaries, those of Bethel and Dan, were 
raised to special eminence The former was still the royal 
sanctuary par excellence in the middle of the eighth century 
But the conception of an ideal Israel, unified in and through 
its common relation to Yahweh, still held its place The 
shepherd of the cast or south, the merchant of the Esdraelon 
cities, and the farmer of the Ephraimite hills or of the Judaean 
Shepheldh all felt themselves to be within the community of 
the covenant As late as the eighth century, while Samana 
still stood, the message of at least one southern prophet, 
Amos, was practically confined to the north, while both Micali 
and Isaiah felt that Samana was as much within their purview 
as Jerusalem or Gath The old Aramaean tradition was still 
maintained, and its strength was constantly leiii forced by the 
prophets and the conceptions in Church and State of which 
they were the outstanding champions It is true that the two 
kingdoms might stand apart from one anotlur, though for 
a considerable jjeriod they were in close alliance, with the 
North as the dominant partner, but conflict between them 
was always a kind of civil war, and they never failt d to think of 
themselves as being one There were times when the hostility 
between them grew to such a pitch that Jiidali, evi-r the weaker, 
appealed for help outside the community, but even foreign 
interference failed to break the bond that uniticl all who 
claimed a common descent and a common faith 

Dynastically there is a stnking ditference betwei 11 the two 
communities Except for a short period in the latti r half of 
the ninth century, the South maintained its unbroken fidelity 
to the house of David The North, however, had no such 
continuity, and the first fifty years after the disiujition saw no 
less than three families on the throne The first two, those of 
Jeroboam and of Baasha, are barren of outstanding incidents 
They were a period of petty local struggles and of border 
warfare, which seldom achieved anything more cftective than 
desultory plundering raids We hear of attacks on the Philis- 
tines and of s|)asmodic attempts by Judah to recover her 
dominion over Edom, but the outstanding feature of tlie time 
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is the steady nse of Damascus to a position of supremacy in 
her little world The kingdom had been founded before the 
death of Solomon, and its position at the junction of several 
of the great trade-routes gave it an opportunity of achieving 
wealth and importance Its authority seems to have embraced 
the greater part of eastern Israelite territory, though the 
inhabitants of trans-Jordan remained individual members of 
the community of Yahweh, and contributed not a little to the 
thought of the whole body We may suspect too (though here 
direct evidence is lacking) that the Syrians held the northern 
part of the country, and thus secured the whole of the route 
which led from Damascus to the Phcenician ports Civil war 
and minor armed excursions with no real policy behind them 
reduced Israel to a low ebb, and if either Egypt or a Meso- 
potamian power had been in a position to make a senous attack 
on the land, it could hardly have maintained its independence 

Otnrt and Ahab With the rise of the house of Omn, 
however, almost exactly half a century after the division of 
the kingdom, there came a change The founder of the 
dynasty was a man of keen political insight, and with some- 
thing of David’s statesmanship One of his most important 
acts was the building of a new capital which may have 
helped to allay the local rivalries that had played so large 
a part in the dynastic struggles of the jireceding fifty years 
The new city, Samaria, has been excavated, and gives us 
an idea of the splendour to nhich Omn and his son attained 
The Israelite empire was once more extended beyond the 
bounds of western Palestine . Moab was subdued, and some, 
at least, of the territory cast of the Jordan was re-occupied 
Judah entered into a close alliance with the North, probably 
not wholly of her own free will Like David, Omn sought and 
obtained the fnendship of Phoenicia, w'hich suggests recovery 
of the mam trade routt s, or of a substantial portion of them 
The league between tin two peoples was cemented by the 
mamage of Ahab, son of Omn, to Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, 
king of Sidon, and Israel (iite'red once more into the arena of 
international politics The part played by Omn may be 
gauged from the fact that \ss\nan inscnptions of the ninth 
century B e allude to Dr-iel under the name of " the house of 
Omn,” though Omn himself had been succeeded by his son 
before the two peoples came into close contact with one 
another 

Ahab ajipears to haxe been as great a man as his father 
His buildmp m Samaria (if they have been rightly identified) 
surpassed the older structures in size and magnificence The 
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border rivalry with Damascus still continued, but Ahab’s 
military skill secured him, not only freedom from the pressure 
of the enemy, but also some degree of supenonty He was 
wise enough not to press his advantage, for a new and far more 
temble enemy was now on the horizon, and he was prepared 
rather to unite with Benhadad of Damascus in the common 
defence of the west against Assyrian aggression 

Assyria, under Shalmaneser ill, had at last recovered 
from a penod of depression, and was once more making a bid 
for western empire The immediate objective seems to have 
been the kingdom of Hamath, in northern Syria, whose conquest 
would leave an uninterrupted path to the ports whence Cyprus 
and the Mediterranean in general could be easily reached But 
both Allah and Benhadad saw that tfieir own interests were 
involved, and made common cause with Hamath Not only 
so, but they succeeded in building up a coalition which em- 
braced practically all the tribes and principalities of the west 
The only important omission wc have from tlie list supplied 
by Assyrian records is that of Judah, which suggests that the 
South was so far subject to the North that it needed no special 
mention The first great battle was fought in 853 B c at 
Karkar, on the Orontes The Israelite contribution to the 
combined forces of the allies was 10,000 infantry and 2000 
chariots, by far the largest contingent in the latter arm, and 
second only to Damascus itself m the former The struggle 
seems to have been fierce and deadly , Shalmanc'-er claims the 
victory, having slain countless numbeis of the cm my But 
it IS significant that his expedition went no farther, and that 
he had to fight again and again in tlu' same spot, w'ltli (qmdly 
httle result It is curious that we have no mention wliatever 
of these campaigns (Ahab himself took part on 4 m the 
first) in the Bible , had w'e the story told from the Pales- 
tinian point of view, we should jirobably have hi aid of great 
victoncs 

It would stem that the combination of fortes against 
the great eastern enemy did not put an i ml to Hit local 
jealousies betw'ccn the Palestinian states Hardlv had the 
Assyrians been n pulsed at Karkar, when Ahab undertook an 
expedition for tlu retova-ry of Kamoth Gilead, one of the cities 
beyond the Jordan still in the hands of Damascus I he story 
of his death is om of the most familiar in the ()ld Itstament, 
and it serves to ilhistiatc , among other inttn stmg points, the 
subordination of jt hosliaphat, king of [udah 1 he latter 
would hardly liave allowed himself to be made an obvious 
target for the enemy's aichers if he had bet n a free agent 
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Ahab’s successor, Ahaziah, had only a short reign, but he was 
clearly not the man his father had been, and his brother, 
Jehoram, who succeeded him, was not much stronger. The 
alliance agamst Assyna was, however, maintained, and 
Shalmaneser’s repeated efforts to break through to the 
Mediterranean were fruitless 

Jezebel and Elijah To all outward appearance, the policy 
of the house of Omn was thus crowned with success But it had 
another aspect, which affected the domestic history of Israel 
The alliance with Phcenicia brought Jezebel into the kingdom, 
and with her came conceptions in religion and social hfe which 
were diametncally opposed to those of the genmne Aramaean 
tradition This is not the place to describe or discuss her 
attempt to instal the Tynan Baal, Melkart, in Yahweh’s place 
as the supreme god of Israel, but her attitude towards her 
husband’s subjects is of almost equal importance She held 
that normal onental view, to which reference has already been 
made, according to which the life and property of every subject 
were at the absolute disposal of the sovereign To her, as to 
most of the people of her age, the phrase " hmited monarchy ” 
would have seemed a contradiction in terms, for the central 
fact about monarchy was that its powers and rights were 
unlimited Her point of view- is illustrated by the familiar 
story of Naboth and his vineyard The three main fagures in 
the tragedy are clearly drawn First we have the free peasant, 
stubborn, short-sighted and uncompromising, who insists on 
his right to keep his land, however much the king may want it, 
or however attractive may be the offers that are made to him 
Next the king, bittcrlv c-xa-perated by the peasant’s refusal, 
but compelled by national custom and instinct to accept the 
verdict agaln^t him Finallv , the loreign queen, who is unable 
to understand where the difficulty lies, and (though even she 
must respect the forms of justice) is determined to get what she 
w'ants at any cost It is significant that Ahab himself seems 
to be unaware of wffiat his wife is doing until Naboth is actually 
dead and his property' liable to confiscation Nowhere is the 
contrast between the vanous conflicting ideals more clearly, 
even sharply, drawm, and we may suspect that there W'ere 
other instances m which the royal prerogative was thus 
strained owing to Jezebel’s influence 

Conduct of this type could not fail to arouse the bitter 
hostility of the party that held to national tradition, headed 
by the prophets A spokesman was found m Elijah, who 
bitterly denounced the royal tyranny, and laid on Ahab and 
his house the guilt of blood with which the vineyard of Naboth 
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itself was tainted Jezebel was too strong for him, and he was 
unable to effect any improvement in person (the sljiughter 
of the prophets of Baal belongs to the religious side of history 
rather than to that of social politics) But he left behind him a 
sentence, to be carried out with appalling ferocity a few years 
later under the influence of Elisha 

The Prophetic Revolution It is worth while noting e^eciaJly 
that Elijah came from the country to the east of the 'Jordan, 
and thus sprang from a community which, uncontaminated 
by the agricultural life, and by close intermixture with the 
predecessors of Israel, maintained in all its strength and fresh- 
ness the doctrine of the rights of the individual But his 
attitude was shared by many in western Palestine Elisha 
himself was a native of Abel-Meholah, Which lay in the Jordan 
Valley, to the west of the river The prophets in general 
could be relied on to take the same point of view, which may 
explain Jezebel’s attempts to exterminate them We find also 
the Rechabites, a new family group, which, eschewing alike 
the solid homes of the settled land and the products of the vine, 
sought to maintain, even in an agncultur.d land, the habits 
and customs of the nomad life We hear also of Nazirites, an 
obscure group, of whom little is known save that they, also, 
tended in the same direction, and would make no use of wme 
or grapes, and that they refused to allow their hair to be cut 
The combination of these various elements, all emphasizmg 
the traditional, Aramiean, aspect of Isr,iehte life, led to an 
explosion in the year 842 or 841 m The revolutionary 
parties found a leader in Jehu, whose swift action lorestalled 
resistance, and uprooted the whole house of Ah.ib Jezeliel 
herself was one of the first victims, and thi ir niiinhi r included 
also Jehoram, king of Israel and Ahaziah, king of |udah, whose 
father had mamed Athaliah, daughter of Ahab The slaughter 
of all Ahab’s family followed, and Jehu conipUtid his work 
with a general massacre of all the worshippers of Baal, probably 
the whole of the ecclesiastical establishment introduced by 
Jezebel \Miatever else may or may not have bei n achieved 
by the prophetic party, they did succeed in eliminating, once 
and for all, the cult of the Tynan Baal 

Politically, however, the revolution was disastrous A 
similar event had taken place in Damascus, when, again, the 
revolution is traced to the Israelite prophetic party Here 
Benhadad was assassinated by Hazael, one of his chief officers 
But the new Syrian king had to maintain, ptrfont, the old 
hostility to Assyria, while Jehu, still feeling insecure, abandoned 
the alliance and appealed to Assyna for support The defec- 
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tion of Israel, which meant the loss of the greater part of the 
chanotry of the united army, proved fatal to the coalition, and 
from that point onwards Damascus and the rest were fighting 
a losmg battle But, fortunately for them, Shalmaneser's 
main objective had always been farther north, and he was 
content with the general submission of the Palestinian states. 
Though Hazael was defeated in 841 and 839 b c , the city was 
not so ‘severely handled as to make recovery impossible The 
revolution of Jehu had produced the contrary result in Judah, 
where Athaliah had seized the crown, nearly exterininatmg the 
house of David, and, for six years the family of Ahab could 
still claim a representative on the southern throne Northern 
Israel was thus still further weakened, and, with Damascus 
still strong on her frontier, she entered on the lowest period in 
her history 

4 The Monarchy Its Decline and Fall 
The Supremacy of Damascus The prophetic revolution 
in northern Israel thus reduced the country to the le\ el of a 
vassal state of Assyria Six years later a similar movement 
in Judah brought an end to the reign of Athaliah, but it is 
significant that the motive force here was that of the pnest- 
hood, not that of the prophets A single son of Ahaziah, 
Joash by name, had survived Athaliah's massacre of the 
royal family, while still an infant, and when he was seven 
years of age the pnest, Jehoiada, organized a revolt which 
placed the child on the throne Naturally, Judah had been 
independent of the North during the reign of Athaliah, and 
neither Jehu nor his immediate successors seems to have 
made a serious attempt to icassert the authority of Israel 
over the South For the remainder of the ninth century, 
the dominant power was still Damascus, and it is clear that 
Israel suffered severely in the conflict between the two Slave 
raids and plundcnng expeditions w'ere frequent, and, once at 
least, Samaria itself was besieged and in imminent peril But 
m 802 B c Damascus was subdued by Assyria, and, though the 
city was not destroyed, it is clear that the whole country was 
greatly w'eakened, and the kingdom of Israel began to recover 
'The nadir of Israel's political fortunes was reached under 
Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu , but before the end of his reign 
the land began to revive, and more than one defeat was in- 
flicted on the Arama'ans by his successor, Jehoash From 
782 to 745 B c Ass\ ria herself was passing through a penod 
of weakness and even distress , she had many frontiers to 
defend, and only the strongest of her kings proved equal to 
16 
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all the demands made on them The relaxing of pressure 
from the east, however, did not avail Damascus in her local 
struggles, and we hear of Zakir, king of Hamath, as one of 
her most dangerous adversanes Jeroboam ii, the great- 
grandson of Jehu, proved himself the most successful king 
Israel had had since the days of Omn and Ahab Takmg 
advantage of the weakness of Damascus, he recovered much 
of the terntory to the east of the Jordan, lost during the 
preceding half-century, and restored northern Galilee, which 
seems to have fallen under the sway of Damascus Israel 
found herself once more in control of portions of the great trade 
routes, and, though the country never rose to the height it 
had reached in the last years of David, it was once more in 
a position to play an important part in. international politics 
We hear, it is true, of no foreign marriage, such as those of 
Solomon or of Ahab, but later generations looked back on 
the age of Jeroboam ii as one of prospenty and wealth 

Judah, too, recovered some of her old strength The normal 
indication of southern revival was. the extension of terntory 
to the south, and the Gulf of Akaba once more fell into Judaean 
hands At the same time, there was bitter hostility between 
north and south, whieh came to a head wnth war between 
Jehoash of Israel and Amaziah of Judah The latter suffered 
a disastrous defeat, and the w'all of Jerusalem itself was 
partially destroyed We may assume that, for a time, Judah 
was once more subordinate to Israel We hear also of expedi- 
tions carried into Philistine terntory, and it certainly seems 
as if in the eighth and seventh centuries Judah exercised 
control over a fairly large area in the Shcphclah and the coastal 
plain The general impression that we gain is that the first 
half of the eighth century witnessed a great revival of the 
piower and wealth of both kingdoms 

Corroborativ'e evidence is offered from the works of the 
great prophets, especially Amos and Isaiah In their burning 
denunciations we can see clear pictures of the luxury in which 
the upper classes of Israel lived Solid and elaborate houses, 
with special rooms lor different seasons of the year, and with 
costly decoration of ivory and ebony, were to be found in 
Samaria The furniture matched the buildings , whereas the 
common oriental sits on the ground or squats on his heels, 
the Ephraimite magnates were not content with the ordinary 
stool of honour, but must have soft couches on which they 
could sprawl at length The best of food and drink was at 
their disposal , they seem to have had cattle farms for the 
express purpose of supp]}ang their tables, as if that which was 
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ordinarily to be had m the city bazaars was not good enough 
for them Wine was to be had in any quantity, and, if it 
failed, it was always possible to institute some kind of suit 
against a poor man and take what he had Unguents and 
perfumes of the richest were used freely (see especially Am 6^'®). 
The standard of luxury and extravagance was set, as so often, 
by the women, who, though they took little or no active part 
m the business life of the community, yet exercised great 
influence through the pressure they could bring to bear on 
their husbands We are reminded of the condition of the 
French aristocracy in the days which preceded the Revolution. 

Economic Changes But, underneath this fair and prosper- 
ous surface there lay a seething mass of corruption During 
the century which follotved the death of Ahab a complete change 
passed over the economic character of the country The 
strength of the nation had lam m the free and independent 
peasant landowner, the man typified by Naboth, who had, 
no doubt, many weaknesses and faults, but yet presented to 
the world, at home and abroad, a sturdy front The class 
which, under the inspiration of the old Israelite ideals of the 
worth of the individual, had held its own in the face of royal 
aggression, and had WTung from an oriental monarchy a 
formal recognition of its rights, was also that w'hich had faced 
the armies of Assyria on the field of Karkar, and, refusmg 
to admit defeat in spite of fearful carnage, had held the eastern 
empire in check History tends to show that it is an organiza- 
tion of this kind which assures the greatest political and social 
stability, maintaining its own self-respect and fighting to the 
last for its land and lioine 

But by the middle of the eighth century all was changed, 
and the peasant farmer had all but disappeared The land 
was now parcelled out m large estates (cf , c g Is 5®® ). worked 
by the labour of serfs, if not of actual slaves The owmers 
seem to have lived for the most part in the big cities, where 
they passed their time in luxurious idleness, supported by 
the labours of their dependents on the soil itself The old 
small proprietors had cither become tenant farmers or actual 
slaves, and the conditions of the two classes did not differ 
greatly in practice The wealthy pursued their selfish way 
in utter disregard of the sufferings of their poorer neighbours, 
caring only for what thej could extract from them, and Micah 
can speak of the rich as crushing the bones of the poor and 
flaymg the very skin from their flesh (Mic 3®) 

It IS possible to trace with some accuracy the process by 
which this result had been achieved One of the most oppressive 
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of all the customs of the east is the law of debt. The small 
farmer, tempted to spend more than he had, perhaps, by the 
luxury of the city which he occasionally visited, or with his 
crops and cattle destroyed or earned off in some savage border 
raid, was compelled to resort to the money-lender As secunty 
for his loan he could but mortgage his land, for his personal 
property was too small to be of any value except against the 
smallest sums If another bad season followed and the debt 
could not be paid, the money-lender would foreclose, emd the 
old owner was homeless He might be retained by the new 
owner as a tenant-farmer, paying as rent a large proportion 
of his crop Tlie conditions seem to have been usually onerous, 
and the rent exorbitant, with the result that a further loan 
would be needed to keep body and soul together This time 
the man had nothing to pawn except the persons of his family 
and of himself, and, when once more the loan was called in, 
they passed into actual slavery The scone depicted for us 
in 2 Kings 4'f cannot have been exceptional , the story is 
told as if it were a normal event, and the money-lender is 
mentioned with the definite article, showing that he was one 
of the regular characters of Palestinian life Nor is there any 
resentment against him, for he is simply carrying out the usual 
practice of his class But the effect is certain, and the wide 
spread of the practice could end only in the virtual disappear- 
ance of the free landholder from the economic life of Israel 
A just application of the laws of debt would have been 
bad enough, but there arc not wanting signs of a yet worse 
practice It would seem that the example set by Jezebel in 
manipulating the course of justice was only too faithfully 
copied in other spheres We may be sure that some kind of 
legal authority must be obtained by the money-lender before 
he could seize either land or person, and the ( asy corruption 
of justice, one of the permanent evils of eastern life, gave 
.imple opportunity for dishonest practices It was not necessary 
even that a loan should have been made , a wealthy man whoj 
coveted the jii rson of a juior man simply had to go hi fore the 
authonlu s and state that such a loan had been made, claiming 
forfeit from his victim There might be no truth at all in the 
charge, but a small bnbi to the judge would suffice to prcKure 
a verdict, and liand the jioor man over to the nch as his slave 
It was literally possible to “ buy the jioor for a pair of shoes ’’ 
The type of social problem, the n, had undergone a change 
It was no longer a question of conflict between the prerogative 
of the crown and the privilege of the subject That had been 
settled once and for ah, and Jeroboam and Jehu, each in his 
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own age, had shown that such infnngement of the nghts of the 
individual could not be and would not be tolerated So far the 
old Aramaean traditions of Israel had won their way, and 
the prophetic party had triumphed Monarchy in Israel was 
something unique, in that it had room for a democratic element, 
and Jehoiakim alone of the later kmgs ever dared to swerve 
from the nght path in this direction But there had grown up 
a new class m the country, that of the wealthy capitalist, and 
it was here that the danger lay During the early history of 
the monarchy it is probable that foreign trade was at least 
controlled by the king, and it may have been almost entirely 
in his hands The new plutocrats, as we nave seen, apparently 
owed their position to their exactions from their poorer 
brethren rather than to successful adventures abroad or to the 
tolls which might be taken from passing caravans They were 
thus the greater peril to the community as a whole For 
while Solomon had demanded and received the unpaid services 
of his subjects for one-third of every year, leaving the peasant 
free for the remaining eight months to till his own fields, the 
new order reduced the lower classes to a complete subjection, 
giving them nothing whatever that they could call their own, 
either in property or in time 

As always, there were members of the prophetic party who, 
as the champions and representatives of the ancient Aramaean 
tradition, protested against the situ.ition It is true that the 
facts were not noticed, even by the majonty of the prophets of 
the time , those attached to the court and to the cultus failed 
to appreciate the danger which tliri atoned the nation But a 
smadl group of others saw through the fair surface to the real 
state of the people , the names of four of these men of the eighth 
century are known to us — Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah 
The first of these w as a she pherd of the south, and so came from 
that stratum in the social order which had never lost the old 
tradition and had never bien implicated in the complex life 
of agncultural and civic Palestine He was thus free alike 
from the blinding influence of familianty and from the numbmg 
sense of complicity in the evils which w'ere sapping the hfe of 
the nation Hosea and Isaiah were men of the cities, and it 
IS the more remarkable that they appreciated so clearly the 
situation Micah was himself a peasant, and knew from bitter 
experience what the jioor farmer had to bear Hosea and Isaiah 
were more occupied with the religious situation than with 
social and pcflitical oppression, but neither of them was bhnd to 
the facts, and all realized the doom that threatened the country 
For, as universal experience has shown, such a condition as that 
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which prevailed in Israel m the eighth century b c. must be 
fatal in the long run A society may be wrecked by an internal 
explosion, as were those of France at the end of the eighteenth 
century and Russia in recent years, or the utter depression of 
the lower classes may leave the country without that free man 
power which alone can defend it against foreign aggression 
The ancient classical world fell for sheer lack of free men, and, 
in the last resort, it was the same cause which led to the downfall 
of the Hebrew kingdoms 

The Assyrian Conquest The brilliance of Jeroboam’s 
reign was but the last leap of an expiring flame and, after his 
death, the end was not long delayed The old habit of assassina- 
tion was resumed, and of the six kings who followed him, one 
only handed on the crown to his son That was the usurper, 
Menahem, who avenged on Shallum the minder of Zcchanah, 
the son of Jeroboam We gather that the nation was once more 
divided by local jealousies , Menahem is especially described 
as coming from Tirzali, the onginal seat of Oniri’s government 
Menahem seems to have felt the need of external support, and 
made his submission to Assyria The great eastern empire, 
under Tiglath-pileser iii, was just entering on the last of her 
penods of success The new king, who did not belong to the 
old royal house, was one of the greatest who ever sat ujion the 
throne of Nineveh, and the early years of his rt ign weie sjient 
in strengthening his nearer frontiers Here liis most powerful 
adversary’ was the kingdom of Urartu, winch lav to the north 
of Mesopotamia, among the hills and the great l.iki s of south- 
eastern Anatolia Urartu had the hi Ij) of small jiniicijialities 
in northern 'syria, and it was ncce'ssary to reduce them also 
A great campaign in 738 n r eflcctcd this objrrt, and it seems 
that detachments were sent south to scriire the submission 
of Samana and Damascus Tiglath-jnleser introduced new’ 
methods of imjierial government, dejiorting numbtis of the 
people from the lands he conquered and planting m their stead 
colonics from distant parts of his dominions At the same time) 
he thoroughly organized his new provinces, ajijiomting ofiicials 
directly from the court of Nineveh, and not relying, as his 
predecessors had done, on the casual fidelity of local pnnees, 
who might (and did) refuse to jiay tnbute w'hcnever they 
thought it was safe Ihcsc measures secured a jiermanence 
to the empire, and when Assyria fell, her rum was brought 
about, not so much by the defection of the outlying provinces, 
as by direct attack on the heart of the empire 

Egypt seems to have grown nervous, and to liave used all 
her influence with the Pdestinian states to oigaiuze western 
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resistance against Assyria In northern Israel her efforts 
seem to have been seconded by the prophetic party, which 
could not endure the sense of dependence on a foreign power ; 
we may suspect also that Assyna imposed certain religious 
and cultic forms m token of her supremacy. Menahem’s son, 
Pekahiah, was murdered by Pekah, whose home was in Gilead 
(so the obscure phrases in 2 Kings 15^^ seem to imply), and the 
usurjier tried, with the help of Rezon of Damascus, to re- 
organize the old western alliance which had successfully 
resisted Shalmaneser iii a century before his time But a 
change had come over Israel, and she no longer had the vigour 
which she had shown in earlier days Judah, too, manifested 
an unexpected independence, and refused to be coerced into 
the alliance Ahaz, the reigning king, was, indeed, seriously 
alarmed by the allies' threat to depose him and place a Syrian 
on his throne, and appealed to Tiglath-pileser, agamst the 
advice of Isaiah It is possible that Jerusalem was actually 
besieged, and that it was in this extremity that Ahaz offered 
his own son in sacrifice But a reference in Hosea (Hos 5®^) 
suggests that the danger was not all on one side , possibly 
Judahite bands operated from the south while the Assynans 
were attacking the country in other directions In 734 B c Tig- 
lath-pileser set about the reduction of Damascus in earnest His 
method, however, was not that of direct assault , he aimed first 
at outflanking the enemy, and the initial campaign was aimed 
at Philistia, Gaza being the actual point of attack The king’s 
strategy was abundantly justified , Israel was leduced in the 
following year and Damascus itself was besieged In place of 
Pekah, a certain Hoshea was placed on the throne of Samana, 
and when Damascus fell in 732 b c the country was re-orgamzed 
in the Assynan fashion A province of Damascus was formed, 
and the greater part of northern Israel was similarly treated , 
the territory left to Hoshea comprised only the hill country to 
the south of the plain of Esdraelon Mcgiddo seems to have been 
the capital of the new' province Ahaz was confirmed m his 
kingdom, and accepted some form of Assyrian cult 

'Ihe death of Tiglath-pileser in 727 b c seemed to give 
opportunity for movement in the west, though his successor, 
Shalmaneser v, had little trouble elsewhere Once more 
Egypt showed hirsclf to be the evil genius of Palestine, and, 
under her influence, Hoshea revolted Shalmaneser appeeired 
with an army m 724 b c , and Hoshea was captured and 
impnsoned But his disappearance did not end the resist- 
ance, and Samaria held out for another three years (the account 
in 2 Kings 17* ® IS confused, but this seems to have been the 
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order of events) At length the city fell, in 721 b c , and the 
territory assigned to Hoshea was organized as an Assyrian 
province It is possible that Judah also received some acces- 
sion of land, as a reward for fidebty to the suzerain power. 
Shalmaneser had died during the siege of Samana, and the 
actual arrangements were carried out by his successor, Sargon, 
who continued the policy of extensive deportation inau^rated 
by Tiglath-pileser The northern kingdom had reached its 
end 

Assyria and Judah The survival of Judah was in part 
due to the policy of submission pursued by Ahaz and his son 
Hezekiah, and partly to the geographical position of the 
country Northern Israel had lain across the greatest of aU 
the routes, and could interfere directly alike in war and in 
peace Jerusalem was in the hills, and, though her authority 
throughout the eighth and seventh centuries stretched down 
to the Philistine plain, and mdeed nearly to the coast, her 
situation did not make her so great an obstacle as northern 
Israel had been She might be troublesome to an army moving 
down towards Egypt along the coast road, but her activities 
would be limited to occasional raids, and the occupation of 
the city itself was not necessary to the would-be conqueror 
unless she chose to make herself particularly dangerous 
Further, Jerusalem was an exceedingly strong fortress, and 
if her submission or neutrality could be secured in other 
ways, It was not worth w'hile to pay the price of a successful 
siege, especially since the end desired could be attained by 
curtailing her territory to the west 

These facts became obvious before the end of the reign of 
Hezekiah A rebellion broke out in Philistia in 711 u c , and 
Judah seems to have been in some way imjilicated, but escaped 
without senous penalty , the chief sufferer was Ashdod But 
on the death of Sargon, in 705 b c , practically the whole of the 
empire rose against his successor, Sennacherib 'I he leading 
spirit was Marduk-apal-iddina of Babylon, w’ho all his life was I 
to Assyna what Hannibal was to Rome, save that lie proved 
himself utterly incompetent in military affairs Hi had been 
a thorn in the side of Sargon, and succeeded m combining 
practically all the outlying portions of the empire , his embassy 
to Hezekiali is recorded in 2 Kings 20’* One Palestinian 
pnnee alone, Padi of Ekron, remained faithful to his allegiance, 
and he w'as deposed by his own subjects, a Greek adventurer 
being placed on the throne, while Padi was imprisoned in 
Jerusalem Ihe religious reform asenbed to Hezekiah was, 
probably, a feature of independence, since it must have 
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included the elimination of any forms of cult imposed by 
Assjma on her subject states 

For three years Sennachenb was occupied nearer home, 
where he completely defeated Marduk-apal-iddina, and 
restored his general position But in 701 b c he was ready 
to deal with his western rebels His account of the expedition 
is one of the best known of all Assynan records, and may be 
supplemented from the Biblical narrative (2 Kings 
The Assynan armies swiftly reduced the rebel cities, a detach- 
ment WELS sent to Jerusalem, and closely besieged the place 
The Judaean king made a complete submission, and surrendered 
Padi, thus saving his people from the horrors of an Assynan 
sack and secunng a comparatively mild penalty for himself 
An Egyptian army did make some attempt to help the allies, 
but suffered a crushing defeat at Eltekeh, and Sennachenb 
was able to complete his work It seems that a detachment 
of his army suffered from a sudden and temble attack of 
bubonic plague, which had been endemic in the marshes on 
the Egyptian frontier for many centunes, and this disaster, 
coupled with news of a renew'ed nsing by Marduk-apal-iddina 
in Babylon, may have determined Sennachenb to settle 
Palestine as quickly as possible The work, however, was 
done as thoroughly as it needed to be , the rebels were all 
punished, and Padi was restored to his throne Hezekiah 
escaped with an enormous tribute, and was allowed to retain 
his crown, but w'as shorn of the greater part of his temtory, 
lliat of Padi being similarly increased Judah never again 
revolted against Assyria, and even when, in 690 bc , Senna- 
cherib made a further expedition to the west, organizmg 
Ammon, Moab, and Edom as promnees of the empire, Judah 
and Jerusalem remained untouched 

The long reign of Manassth, Hezekiah's son and successor, 
was a time of external peace Judah remained faithful to 
Assyria, and though both Esarhaddon and Ashur-bam-pal 
made several expeditions against Egypt, the armies passed 
down the coast road wathout leaving any mark on the history 
of the little hill state Once, indeed, Manasseh was summoned, 
along with twenty -one othci subject kings, to do homage to 
Esarhaddon at the foundation of a new suburb of Nineveh, 
and this journey may have given rise to the story of his captivity 
in Babylon, mentioned in 2 Chron For the latter 

there seems to be no historical basis, for there is no mention 
of any expedition in the Assyrian annals, and the reign of 
Esarhaddon and that of Ashur-bam-pal down to 639 b c are 
very completely documented 
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Nevertheless, the reign of Manasseh ranks as the blackest 
penod in the whole history of Israel. We have no reason to 
suppose that the social abuses of the eighth century were 
aggravated , the seventh century prophets make httle complaint 
on that score But the age was one of grave religious defection 
from Israel’s high standards, and countless heathen practices 
are said to have been introduced, including human sacrifice 
on an extensive scale It is supposed that an especial attack 
was made on the prophetic party, but the only actual state- 
ment of oppressive government is that he filled Jeruscilem 
with innocent blood (2 Kings 21^*) It was certainly his religious 
policy and not his domestic government which earned him 
the condemnation he received from the prophetic elements 
in the nation 

The Fall of Assyria and the Eclipse of Egypt Manasseh 
died in 641 b c , and his son Amon was murdered two years 
later The year of the accession of the child Josiah was 
significant in the history of the ancient world From it come 
our last dated inscriptions of Ashur-bani-pal, though the king 
hved on until 626 b c , and it marks the beginning of thi* 
decline of Assyria The next forty years saw a complete 
change pass over the political face of western Asia The 
northern defences were weak, and hordes of wild barbarians 
from the north — those whom the Greeks called Scytliians and 
Cimmenans — broke into the Fertile Crescent, carrying their 
raids as far as the borders of Egypt, and playing some part 
in the great events which took place 111 Mesojiotaniia In 
626 B C , on the death of Ashur-bani-pal, Babylon finally 
asserted its independence under a king belonging to the new 
Chaldean dynasty, Nabopolassar by name At the same time 
the Medes, a people of the mountains to the east of Meso- 
potamia, became aggressive, and Nabopolassar made common 
cause with them against Nineveh In Egypt, too, there was 
a revival of activity, and the young King Necho sought to 
play a part in world affairs, in the hope of renewing the ancienl 
supremacy of the Pharaohs He, however, came to the help 
of Assyria, and during the decisive war made annual expeditions 
into Mesopotamia 

It was m 616 B c that the campaigns of Nabopolassar and 
his allies began in earnest For a tune he made but slow 
progress, and the Egyptian army, though it was in the field 
only for a short time — never more than three months in any 
one year — proved effective in driving back the CliEddeans 
But in 614 B c the Medes took and sacked Ashur, the ancient 
capital of the empire, and two years later Nineveh itself fell 
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before the combined assault of the Medes and Chaldeans. 
Resistance continued farther west, and Haran was captured 
by the allies in 6io b c Even this did not end the war, though 
our most reliable record, that of the “ Babylonian Chronicle,” 
breaks off here Necho, at least, continued his Mesopotamian 
expeditions, and m the course of that of 608 B c put Josiah 
of Judah to death The account in Chronicles (2 Chron 35^“'**) 
gives a circumstantial descnption of a battle , that of 2 Kings 
(2 Kings 23**) rather suggests a judicial execution On his 
return, three months later, Necho deposed Jehoahaz, the second 
son of Josiah, whom the people had placed on the throne, and 
installed his elder brother, Eliakim, whom he named Jehoiakim 
He thus asserted at once his own authonty and his desire not 
to interfere with the official religion of Judah , otherwise he 
would not have insisted on his nominee taking a name which 
contained the element Vahweh 

Necho continued hib expeditions for three years, and, it 
would seem, there was still some kind of Assyrian government 
which he could claim to support, though it had moved west- 
w'ards afti r the fall of Haran We have no certain information 
as to the detailed course of events after 610 B c , but we do 
know' that in 605 H c Necho suffered a crushiry; defeat at 
('archernish on the Euphrates This was ono-of Ure' decisive 
battles in history If any semblance of Assyrian n^epend- 
(iici survived up to that point, it now ceased to be, a*d.i±his 
was also the last attempt ever made by aj» Egyptian m^Hwch 
at SI curing world dominion Henceforward Egypt nev^Jose 
above the level of a second-class power, .and though, wder 
the early Ptolenius, she did once again play an 
part in international attairs, she never attained ass^sition of 
authority among the (jrei k kingdoms which follow'ed Ale.xander 
the Gnat 

It was inevitable that the fortunes of Judah should be 
affected by these great events Josiah was, after David, 
iH arer to the Hebit w ideal of kingship than any other who had 
sat on the tin one of Judah His place in history is pnmanly 
due to the reforms which he earned through in 621 B c., on 
the basis of a law-book found m the Temple It is usual to 
identify this document with Deuteronomy, or with a substantial 
portion of it, mainly' on the ground that the book demands 
that centralization of sacrifice which w'as the outstanding 
feature of Jonah's reforms, and makes modifications in exist- 
ing practice which suggest that the pnnciple was new It is 
essentially a compromise between the natural human demand 
for some kind of cultus and the moral requirements of the 
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prophetic party, and includes a revision of the old law of 
agricultural Israel, emphasizing repeatedly the humanitamn 
and democratic spint inhented from the genuine Israelite, 
Aramaean tradition of the nomad age 

It is a striking fact that Josiah earned the commendation 
of the greatest of Israel's prophets, not because he earned out 
a complete reform of the cultus, but because he lived and 
ruled in accordance with the democratic theones of prophetic 
tradition He " ate and drank and did justice and nghteous- 
ness " (Jer 22’®) He was at one with his people, displaying 
no aloofness or pride in his dealings with them and carrymg 
out his duties with a full sense of his responsibility to the 
nation In the administration of justice, the first of the tasks 
of oriental monarchy, he had shown himself to be absolutely 
fair, and had never taken advantage of his position to oppress 
his subjects 

Jehoiakim was a complete contrast to his father, resembling 
hun only in his strength of character He had been placed on 
the throne by a foreign power, and could doubtless call on that 
power for help in case of need He had clearly not been 
compelled to take the usual covenant or grant the normal 
charters , he was in Judah’s declining years vhat Solomon 
had been in the early days of the monarchy He embarked on 
extensive building schemes, for which, like bolomoii he em- 
ployed forced labour, and he was indifferent to tin claims of 
justice He had no respect for the traditions of his people, 
either in secular or m religious life His attitude towards the 
prophets is well illustrated by the burning of Jeiemidh’s roll, 
and he is the only king, whether of the north or of the south, 
charged by the histonan with the i xecution of a duly accredited 
prophet of Ydhweh In him the autocratic pnncijile had one 
of its outstanding exponents 

Judah and the Chaldeans the Fall of Jerusalem Jehoia- 
kim's foreign policy proved as dangerous as Ins domestic 
government Deserting the traditional isolation of Judah, hel 
threw in his lot with Egypt, and deserves cieclit for his loyalty 
to his overlord While he seems to have submitted nominally 
to the Chaldeans after 605 B C , he returned to his old allegiance 
in 598 n c , and tned to throw off the Babylonian yoke 
Nebuchadre z/,ar, the victor of Carchemish, had succeeded his 
father, Nabopolassar, a few months after that battle, and he 
was soon in Palestine Jedioiakim died, either before Jerusalem 
was besieged or shortly after the siege began, and his young 
son, Jehoiaclnn, surrendered to the Chaldeans after a resist- 
ance of three months Ihe king was earned away to Babylon, 
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together with members of the better classes of the people to 
the number of 3023 (the figures are denved from the note in 
Jer 52**'**, which seems to be copied from an authentic 
record) , doubtless Nebuchadrezzar hoped thus to remove all 
possible leadership A third son of Josiah, named Mattaniah, 
was placed on the throne, and his name was changed to 
Zedekiah 

The new king resembled neither his father nor his eldest 
brother He was a man of comparatively mild nature, and 
of good instincts and impulses, but he was fatally weak, and 
quite unfit to deal with the difficult situation which con- 
fronted him Egypt, close at hand, was constantly trying to 
stir up revolt against Babylon and there had ansen m Jeru- 
salem itself a new anstocracy which entirely lacked the steady- 
ing influence of tradition Jeremiah sharply contrasts the 
new nobility wnth the old, comparing the latter to a basket 
of very good figs, and the former to a mass of fruit so rotten 
as to be positively sickening to look at (Jer 24) There were 
be'tter elements — we licar, in particular, of the family of 
Shaphan — but they were overruled alike in domestic and in 
foreign matters Under thise conflicting influences Zedekiah 
vacillated between Egypt and Babylon Once, it seems, he was 
summoned to Babylon, and his loyalty w'as quickened by a 
personal intervuw with Nebuchadrezzar But in 588 B c he 
took the fatal step of definite n volt against his overloid, appar- 
tntly in conjunction with other peoples of Palf'stim , especially 
the Ammonite'- Egypt, as usual, promised help, but, as usual, 
her help was futile Jirusaltm was besieged, and, though an 
Egyptian armv brought temporary relief with a demonstration 
to the south, it either withdrew without fighting or was re- 
pulsed by the Chaldeans Nehucliadrezzar himself was engaged 
in military’ operations m the far north, at Riblah on the Orontes, 
but his generals >111 rounded lerusalem The city, though 
wcakeneei by internal diMsion and bv famine, bravely endured 
horrors which arc depictiel for us in Lam 2 and 4, until at 
last, in 586 B c a br< ach was made m the walls and the king 
fled He was eivertaken, earned to Riblah and blinded, the 
last sight on which his eyes rested being the execution of his 
sons He was then taken to Babylon, to end his days as a 
wretched prisemer 

Judah W'as now organized as a Baby’lonian province The 
walls of Jerusalem were broken elown, and the temple destroyed 
though the great altar reinaiiu'd and men offered sacnfice amid 
the ruins of the mam building Gedaliah, a member of the 
house of Shaphan, was appointed as the Babylonian official 
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in charge of the country, and Mizpah was made the seat of 
his Government Under his wise and generous rule the country 
seemed hkely to recover, but the jealousy of Ammon stirred 
up Ishmael, a scion of the house of David, treacherously to 
attack and murder him Ishmael was unable to make any 
use of his deed, and was compelled to take refuge in Ammon, 
but Johannan, the officer in charge of the troops left in Judah, 
so dreaded the possibility of Chaldean vengeance that he 
insisted on taking the last remnants of the people down to 
Egypt, against the protests of Jeremiah As a separate 
people and an individual state, Judah, like Samana, had 
ceased to be 


5 The Restored Israel 

The Exile Pohticallj., the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar was the end of the Jewish state, and from the 
day that the city fell, tlie nation has never had an independent 
native government in a land of its own 1 here was a short 
period from the middle of the second centurj- n c to the 
middle of the first, when a practical indcpcndenrc was secured, 
but even then the country was still nomiiidllv a jiart of the 
Syrian kingdom Yet the sense of nationality, indeed of 
peculiar separateness, has endured through the centuries, and 
to-day there is no people more conscious of its ow'ii identity 
than that of the Jews 

It IS to its religion that Jewry owes this pciniamnce, and, 
while the subject is of far nioic im|>oitancc tlian tiie facts we 
have to trace, it lies strictly outside the scope of our present 
study Our immediate task is rather to follow the course of 
events and see how the sjnritual life of Israel worked m sicular 
affairs, maintaining and strcngtlicning the siiisi of unity and 
uniqueness wdiicli alone have made the endurance of the 
nation possible '1 he ancient Araniceaii — we ina\ fairly say. 
Mosaic — tradition could no longer dircctlv allect tin jtohtical 
constitution of Israel, but it could and did (oncintrate with 
the more force on tlie religious life, and ''O umtiol in a real* 
sense the national fortunes 

Archaological e\ idcncc goes to show that southern Palestine 
was left in a slate of comparative desolation throughout the 
greater part of the sixth century c c Most of the larger towns 
were destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar, and, though peasant life 
may have e (iiitinui <1, its work w'as carried on under remarkable 
difficulties Unfortiinati ly, hardly any historical inscnjitions of 
the later Babylonian Empire have been recovered , Nebuchad- 
rezzar, for instance, secnis to have been much more interested 
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in the perfomance of his religious duties and in his building 
operations than in his conquests and provinaal adttimistration 
We are thus left with little direct evidence as to the state of 
Judffia during the period, and are compelled to fall back on 
other indications The condition of the country is, perhaps, 
reflected in Lam i and 3, and there are occasional references 
which suggest that the country was particularly exposed to 
raids from the wilderness, especially from the south Semi- 
pastoral tribes, such as the Edomites, easily made their way 
into the country, and many of them gradually settled down 
on the land, as the Israelites themselves had done centuries 
earlier, though they do not seem to have occupied or rebuilt 
any of the old cities Nor did they form any conscious national 
life of their own , there was no community covering the whole 
country The great altar at Jerusalem still lemained, and 
was used for sacrifice, but the buildmgs which had surrounded 
it lay in ruins, and any priesthood which survived there must 
have been poor and scanty There was much to be said for 
Ezekiel’s view that Yahweh had left the land 

The true Israelite tradition was carried on outside the 
borders of Palestine We may neglect the Egyptian com- 
munities , neither that whose remains have recently been 
recovered near Assouan, nor the descendants of those who 
fled w^th Johannan after the murder of Gedaliah, played any 
real part in the continuation of the national life But in 
Mesopotamia the Jews, eien in the midst of their foreign 
neighbours, maintained their own identity The conditions 
under which they lived were not oppressive , they were given 
freedom to live their own life, and later we hear of at least one 
very big Jewish commercial establishment, the firm of Murashu 
and Sons, in Babylon Tlie reform of Josiah had shown how 
religious life could be earned on wuthout sacnfice, for it is 
clear that it was only seldom in the jear that the majority of 
Judahites could come up to Jerusalem It is, at the same 
time, inconceivable that men should have tried to live without 
some external expression of their religion, and we may safely 
assume that it was in the exile, or even earlier, that the first 
beginnings of synagogue worship appeared 

There is reason to bchei c, also, that the Exile was a time 
of literary activity Two great prophets are commonly 
assigned to this age, and, though there is a growing tendency 
to locate the work of Ezekiel mainly or wholly in pre-exibc 
Jerusalem, we can safely assign “ Dtutcro-Isaiah ” (Isa 40-55) 
to the years which preceded the Return Further, it is 
commonly held that much of our histoncal literature took 
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shape in Babylon What documents exiled scnbes could take 
with them, we do not know, but it is obvious that the Books 
of Kings could not have reached their present form tiU after 
the fall of Jerusalem, and their repeated appeal to extant 
annals suggests that, in some way or other, the royal records, 
and perhaps other “ state papers," found their way into 
Babylonia On the whole, we have a picture of a people who 
can be fairly contented and prosperous, and are in a position 
to maintain what they regard as the essentials of their national 
life, and even to reinforce, in some aspects, their sense of unity 
and of uniqueness 

For reasons which are still obscure, the situation of the 
exiles changed for the worse towards the end of the Babylonian 
Empire There is in Deutero-Isaiah >a note of hostility to 
Babylon which has hitherto been wanting Perhaps the 
monotheistic tendencies of Nabuna’id led him to attack the 
peculiar faith of his Jewish subjects, as well as the cults of 
vanous Mesopotamian deities But, whatevei be the reason, 
there can be no doubt as to the feeling, which is manifested, 
not only in Deutero-Isaiah, but also in other prophetic utter- 
ances of the penod, « g in Jer 50, 51 In somi way or other, 
Babylon liad become another Egypt, the oppressor of the 
Jewish people 

Persia and the Return Deliverance came, in a certain 
sense, with the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus The Persian 
king completely reversed the religious policy of Nabuna’id 
(to which it seems he was to some extent indebted for his 
success), and not merely tolerated, but actively supported, the 
religions of many of the subject peoples including tin Jews 
The latter claimed him as the author of a decree winch enjoined 
the rebuilding of the ruined temple at Jerusalem, and Jews 
were given permission to return to their own land The first 
governor appointed under the new regime was Sficshbazrar, 
and It seems that for eighteen years little or no progress was 
made With the arrival of Zerubbabed, how'pver, a member 
of the old royal house of Judah, at the beginning of the reign 
of Darius, the work was undertaken in earnest and vigorously 
prosecuted There are hints, too, which point to an attempt 
on Zerubbabcl’s part to carve out an independent principality 
for himself , he seems to have been hailed in some quarters 
as the coming Messianic king (cf Zech and we know 

nothing of his last days In fact a curtain falls over Judah 
and her people, not to be raised for three-quarters of a century 

But if we have no history of Judah during the first hundred 
years of Persian dominion, we can form some kind of picture 
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(rf the OHiditioM of hfe Those who returned from Mesopo- 
tainia seem to have been comparatively few in number, 
the land was in a state which might well have discouraged 
them. As we have seen, its civic population had been de- 
stroyed or dispersed and strangers from the south had settled 
in many places. The districts available were not particularly 
fertile, and we get a general impression of a discouraged, 
almost of a hopeless community The religious interest was 
stdl fairly keen and the race of prophets was not yet extinct , 
it IS to this age that we normally attribute Malachi and the 
greater part or Isa 56-66 But, again, it seems that we have 
here something of the old troubles, people falling into heathen 
worship, setting ntual above morality, ignoring the nghts of 
personality 

Nehemiah From this lifeless and dull process of deteriora- 
tion the people was rescued by the energy and idealism of 
Nehemiah He himself illustrates several points of interest 
in the general situation of Israel in the Persian Empire He 
had attained to high position at court, without in any way 
sacrificing his racial or religious pnnciples, and there was little 
or nothing to attract him in the situation of Palestine But 
he was possessed by a fervour for his people and for his faith 
which was almost entirely lacking in Judah It may have been 
the very isolation of the Jew in the empire which strengthened 
men’s sense of uniqueness , in their own land they had quite 
readily admitted elements which Nehemiah regarded as foreign, 
particularly from Samana With all this the new Governor 
would have nothing to do, for his conception of Judah was 
that of a " peculiar people.” who must stand apart in every 
way from the rest of the world, and tolerate no admixture of 
blood or cult His work, then, had a double aspect On his 
arrival at Jerusalem in 444 b c , he found the w-alls in ruins ; 
there is no direct evidence to show that they had ever been 
rebuilt since 586 d c , though some scholars are inclined to 
suspect that there had been an attempt at revolt, perhaps under 
Zerubbabel, which had resulted in another siege and over- 
throw of the city Many of the people were heavily m debt, 
and felt severely the incidence of taxation. The forces which 
we have already observed in the ninth and eighth centuries 
were once more at work, and the peasants were losing both 
their land and their freedom 

Nehemiah’s first care was to rebuild the walls of the city 
itself He had to overcome both the lethargy of his own 
people and the hostihty of neighbounng officials and chieftains, 
led by Sanballat, governor of Samana, Tobiah an Ammonite, 
J7 
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and Geshem, an Arab Tliey used every artifice to try to 
interfere with his work, and went so far as to plot his assas^ia- 
tion, and to threaten a charge of treason against him But Ws 
energy and enthusiasm were infectious , the wall was built in 
spite of opposition and mockery, while he was quite as clever 
as his adversaries, seeing through their plots and disregarding 
their threats Probably he was secure in his position at the 
Persian court, and knew that his loyalty would not seriously be 
called in question by Artaxerxes 

Nehemiah then turned his attention to the amelioration of 
the economic and social condition of the people He persuaded 
the wealthier Jews to surrender the lands and persons whom 
they had taken in pledge for debt — incidentally he tells us 
that men were in the habit of redeeming their fellow-country- 
men who had fallen into slavery abroad — and relieved the 
burden of taxation to some extent by supplying the needs of 
his own court from his pnvate resources He then took steps 
to repopulate Jerusalem It is clear that most of the people 
were anxious to live on their country estates and lands, but he 
found a certain number of volunteers, and filled in the gaps 
still left by a form of conscription This done, he returned to 
Susa 

We do not know how long this first governorship of 
Nehemiah lasted, but wo are told that he returned to Jeru- 
salem again in 432 b c Once more he found conditions very 
far from what they should have been 1 he Temple was 
suffering from neglect, for the Levitical dues had not been 
paid, and the Lcvites themselves had been compelled to 
betake them to their ancestral homes in order to secure a living 
Foreigners had been allowed to take a prominent place in 
Jewish life , a grandson of Ehashib, thc' higli-pnest. had 
married a daughter of Sanballat, and Tobiah th^ Ammonite 
had been granted a residence within the Tempit itself The 
Sabbath was not being observed, and numbirs of the people 
had married foreign wives, w'lth the result that many of their 
children could not speak the language of their fathers With 
characteristic energy, Nehemiah set himself to coriect all 
these evils with a strong hand, and succeeded in laying down 
the principle of isolation, though there is no reason to doubt 
his loyalty to the Persian court 

Ezra The reforms carried out by Nehemiah during his 
second period of office do not seem to have been permanent, 
and when next we hear of the little community, many of the 
evils have rtappeand But his principles had bei n accepted 
in certain quarter^-, and were reinforced by a fresh migration 
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froiii Mesopotamia, led by Ezra in 398 b c. He found to some 
extent the same evils as those with which Nehemiah had dealt 
on his second governorship He, however, was in no sense a 
secular official, and his main concern was with the rehgious hfe 
of the nation He is credited with the formal promulgation 
of the law, reatl and expounded at a great assembly It is 
usual to identify this law with those sections of the Pentateuch 
classed as pnestly, though it is probable that even these have 
received additions since his time Ezra is the real founder 
of Judaism as distinct from the earlier stages of the religion of 
Israel 

We know little of the fortunes of the Jews during the last 
century of Persian dominion Josephus tells us that Bagoas, 
the general of Artaxerxcs iii, who came to the throne in 
358 BC , "dcfiltd the Temple and imposed tribute on the 
Jews," and speaks of the people being “ enslaved,” but 
ascribes their troubles to the sacrilegious murder of the high- 
priest John by his brother Joshua in the Temple itself We 
know, howtvtr, that there was widespread revolt against 
Artaxerxes, especially in the west, and that he put it down 
with ruthless crueltv \^'c may, tlien, assume that Joshua's 
action had a political aspect, and that the Jews were implicated 
in the great re\olt 

The Greek Period hgyptiaii Rule in Palestine Once again 
tlu cuitain falls, to b( hftt'd only with the conquests of Alex- 
ander 1 0 the hws it was immaterial who was the supreme 
ruler, preivided that he tnatul them fairl\ and gave them a 
certain measure of freedom especially in religious matters 
Persian domimoii was now as unpopular with them as that of 
Bab) Ion had been, anel tin r< lations between the Jews and the 
conqueror sei m to has e been friendly In particular, he ’ rans- 
ferrid laigi mimbtis of tin ni to his new city of Ah xandna, 
which was, for centuries, one of the most important jewnsh 
titles of the world, and developed its own characteristic type 
of thought In the general mixture of nations who were to be 
found there, Greek philosopin made a stronghold for itself, and 
the combination of Jewish and Greek ideas had a profound 
influence on the moulding of early Christian thinking 

With the division of Alexander’s empire, Palestine became 
once more the meeting-place between the two great empires, 
the Syrian and the Egyptian 1 he ccntie of importance was, it 
IS true, shifting steadily westwards, and wnthin a century of 
Alexander’s death the hand of Rome could be felt in the 
eastern Mediterranean, but, for a time, the two great powers 
could maintain their rivalry wthout senous interference from 
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the outside The history of the third century b c is cornpli* 
cated, with varying movements and combinations of parties, 
but Palestine was little affected thereby The land remained 
under the control of the Ptolemies, to whom Egypt had fallen, 
though the Seleucids, the kings of Syria, cast jealous eyes on 
it, and would not be satisfied till it had passed into their hands 
This conquest, however, was not achieved till the beginning of 
the second century, and the third, which practically covers the 
Egyptian rule of Palestine, was a time of comparative peace 
and security for the Jews The Ptolemies were mild rulers, 
and, m particular, they made no attempt to interfere with 
Jewish religious thought and practice Judah had now entirely 
abandoned the hope and ambition of independence and 
conquest, and was satisfied with a foiVign master, provided 
that national characteristics and prejudices were respected 

I he Selcitctd Empire Gradual Hellenizainm From 
198 n c , however, when Palestine passed into the hands of 
Antiochus III, the situation was very different The Ptolemies 
were content to be Egyptians , the Seleucids insisted on being 
Greeks They felt themselves called to be apostles of Greek 
culture throughout their dominions, and, though in most cases 
they succeeded only in imposing a thin veneer, they did at 
least set an ideal for all the diverse nations under their sway 
Judasa was no exception, and, from the beginning of the second 
century there grew up a party in the nation wIikIi aimed at 
the adoption of Greek thought and customs But, unlike other 
peoples, the Jews contained a conservative element There 
were those among them who clung passionately to the ancestral 
tradition, to the sacred language (by this time H( brew had 
given way to Aramaic as the popular speech), and to the God- 
given law The former class included many of the wealthur 
and more prominent members of the community, and it is a 
striking fact that the pnests themselves seem to have taken a 
leading part in the hellcmzing process In the absi nee of any 
native secular head to the Jewish community, tin high-jinests 
were the officials with whom the governing authority iiaturcilly 
had to deal, and they were thus the first to come under the 
influence of the new thought 

In a very real sense, the history of post-exihc Judaism is 
the story of a conflict between the spirit and the world It was 
a genuinely religious enthusiasm, backed by tin' jirojihetic 
message, which had restored the Temple and its full cultus 
Yet, by the end of the third century, the high-priestliood had 
degenerated into an office which was almost entirely secular 
and political Certain duties had to be performed in connexion 
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with the worship of the people, but the only function reserved 
to the high-pnest was the task of punfying the nation on the 
Day of Atonement, and we have Rabbinic evidence which 
shows that even for this a high-pnest might need the most 
careful instruction and guidance from learned scribes The 
story of Israel during the second and first centuries B,c does 
not suggest that the majonty of the high-pnests were inter- 
ested in religious matters, and their moral standard fell far 
below that normally demanded of civilized man They appear 
to have absorbed the externals of Hellenistic culture, and to 
have accepted its superficial agnosticism, without entering into 
the true Greek respect for moral pnnciple In this, it is true, 
they did not differ greatly from the great mass of their con- 
temporaries, but they had behind them a long tradition of 
ethical monotheism, which should have preserved them from 
the more flagrant and shameful forms of iniquity It seemed, 
however, impossible for a Jew to take half measures in the 
matter , cither he must belong whole-heartedly to the Hellen- 
istic party, headed by the high-pnests, or he must range 
himself with the strict conservatives, or Hasidim, as they 
began to be called, who clung with passionate intensity to the 
religion of their fathers, and held national custom, even m 
small matters, to be a part of that religion 

Anttochus hpiphanes With the accession of Antiochus iv 
(Epiphanes) in 175 B c the rivalry between the two parties 
developed into open hostility The Hellenists had now an 
active patron in the king, and were not slow to use their 
advantage The high-pnest Onias — one of the few in the Ime 
who clung to the old tradition — was deposed by the court, at 
the instance of his brother Jason, who paid an enormous price 
for the honour He in turn, however, fell before the intrrgues 
of a certain Menelaus, who could not claim even to belong to a 
pnestly family This flaw in his title, naturally, passed un- 
noticed by Antiochus, who accepted from him a yet greater 
bribe than Jason had given But in 169 b c , while the king 
was engaged in an attempt to conquer Egypt, a rumour of 
his death reached Palestine Jason returned, drove Menelaus 
into the citadel, and massacred a number of his supporters, 
believing that he was now safe But Antiochus was not 
dead , on the contrary, he was victonous, and was prevented 
from adding Egypt to his dominions only by the threat of 
Roman intervention Thus baulked of the prize he had 
coveted and almost won, he came back to Jerusalem in a 
spmt of wild vindictiveness The city was treated as though it 
had been conquered in war, and the Temple was defiled and 
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despoiled of its rich treasures Further, Antiochus determined 
that there could be no peace in Juddea unless the Jewish 
barbarian superstition were stamped out The Temple, for 
all practical purposes, was turned into a sanctuary of Zeus, 
heathen sacrifices were offered on the altar of Yahweh, and 
were demanded elsewhere of every loyal sub3cct , circumcision, 
Sabbath observance, and the possession of a copy of the Law 
were made capital offences The royal edicts were enforced 
with the utmost cruelty, and, for the first time in history, 
we have reliable and detailed records of a bitter religious 
persecution 

The Maccahcean Revolt For nearly a year, as it seems, the 
faithful Jews suffered without retaliation, even submitting to 
massacre on the Sabbath rather than defile the holy day by 
resistance But a new spirit arose The attempt to enforce 
the royal edict of heathen sacrifice at Modin led to an out- 
break, m which the king’s commissioner and his guards lost 
their lives The leaders on the Jewish side were a certain 
Mdttathias and his five sons, who fled to the hills and embarked 
on a guerilla warfare Antiochus was too dei'ply concerned 
with events on his eastern frontier to take rtfective measures, 
and the Jewish bands, led by Judas, the third son of Mattathias, 
won victory after victory The first rtally large army led 
against them w'as commanded by a prominent Svnan general 
named Lysias, W'ho might have put down the revolt But 
in 165 B c he heard of the death of Antiochus m the course 
of his campaign against the Parthians, and agnrd to a com- 
piomise with Judas and his party The lemple was to be 
purified and restored to its original jnnjiO'-i, and the Jews 
were to be accorded religious freedom, vvhilo Mendaus was 
allow! cl to retain the Ingh-priestly office The purification and 
redcdication of the Temple arc still celebrated m the Ji-wisli 
wmter festival of the Hanukkah 

The Maccabcean Pnest-Ktngi Judas had now won for 
the Hasidim all that they most <‘arnestly desired But he and 
his family seem to have been dissatisfied with what had been 
achieved and were bent on a career of actual conejuest, leading 
to complete independence Judas himself, after at least one 
more great victory, fell m battle at Elasa, and the leader- 
ship of the Jewish political patriots passed to his brother 
Jonathan Wc cannot here follow m dttail the whole course 
of events , they are too closely bound up with the intricate 
history of the Seleucid kingdom, which itself was normally tom 
asunder by rival factions Jonathan was an astute politician, 
just as Judas had been .m inspiring military leader, and well 
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knew how to use the situation to the best advantage of himself 
and of his people In 158 b c he was allowed to return to 
Palestine from the wilderness, and established himself at 
Michmash In 152 b c Jerusalem, except for the citadel, 
was placed in his hands, and he was allowed to assume the high- 
priesthood By adroitly taking first one side and then the 
other in the frequent civil wars, Jonathan secured possession 
of the greater part of the Philistine plain, especially of Ashdod 
and Ekron In 145 b c he succeeded in taking a further step, 
and commuted all future tribute to the Syrian court for a sum 
of 300 talents In 143 b c , however, he fell into a trap laid 
for him by Tryphon, the leader of one of the Syrian factions, 
and was put to death 

Simon, the last surviving son of Mattathias, at once assumed 
the leadership of the Jewish people A later generation looked 
back on him as the ideal Jewish ruler, and we have in 
I Macc 14^''® a Greek translation of a Hebrew panegyric on 
him The poet first lists his conquests, Joppa Gazara, 
Bethsur, and the citadel of Jerusalem itself, whose gamson 
was at length starved out But more important were the 
peacefulness and security of his government, and the spirit of 
justice which marked his rule Under him the Jews achieved 
practical independence and even issued their own coinage 
They were, however, still nominally subject to the Synan 
crown, and were liable to be reduced again to a position of 
subordination In 135 B c Simon was treacherously mur- 
dered by his own son-in-law, but his son, John Hyreanus, at 
once seized his authority His reign opened inauspiciously, 
for the Syrian King, Antiochus Sidetes, once more asserted his 
sovereignty, and in 134 bc the Jews were compelled to dis- 
mantle Jerusalem, submit to a general disarmament, and pay 
both a lump sum as indemnity and a regular tnbute But 
on the death of Antiochus Sidetes in 129 B c Syrian affairs 
once more fell into confusion, and for sixty-five years the Jews 
enjoyed complete political freedom 

The events of this short penod of independence — the only 
one the Jews have known since 586 B c — illustrate the lack 
of real political genius on the part of the rulers of the people 
The nation was still divided into two great sections On the 
one hand, there were the supporters of the Maccabaean pnest- 
princes, aiming first of all at political power, and known to 
history as the Sadducces Over against them, and regairding 
them with a prejudice which at times amounted to bitter 
hatred, were the descendants of those who had, down to 
the cleansing of the Temple in 165 b c , supported Judas 
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Maccabffius, but had then withdrawn their aid, on the ground 
that religious freedom was all they needed Hence arose the 
party known as Phansees Political piower naturally remained 
almost continually with the Sadducees, and John Hyrcanus 
embarked on a career of genume conquest Territory to the 
east of the Jordan was occupied, and the Edomites were not 
merely conquered but forcibly compelled to adopt Judaism 
as their faith, a step which was to have momentous conse- 
quences for the Jews a century later In the north, too, fresh 
land was acquired, and John overran Samaria, captured 
Shechem, and destroyed the Samaritan temple on Mt Genzim 
In spite of the efforts of the Syrian king, Samaria too was 
destroyed and the ancient fortress of Bethshan taken 

John Hyrcanus died in 104 B c and*was succeeded by his 
son Anstobulus, whose short reign of one year saw the conquest 
and the forcible conversion of the people of Galilee Ansto- 
bulus IS also remarkable for having been the first of the 
Maccaba;ans to assume the title of king, and his brother, 
Alexander Jannasus, ruled temtones almost as extensive as 
those ascribed to David — perhaps even more extensive, since 
he could claim a considerable stretch of the coast, including 
the distnct of Ashdod and other Philistine cities 

On the death of Alexander Jannaeus, m 76 b c , his widow 
Alexandra became queen, and, for the only time m Jewish 
history, the Phansees, her favountcs, achieved political power 
But they were no better than their predecessors, and on the 
death of the queen the Sadducees came back to power under 
her son, Anstobulus ii But two new factors now appeared 
The one was Antipater, an Idumaean official who had a genius 
for intrigue, and the other was Rome, now taking an active 
part in the affairs of the East Antipater attached himself to 
Hyrcanus, the brother of Anstobulus, and the conflict between 
the two was ended only in 63 B c , when Pompey abolished 
Jewish kingship and incoiporated Judaa in the province of 
Syna 

The Roman Period Herod the Great During the next 
thirty years, Rome herself was passing through a jienod of 
turmoil, revolution, and civil war Through it all Antipater, 
and his greater son Herod, managed to retain their power, 
save for a brief spell when a Parthian invasion of Syria placed 
Anstobulus once more on the throne But Herod secured 
from Rome the title of king and, with a Roman army at his 
back, made himself master of Jerusalem in 37 B c In spite 
of the domestic tragedies and pnvate crimes which have 
stained his memory, Herod proved himself to be an able ruler 
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and made some attempt to consider Jewish sentiment His 
Edomite blood, however, was never forgotten, and to the end 
of his days he remained unpopular with his subjects in spite 
of the magnificent Temple which he built 

Roman Procurators On the death of Herod in 4 b c his 
kmgdom was divided , Judiea was directly administered by a 
Roman procurator, whose seat was at Caesarea, though he 
necessanly had to appear in Jerusalem from time to time, 
and a garnson was maintained in the castle overlookmg the 
Temple For the most part Roman Imperial Governors aimed 
at honest and impartial treatment of the provincials entrusted 
to them , the corruption which stained so much of the ad- 
ministration of the later Republic was much less in evidence 
under the Casars Rut Romans were apt to be rigid, un- 
imaginative, and unsympathetic with people whose tradition 
they did not share and whose outlook they did not under- 
stand It was particularly difficult for them to accept the 
point of view held by the Jews, a nation not only diffenng 
from Rome as east and west always differed, but umque 
among Orientals In no other case had the government to 
deal with a people whose instincts, indeed whose very existence, 
was bound up with their religion They were accustomed to 
despise the eastern cults, and better-class Romans held it a 
sign of decadence that these faiths penetrated the western 
Mediterranean But they usually found the Oriental suffi- 
ciently catholic to admit almost any form of worship and to 
revere almost any deity , the emperor-cult, for instance, 
officially imposed as the token of loyalty to the supreme 
jxiwer, seldom met with any opposition outside Palestine 
Nor did they commonly find racial pride and a strong national 
tradition so strikingly in evidence as they were among the 
Jews , in them they were faced with a problem which they 
entirely failed to solve 

To some extent the Roman government tned to meet the 
situation by special concessions Officially the demand for 
sacrifice to the genius of the emperor was waived in their 
case, and the sanctity of Jerusalem was generally respected, 
though individual procurators sometimes erred in this matter 
But it was the misfortune of Judiea that the land was small 
and, so it seemed to the imperii power, pohtically msignificant. 
The best tyjie of Roman naturedly wanted a wider sphere for 
his activities, and the procurators were commonly drawn from 
a lower social order and men of a baser character In the 
whole list of governors there is not one who bears an ancient 
Roman name, and Felix, brother of Nero’s freedman-favounte 
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Pallas, IS a fair representative of the kind of man who was 
appomted to rule the most difficult district m the whole of the 
empire. It is not surpnsmg that revolts were frequent, and, 
indeed, there was constant discontent which broke out into 
disturbance on the slightest pretext The great majority of 
the movements were small and local, but once or twice the 
imperial government received warning from the spirit of the 
people, and was compelled to make concessions Foreign 
taxation was always a grievance, and on at least one occasion 
the census which was connected with it led to a very serious 
outbreak 

The Emperor Claudius tried the experiment of placing the 
country under the rule of a native prince, and appointed 
Herod Agrippa king of Judaea But he lived only three years 
after his ascension of the throne (a d 41-44), and even in that 
short time showed that he was too Jewish for Rome , the 
cxpenment was not repeated, and the line of procurators was 
continued Even the Roman historian, Tacitus, admitted 
that the methods of these men were too much for the patience 
of the Jews, and m a d 66 the great revolt began 

As in Maccabasan days, the Jews were able to carry on 
guerilla warfare with some success against such forces as 
could be spared to act immediately Doubtless the leaders 
of the nation were inspired by minor victories to believe that 
the triumphs of the sons of Mattathias would be repeated in 
their own day But Judas and his brothers had won the 
freedom and independence of Judah, less through their own 
courage and ability than through the weakness and division 
of the dominant power Now the situation was reverse d , Rome 
was united (the disturbances of the years A n 68-70 were an 
incident which did not affect the mam issue), and it was the 
Jews who were torn by factions To the older parties of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees was now added a tliird, that of 
the Zealots They formed the extreme wing of the Jewish 
nationalists, and would hear of no compromise, cither with 
Rome or with their fellow-countrymen They had been in 
existence as a party for at least forty years before the final 
war, and their mam stronghold was in Galilee To the natural 
Jewish charactenstics they added a fervid and passionate 
Messianic belief which made them ready to stake everything 
on the chances of success Like other Jews, they failed to 
appreciate the true strength of Rome, and did not realise that, 
if the empire chose to take the matter seriously and put 
forth its strength, the Jewish national forces could not hope 
to hold out against the enemy The best prospect for the Jews 
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was a resistance which should lead to some kind of arrange- 
ment by which better government could be secured But the 
rift which the Zealots created not only destroyed any oppor- 
tunity the people might have had of making resistance it 
led to excesses which made any kind of compromise impossible. 

The story of the last days may be read m Josephus , here 
we must be content with a bare outline of the mam events 
Vespasian took the field in a d 67 with adequate forces — those 
of the province ol Syria were hardly sufficient He spent a 
year in slow but sure reduction of the country, from north to 
south, and was about to attack Jerusalem in earnest when the 
news of Nero’s death reached him On the instigation of his 
immediate superior, Mucunus, he entered the lists as a candi- 
date for the imperial eftown, and the Jews we^e allowed another 
year in which to strengthen their material defences and to 
weaken their strength by inner conflicts At length Titus, 
son of Vespasian, appeared with an army , and, after a 
desperate resistance, involving frightful suffenng to the 
besieged, Jerusalem was taken, its wdls broken down, and its 
Temple burnt 'I he last of all Jewish attempts to win political 
independence had ended m disaster 

But the Jewish people did not die Their national spirit was 
still maintamed by their tradition and by their faith Even 
the triumph of the daughter faith of Christianity did not 
affect the Jewish sense of unity and uniqueness For nearly 
two thousand years the nation has retained its identity largely 
owing to the ceaseless persecution to which it has been sub- 
jected \\ liethcr it will ever again reach the position of a 
political entity, none can -.ay But it has left to the world 
lessons of political life, especially in its insistence on the supreme 
value of human jiersonahtv, and the primary demand for a 
recognition of a spiritual factor in organized society, which 
the world at large can neglect only at its peril 
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PART III 

THE RELIGION OF THE BIBLE 




X THE EARLY BACKGROUND OF HEBREW 
RELIGION 

The words of Jahweh to Moses ui Ex 33®’, " I will take away 
mine hand, and thou shalt see my back but my face shall not 
be seen,” might be taken as symbolic of the aspect in which 
Hebrew religion presents itself to our inquiries The face 
which it presented to the ancient world is veiled in a darkness 
only feebly illuminattd by the sources at our disposal With 
the coming of the great prophets the later stages of its develop- 
ment stand out in a light so bright that it only emphasizes the 
darkness in which the origin and the early stages of the pre- 
prophetic religion of Israel are still shrouded 

This IS due partly to the relative unimportance of the Hebrew 
people among the numerous small peoples of the ancient 
East They were not sufficiently interesting to tlieir more 
important neighbours to cause a reflection of their religious 
beliefs and habits in contemporary records It is, however, 
much more due to the fact that the development of the prophetic 
reUgion produced on the one hand an obliteration of many 
charactenstics of the early religion which seemed to the 
prophets unworthy of the new conception of Israel's God put 
forward so passionately by them on the other hand, the 
ultimate effect of the prophetic protest was a drastic recasting 
of the traditions of the people in such a way as to throw the 
colouring of later religious conceptions over the early history 
of the nation 

A further difficulty lies in the fact, pointed out a quarter of 
a century ago by Professor Driver in his Schweich Lectures, 
Modern Research as llluslraltng the Bible, that excavation, 
from which we might have hoped for some light on the char- 
actenstic forms of early Hebrew' religion, shows no sharp 
break between the Canaanite and Hebrew occupation of the 
sites hitherto excavated, a fact which subsequent excavation 
has in the mam amply confirmed 

These preliminary considerations must accordingly be our 
apology for the tentative and provisional nature of the posi- 
tions here advanced, Our inquiry will fall into three main 

> 7 * 
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divisions. We shall first attempt a brief survey of tiie general 
character of the religion of the ancient East about the time 
when the Hebrew people first emerge into the light of history, 
that IS, about the beginning of the second miUenniuni b c 
We shall then go on to describe, as far as our sources allow, 
the character of the religion of Canaan, the immediate environ- 
ment in which the Hebrews found themselves on entering the 
land which later waters regarded and descnbed as the land of 
promise Lastly, we shall touch on the very difficult and 
obscure problem of the nature of the religion which the Hebrews 
brought with them when they entered Canaan 

In the traditions of the Hebrew people concerning their 
own ongins two great ancient civilizations play an important 
part, those of Mesopotamia and Egypt* The sagas of Genesis 
represent the ancestor of the Hebrews as coming into Canaan 
from Mesopotamia, while the Moses sagas reflect the tradition 
refeaed to by Hosea in the words, " Out of Egypt have I 
called my son ” Both these countries exercised a profound 
cultural and political influence on Canaan dunng the second 
millennium B c , an influence which is abundantly attested by 
recent archaeological evidence A third important source of 
cultural mfluence is to be found in the relations between Canaan 
and the successive Hittitc kingdoms In the Hebrew tradi- 
tions of the settlement in Canaan we find Hittites mentioned 
as occupying the hill country of Judah, and there is good 
ground for believing that before the arnval of the Jtbusites 
Jerusalem was a Hittite city 

A fourth source of influence revealed by excavational 
evidence comes from the Mediterranean The results of excava- 
tions at Byblos and Ras Shamra show ancient and well- 
established trade connexions between the coastal cities of 
Palestine and various centres of Mediterranean civilization, 
and the settlement of an iEgean people, known to us by their 
Egyptian name of Pelcstiu, or Philistines, on the southern 
coast of Palestine, had a decisive effect on the course of Hebrew 
history Mr Starkey’s excavations at Tell Duweir, the site of 
ancient Lachish, have shown the presence of Aigcan influence 
in an inland city 

Then we have the recently discovered evidence of the 
Nuzi and Kirkuk tablets, showing that the Hontes, formerly 
regarded as the negligible remnants of a troglodyte race of 
aboriginal inliabitants of Palestine, dispossessed by the incom- 
ing Hebrews, arc in reality the Humans, an important group 
of mixed racial elements, who were forced to move southward 
from their home around Harran into Palestine about the 
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seventeenth century b c. Professor Speiser has shown t^t 
their laws and social and rehgious customs throw intCTesting 
light (Ml mcidents of the patriarchal narratives in Genesis. 

Hence it is clear that m order to understand the cultural 
background of the Hebrew people we must know something 
of the general religious and cultural pattern presented by these 
intermmgled elements Modem research has shifted the 
emphasis formerly laid on the importance of the study of 
pre-lslamic Arab religion and social organization as the main 
source of light on the early religion of the Hebrews While 
it is probably true that the various waves of Semitic invasion 
of what is not quite accurately called " the Fertile Crescent,” 
producing in turn the Semitic conquerors of Mesopotamia, 
the Amorite kingdom, the Aramaean settlements, and ulti- 
mately the Hebrew settlement in Canaan, flowed out from 
Arabia and onginally possessed a nomad type of culture, it is 
probably equally true that when the first wave of Hebrew 
settlement, represented by the Abraham saga, entered Canaan, 
the onginal nomad element had already been largely trans- 
formed by the influence of Mesopotamian culture 

We shall return to the question of the nomad element m 
Hebrew traditions later when we come to deal with the 
third part of our subject, namely, the nature of the religion 
which the Hebrews brought with them when they entered 
Canaan 

Our first task is somevhat simplified by the fact that, in 
spite of many important differences, the vanous civilizations 
of which we have spoken as contributing to the Canaamte 
culture pattern possessed certain broad characteristics m 
common In the first place, we find from the evidence at our 
disposal that all these civilizations had arrived at a typ>e of 
social organization in which the institution of the kingship 
was central In Egypt the Pharaoh was divine, both in life 
and in death In Mesopotamia, from very early times, the 
association between the king and the g(xi was so close that m 
the central acts of the great seasonal rituals the king took the 
place of the god, suffering, dying, and triumphant When we 
remember that in the development of Hebrew religion the 
kingship of Jahwth found abundant and emphatic expression 
in the ritual psalms and in many other ways, the significance 
of the place of the king in the religious life of the ancient 
East becomes apparent 

But significant as the kingship may be m itself, its import- 
ance IS still more evident when the function of the king is seen 
m relation to the general rehgious pattern of the ancient East. 

i8 
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The predominant trend of life was agncultural, although war 
and commerce were assuming an increasing importance 
Those aspects of human behaviour which may be character- 
ized as religious were mainly concerned with the control of the 
powers upon which the fertility of crops, herds, and the human 
species seemed to depend Hence the activities directed to 
this end assumed a seasonal character which followed the cycle 
of the agncultural year Such fundamental myths as those of 
Tammuz in Mesopotamia, or of Osins in Egypt, are in ongin 
agricultural, and represent the vital drama of dying and 
reviving vegetation Other elements, such as solar and astral 
cults, mummification rituals, and other subsidiary ntual 
activities, entered into and complicated the central fertility 
aspect of the cult But the general pattern stands out clearly 
from our sources We find in all excavations a great complex 
of sacred buildings, ziqqurats, pyramids, temples, and tombs, 
which constitute the focus of the religious activities of the 
community At the turning points of the year, especially 
in the spring and the autumn, rituals took place of which the 
king was the centre, and which enacted the drama of the 
dying and rising vegetation symbolized by a divine figure, 
Osins, Tammuz, or Marduk, as the case might be 

Hence, at the period with which we are dealing, the beginning 
of the second millennium B c , we find that the king, repre- 
senting both the god and the people, is the centre of great 
emotional religious activities w'hosc object is to secure for the 
community those material benefits upon whose continuance 
the well-being of the community depends These activities 
had assumed what we might almost call a stereotyped form, 
and involved the existence of an organized body of people 
possessing the knowledge of the right way in which the ritual 
must be performed and of the myth which embodied the 
situation enacted in the ritual It is possible that in the 
beginning a single individual possessed the knowledge and 
the magical powers in virtue of which he became the focus of 
the religious activities of the community, and that with the 
increasing complexity of urban life a devolution took place 
The god became the embodiment of the mystenous powers 
whose control had been the original purpose of the ritual , 
the priest became the depiository of the sacred knowledge 
necessary for the right performance of the ritual , while the 
king, still representing the god in the great annual ntuals, came 
to be the centre of the secular activities of the communities, 
the head of the state for the purposes of war, politics, and 
justice, and, as representing the god, the owner of the land. 
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Early Mesopotamian sources point to the existence of 
“ pnest-kings,” of whom the m5retenous figure of Melchizedek 
may have been a representative surviving m Canaan in the 
time of Abraham 

The general pattern of the annual ritual as seen, for example, 
in the Babylonian New Year Festival, consisted of the prepara- 
tion of the sacred buildings by purificatory rites, some of them 
symbolic of elements in the myth Then the king went through 
a ceremony in which he divested himself of his regalia at the 
door of the shrine, made a confession to the pnest, who struck 
him on both checks and then restored to him the emblems of 
his kingship This part of the ritual probably represents an 
earlier ntual killing of the king when his strength showed 
signs of waning Then came the central and probably secret 
part of the ritual, the dramatic representation of the death of 
the god, followed by his resurrection A ntual combat was 
an essential part of the ritual, representing the triumph of the 
god over an adversary, Horus over Set, Marduk over Tiamat, 
and, doubtless, other gods over other foes m the many centres 
of the ritual A memory of this element of the ritual survives 
in Hebrew poetry in the myth of the fight between Jahweh and 
the dragon 

A very early and essential element in the ritual was a 
sacred marriage, m vliich we know from early evidence that 
the king played the jiart of the god Many excavated sites 
show the existerici of the sacred processional road, the via 
•iacra, and literary evidenci shows that a sacred procession of 
the king, u-presenting the god. with his consort, and a retinue 
of lesser divinities and visiting gods, was another important 
and probably popular featuie of the annual festival 

A final element winch may be mentioned was a ceremony 
called “ the fixing of destinies ” which took place at some 
point during the New \ear Festival at Babylon It probably 
consisted in the performance of certain magic rites by which 
the gods in council determined the fortunes of the state and the 
individual for the coming year 

Thus the general setting of religious life in the ancient East 
presents us with llie picture of a complex of sacred buildings, 
sacred persons, and sacred acts, all existing for the purpose 
of securing by ritual, t c , by magical, means the prosperity 
and material well-being of the state and of the individuals 
composing it Not only' the great matters, the movements of 
the heavenly bodies and the changes of the seasons, eclipses, 
pestilences, wars, and affairs of state were capable of being 
influenced and controlled by ritual, but the small daily matters 
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of the individual's life, business ventures, private quarrels, 
sickness, headache, toothache, birth, marriage, and death, 
all had their appropnate ntu^s whose pattern reflected the 
pattern of the great central rituals 

Against such a background the multiplicity of gods with 
their many names is seen to be of less significance than the 
powers and functions which they represent, Hence we can 
understand the ease with which such a symbol of vinhty and 
fertility as the bull could be transferred from one god to 
another We find him in Mesopiotamia, Anatolia, Crete, and 
Egypt He stands for Hadad as for Jahweh In such a back- 
ground we have to do, not with personalities, but with forces 

Another point of great importance for the understanding 
of the religious background of the period with which we eire 
occupied IS that the meaning of sin is very different from that 
which emerges as a consequence of the prophetic discovery of 
a God with a moral character Enmeshed in the mystenous 
machinery of such a system as that which we have been 
descnbing, the individual never knew when some inadvertent 
omission or breach of ritual might not expose him to the 
attack of hostile powers Hence a vast mass of early and 
late Babylonian texts deal with ntual means of averting the 
consequences of such “ sms of ignorance,” and in this light we 
can understand the survival in early Hebrew ntual legislation 
of provision for such sins 

One more point may be dealt with before we turn to the 
second part of our task Under such conditions as we have 
descnbed religion was almost entirely concerned with the 
present life and its material considerations \ny preoccupa- 
tion of religion with the life after death was largely in the 
way of ntual protection for the living from the unpleasant 
attentions of the spirits or ghosts of those who had died under 
unfortunate circumstances or whose funeral ntual had been 
neglected The state of the dead in the ” land of no return ” 
as descnbed by the spint of Enkidu to his friend Gilgamesh iS 
an utterly miserable and hateful existence, dark and hopeless 
This at least holds good for Mesopotamia Egypt, with its 
extraordinary preoccupation with death, had developed in 
connexion with the elaborate ntual of mummification a some- 
what different picture of the life after death Nevertheless, 
the life lived by the devout Egryptian in the fields of the blessed 
was one of purely material enjoyments, and although in theory 
the judgement of Osins which determined the fate of the soul 
of the deceased was a moral one, yet in practice every one 
who could afford the cost of even the cheapest form of inummi- 
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fication could thereby secure union with Osms, apotheosis, 
and the happy immortahty which it involved But, unless 
perhaps in rare cases, mummification was not practised either 
in Mesopotamia or in Palestme, and it is doubtful whether 
the Egyptian conception of the after-hfe really enters mto the 
background of Hebrew religion In Canaan, Mesopotamian 
mfluence was probably, m this respect at least, stronger than 
Eg3T)tian 

It IS possible that fuller knowledge of Hittite and Human 
sources will in the future add further details to this general 
picture of the religious background of the ancient East and 
may explain certain points in which Hebrew forms of myths 
differ from the related Mesopotamian forms, but it is not 
likely that the main tiutlines of the picture here drawn wiU 
undergo any matenal alteration 

Until qmte recently our knowledge of religious conditions 
in Canaan at the time of Hebrew settlement there was almost 
entirely dependent upon the testimony of the Old Testament 
waters, supplemented by the matenal results of excavation in 
Palestine, and by the late and scanty information preserved 
in the fragments of Plulo of Byblos But a very valuable 
source of early documentary evidence has been found during 
the last SIX years in the French excavations at Ras Shamra, 
the site of a city anciently known as Ugant, an important sea- 
port in the second millennium b c on the northern coast of 
Syna, near the modern Latakia The matenal consists of a 
large number of tablets containing a senes of poems of ntual 
and religious significance The contents of these tablets have 
enormously enlarged the boundanes of our knowledge of the 
religion of Palestine and Syna at the time when the Hebrews 
were beginning to settle in the country We have in them, 
m spite of much that is still uncertain, a remarkably detailed 
picture of the Canaanite pantheon, the pnesthood, the seasonal 
ntuals, the sacnficial system and its nomenclature, together 
with a number of important myths whose close relation to the 
ritual is immediately apparent The fact that the language of 
these documents is a Semitic dialect closely related to Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and the language of the various inscnbed monu- 
ments already known to us from Palestine and Syna, suggests 
that we may legitimately use the evidence of these tablets 
to form a picture of the general religious and social black- 
ground of Canaan in the middle of the second millennium B C 

Hence we shall now consider in turn the three hnes of 
evidence w'hich contnbute to such a picture 

First there is the evidence of the Old Testament waters 
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As far as the social and rehgious conditions of Canaan are 
concerned, the picture presented by the sagas of Genesis is 
remarkably devoid of detad and local colour We should 
not know from Genesis that Canaan in our period was a region 
of many small city states with a relatively high culture, as 
the evidence of the Tell el-Amarna Letters and of excavation 
shows References to sacred places, trees, wells, and stones 
are isolated from any cultural context The sacred standing 
stone at Bethel was, as the analogy from Gezer and other 
sites suggests, in all probability part of an elaborate Canaanite 
sanctuary where Jacob sought favourable omens for his 
journey The mention of Philistines in Canaan at this period 
is clearly an anachronism, and, like other traits in the book, 
shows that the compiler of the stories of the patriarchs was 
not in a position to give us an accurate histoncal picture of 
Canaan in the early part of the second millennium b c , but 
was wholly concerned with the religious value of the stones 
for his own times But the body of myths preserved in the 
first section of the book, and such incidents as the sacrifice of 
Isaac, the covenant ritual in chaj) 15, and the allusion to the 
practice of sacred prostitution in the story of Judah and Tamar, 
give hints of the conditions of belief and practice 111 Canaan at 
the time w’hen the Hebrews entered the land 

Further light on the state of religion in t .iiiaan at the 
time of the Hebrew settlement there is afforded by the large 
number of prohibitions contained in the various layers of 
Pentateuchal legislation These prohibitions imply that the 
forbidden practices existed among the Hebrews, and although 
only some of these practices are characterized as Canaanite 
by the legislators, it seems reasonable to infer that most 
of them belong to the general pattern of the fertility cult 
which, as wc know from the evidence of excavation and from 
the Ras Shamra texts, existed in Palestine before the entry of 
the Hebrews It is only possible here to refer briefly to some of 
these prohibited practices to dlustrate their general significance j 
First of all we find the prohibition of sacred prostitution, 
both male and female, and the reference to the " hire ” of the 
temple prostitutes shows that it was the usual custom for such 
gams to go into the temple revenues Moreover, vanous 
passages, some showing signs of editing to lemovo what the 
later religious jioint of view felt to be discreditable elements 
in the history of tlu' n ligion of the nation, jiiovi the existence 
of this institution at an early stage in Hebrew iiligion and of 
its survival to a comparatively late date 

We also have the piohibition of ritual tattooing and of 
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ritual disfi^rement and mutilation as a fiitterary custom, both 
probably dements in Canaamte religious practice ' One of the 
most frequentobjects of denunciation is the cult of themassehoth 
and the asheroth, the standing stones and the sacred poles, 
generally referred to in connexion with the cult of the 
Canaamte bamotk, or high places These cult objects should 
not be thought of as isolated elements, but rather as mtegrcil 
parts of an elaborate religious system, connected with a temple, 
as at Gezer and other excavated sites, and implying the 
existence of the general ritual pattern in which they were 
important symbols Indeed, the mam significance of these 
prohibitions which we are discussing is that they imply a 
condemnation, not of ntual practices in general, but of certain 
particular implications of the type of ritual which they repre- 
sented This IS borne out by the prohibition of customs 
which m themselves appear perfectly harmless There is, for 
instance, the prohibition in the Book of the Covenant of the 
practice of seetliing a kid in its mother's milk The evidence 
of the Ras Shamra texts shows that this practice formed part of 
a fertility ritual, and suggests that the prohibition was not 
due to humanitarian motives but to the knowledge of its 
original ritual meaning 

Not only prohibitions, however, boar witness to the nature 
of the early religious environment of the Hebrew immigrants 
into Canaan, but there are survivals in Hebrew ritual itself 
which point in the same direction We have already spoken 
of the survival of a ritual provision for “ siiis of ignorance ” 
and its implication Certain very striking elements in the 
ritual of the Day of Atonement suggest the survival of ancient 
sanctities, of dim fears of hostile spiritual powers i'he ritual 
by which the sins of the community are transferred to tne 
“ scape-goat ” which is then driven out into the desert for 
Azazel, &;ar the closest resemblance to the common Babylonian 
puhu, or substitution ritual, which is found in so many ritual 
texts, early and late Another similar survival is the grim 
water-ordeal for the wife suspected of unfaithfulness, a ritual 
which has its counterpart both in the early Assynan laws and 
in later codes 

Finally, at the very heart of early Hebrew religion, m its 
great seasonal feasts, we find important evidence of the 
presence of elements winch cannot but suggest the influence 
of a culture pattern winch the Hcbreivs were either faimhai 
with before their entry into Canaan or, more probably, whicl 
they came into contact with when they settled in the land 
Here the first part of our discussion to some extent coalesce 
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with the second because of the long-continued presence of 
Mesopotamian influence m Canaan. But a careful study of the 
ntual prescriptions for the Hebrew seasonal festivals, together 
with the evidence of the ntual psalms, affords a strong pre- 
sumption that a central feature of early Hebrew rehgion was 
a great New Year Festival whose outline in many ways re- 
sembled the general pattern of the corresponding Canaanite and 
Babylonian pattern As we are dealing at present with the 
question of the Canaanite background, and as the Hebrew 
evidence does not necessarily prove that the forms referred to 
are due to the influence of the Canaanite background, we shall 
leave the discussion of the point until we come to deal with the 
evidence from the Ras Shamra texts 

Turmng now to the excavational evidence, we find first 
of all that in all the important city sites excavated the exist- 
ence IS attested, by the middle Bronze Age, of a developed 
cult of the local god with temple, priesthood, and all the 
necessary cult-vessels and other sacred objects connected with 
the cult The temple arrangements show the existence of a 
sacrificial system the elaborate nature of which is further 
attested by the evidence of the Ras Shamra texts Although, 
according to Hebrew tradition, the institution of the kingship 
whose religious significance m the ancient East we have already 
referred to, was adopted by the Hebrew's comparatively late, 
yet it IS probable that earlier local attempts, such as those of 
Abimelech at Shechem, of Gideon, and possibly others of w’hich 
no record has been preserved, point to the influence of Canaarate 
kingship upon the Hebrews at an early date in tlieir history 
The existence of the mstitution in Canaan is abundantly proved, 
both by documentary evidence such as that of the Tell el- 
Amarna Letters and the Ras Shamra texts, and by such ex- 
cavational evidence as the sarcophagus of Ahiram at Byblos, 
or the seal of Atanahih at Taanach The latter affords such 
an interesting example of the nature of the Canaanite religious 
background in the middle of the second nuUenniuni B c that I 
m spite of its familiarity it may be bnefly referred to here 
The seal, a cylinder seal of the common Mesopotamian type, 
contains a cuneiform inscnption giving the name of the king 
and his father, and stating that he is the servant of Ncrgal, a 
Mesopotamian deity The pictorial part of the seal repre- 
sents the king clothed in a Mesojwtamian kaunakes doing 
homage to the god, who has the horned cap characteristic of 
gods on Mesopotamian seals and is dressed in an Egyptian 
tunic, while Egyptian hieroglyphic signs, such as the famibar 
ankh symbol, occupy the space round the figures No better 
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example could be adduced of the way in which Babylonian 
and Egyptian cultural influence mingled in the Canaamte 
background 

Although the well-known Samaria ivones belong to the 
early period of the Israehte monarchy, yet their close re- 
semblance to the Nimrud ivories and those from Arslan Tash, 
together with the predominantly Egyptian character of their 
art motives, bears further witness to the presence and influence 
of the mixed Canaamte religious background upon Hebrew 
culture 

The chief importance of the excavational evidence from 
Canaan during the middle and late Bronie periods lies m the 
great mass of cult objects, figurines, amulets, seals, vessels of 
every kind, censers, bearing witness to the existence of an 
elaborate ntual involving the existence of sacred buildings and 
sacred persons as the focus of a cult through which the desires 
and needs of the community were expressed Baudissm 
descnbes the general nature of Canaamte religion m the second 
millennium b c. m the following words “It is not possible 
to speak of a religion of the West Semites as an independent 
and homogeneous thing, since the Aramaian peoples who are 
comprised under this designation show m their religion as far 
back as we can trace them not only the influence of the 
Babylonians, which is also true in the case of the Phoenicians, 
but also the possession ol conceptions of the gods almost com- 
jiletely identical with those of the Babylonians, a fact which 
goes to prove how much the Aramaeans borrowed from the 
Babylonians, and how much the latter borrowed from the 
former ” (i^rfuwis und Eshmun, p 2) 

This statement may be supplemented by a quotation from 
a recent important book by Professors Graham and May 
entitled Culture and Conscience “The labours of the ex- 
cavator have brought to light m Palestine several interesting 
examples of late Bronze Age temples A study of the remams 
of these buildings and of the surviving objects associated with 
them cannot fail to leave the impression that in this age the 
influence of the great neighbouring cultures, especially those 
of Mesojxitamia and of the Nile \'allcy, was brought to bear 
more directly on this area Ihe world’s way of life was bemg 
more firmly than ever imposed on Canaan , nor is it difficult 
to see why this is so While the Hyksos power remained of 
impienal status, their wide pohtical connections made for such 
an interjxmetration of cultures , and Palestine, by reason of 
its location, became a natural focal point of diverse cultural 
influences After the collapse of their authority this clashing 
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of influence was intensified, because the Hyksos adventure 
had made the entire Near Eastern world, and especially E^pt, 
conscious of the strategic importance of the Syro-PaJestmian 
corridor, which, from this time on, became a bone of con- 
tention between the great powers It is, perhaps, a sound 
generalization that it was the audacious success of the Hyksos 
which stimulated the rise m the Near Eastern world of genuine, 
conscious, political imperialism , and in such an age any 
strategic and debateable area is bound to experience diverse 
cultural influences ” And again — “ On the whole, the evidence 
points to the conclusion that, while Mesopotamia stimulated 
most the fmth of this area, Egypt was more influential in the 
ordering of it " {op at pp 102-5) 

This general view of the nature of the Canaanite religious 
background 111 the second millennium b c is reinforced and 
amplified in detail by the new evidence of the Ras Shamra 
texts What can only be inferred from the excavational 
evidence and the witness of the Old Testament writers is set 
out clearly and decisively m these documents They give us 
a picture of the prosperous life of an important coastal city 
whose cultural history has already been traced back beyond 
the beginning of the second millennium, a city where many 
streams of culture mingled, Babylonian, Egyptian, Mycenaean, 
Hittite, Human, together with native Canaanite elements 
In the texts we have in poetic form a group of myths, clearly 
of a ntual nature, which show a close relation to the general 
myth and ntuad pattern prevalent in the ancient East at this 
period The matenal is far too extensive to be described in 
detail, but an excellent summary of the nature of the texts 
and of their beanng on Hebrew religion may be found in 
Dr J W Jack’s monograph, I he lias Shajnra Icxts and thevr 
Beanng on the Old Testament (T tx. T Clark) 

The general character of the myths and the rituals is 
agricultural, and directed to the securing of the seasonal 
rams and of the fertihty of crops and herds The principal 
cycle of myths takes the form of the story of a conflict between 
Aleyan-Baal, who represents the principle of fertihty, and Mot, 
who represents the opposmg forces of sterility and death 
We have the myth of the death and resurrection of the god 
in various forms, and similarly of the ritual combat There 
IS a reference to a conflict between Baal and a seven-headed 
dragon which presents close resemblances with the references 
in Hebrew poetry to the conflict between Jahweh and the 
dragon The ritual of the sacred marriage recurs repeatedly, 
and the connexion between the institution of temple pros- 
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titutes and that ntual is fully established. The evidence 
shows the existence of an elaborate sacrificial ntual, and the 
names of the vanous types of offering present surpnsmg 
parallels with the Levitical nomenclature in the Old Testament, 
proving that many of these technical terms which Old Testa- 
ment cnticism has hitherto regarded as the product of the 
post-exilic penod belong in fact to the early background of 
Hebrew religion Indeed, parallels with the language of the 
Old Testament are so numerous as to prove beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that the religious situation portrayed by these 
texts must be regarded as an essential element in the early 
background of Hebrew religion 

A brief quotation from Professor S A Cook's indispensable 
book The Religion of jtncient Palestine in the Light ofArchcBology, 
in which he refers to recent excavational work at Beth-Shan, 
may serve to bring this part of our discussion to a close 
" Of Beth-Shan it must suffice to say that the cultural history 
points to Egypt, Crete (linear signs), and Cyprus, to the 
Anatolian Hatti, and to Babylonia It supplements the 
discoveries at Byblos, and gives us a vivid picture of the 
religious and other conditions in this part, at least, of Pales- 
tine, and of the indebtedness to surrounding lands ” [op cit, 
P 98) 

Thus the broad conclusions which may be drawn from 
these three lines of evidence are that the religious background 
of Canaan in the second millennium b c was characterized 
by the intermingling of many streams of influence, and m 
particular by the influence of Mesopotamia and Egypt The 
type of religion thu^ produced was adapted to the nature of 
the country and was predominantly agncultural The kmg 
had the same central place m the cult, and the mam lines of 
the cult followed the pattern of a seasonal ntued in which the 
death and resurrection of the god, represented by the kmg, 
a ritual combat, a sacred marriage, and a procession were 
the mam features Round these central elements were 
grouped the institutions of the temple and its cultus, the 
priesthood, the sacrificial system, and all the lesser details of 
daily rehgious hfe by which the desires, needs, and emotions 
of the community w ere expressed 

It IS in such a picture as this, rather than in the assumption 
of a primitive animism displaying itself in a cult of sacred 
trees, wells, and pillars, however true the assumption may be, 
that the actual early background of Hebrew religion as it 
developed itself in Canaan is to be envisaged. It is possible 
that such an animism or animalism underlies the beginnings 
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of culture in the Nile Valley, in Mesopotamia, and in Canaan , 
but such antecedents lie so far back in the mists of remote 
time that it is difficult to assign any definite place to them 
in the shaping of the general religious background of the 
Hebrews Religion m Canaan had for so long been exposed 
to many streams of external cultural influence that it is almost 
imjxissible to determine whether any particular feature con- 
sidered in isolation, such as the presence in various parts of 
Canaan of sacred trees, wells, and eminences, represents a 
genuine survival of primitive ammistic beliefs, or a simpli- 
fication and degradation of elements belonging to a more 
developed stage of religion 

There is one more point to be dealt with before we con- 
clude this survey, namely, the nature 'of the religion which 
the Hebrews brought with them when they came into Canaan. 
Two separate problems meet us here first, the question of 
the nature of the religion of those Hebrew settlers whose 
movements are represented by the sagas of Genesis, and 
secondly, the nature of the Jahweh-cult which, according to 
the tradition of Exodus, was promulgated by Moses among 
the Hebrew tribes who had escaped from Egypt, during 
their sojourn in the wilderness of Sinai With regard to the 
first question it can only be said that there is not enough 
evidence in Genesis to warrant any conclusions The point 
of view of the compiler of the stones is that of a much later 
stage in the history of Hebrew religion For instance, we find 
Abraham, in the story of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain, occupied with the problem of the moral government 
of the world, and Jahweh is “ the Judge of all the earth ” 
We hear of altars being built in various places, but nothing 
concerning a priesthood, a cult, or sacnfices, except in the 
case of Noah There are elements in the Jacob-saga which 
piomt to a very early stage in religious development, for 
instance, the story of Jacob's conflict with a supernatural 
adversary We also have details such as the account of thf 
institution of circumcision which clearly reflect the desire of 
a later age to refer the origin of what had come to be regarded 
as a distinctiv c Jewish nte to the ancestor of the race Hence, 
while it IS probable that the religion of the first Hebrew 
settlers in Canaan did not differ greatly from that of the 
inhabitants of the country, we have not the necessary material 
to construct even a conjectural picture of the nature of their 
gods and of their religious practices 

With regard to the second pioint, the Hebrew tradition 
represents Jahweh as being the god of the Midianites, apparently 
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a pastoral desert tnbc, and associates him with Sinai as a 
god of thunder, lightning, and storm But for the nature of 
his cult we are dependent upon the early ntual legislation m 
the Book of the Covenant, and there the Hebrews are already 
treated as an agricultural people, settled in Canaan The 
Passover has been treated by Robertson Smith and others 
after him as containing elements of a nomadic or pastoral 
type of ntual, combined later with an agncultural seasonal 
festlv^ll This is possible, but the details are capable of 
another interpretation With regard, then, to the onginai 
nature of Jahwism it can only be said that in the form in which 
the records have reached us, it is impossible to differentiate 
the hypothetical nomadic element in the religion from the 
later agncultural form of the cult While it is undeniable 
that the tradition of a sterner, simpler form of religion con- 
nected with the desert underlies the prophetic protest against 
the Canaamte type of cult, it must be remembered that there 
are at least three possible sources of such a nomadic tradition 
It IS generally admitted that all the successive waves of 
Semitic settlement in the Fertile Crescent, as it is somewhat 
erroneously called, came originally from Arabia Hence the 
nomadic tradition may just as well have existed among 
the Semitic inhabitants of Mesopotamia, the Aramaeans, the 
Amontes, or the Canaanites themselves, as among the ancestors 
of the Hebrew people Secondly, the tradition of a wilder- 
ness sojourn is too deeply imbedded in the records of the 
Hebrews to be devoid of historical foundation, but it is com- 
plicated by the fact, now generally accepted, that not all the 
component elements of what was later the Hebrew nation 
were in Egypt and passed through the experiences of the 
bondage and the wilderness sojourn Hence this possible 
source of nomadic tradition with its contnbution to the picture 
of the background of Hebrew religion must be interpreted in 
the light of the history of the growth of the histoncal tradition 
Thirdly, there is little doubt that an infiltration of elements 
from Arabia and its fringes into Palestine continued to take 
jilace at interval'- dunng the history of the Hebrew people 
up to and possibly even after the end of the monarchy Hence 
it IS almost impiossible to determine the source of the nomadic 
element in the Hebrew religious tradition It is, however, 
quite possible that the Hebrew tendency towards monotheism 
may have been due in pait to the presence of the nomadic 
element in its religious background 

Hence it may be said in conclusion that the picture of the 
early background of Hebrew religion derived from the various 
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sources at our disposal, new and old, is one which could hardly 
have been put together from the accounts of the Old Testa- 
ment writers We are forced to recognize the necessity of 
using external sources in order to understand the rock from 
which the Hebrews were hewn, the hole of the pit from which 
they were digged Coming into Canaan at intervals during 
the second millennium b c , the separate groups which ulti- 
mately made up the nation found an ancient civilization, 
with an agricultural type of cultus, organized into small 
city states The gener^ pattern of that civilization was 
determined by the convergence of many streams of culture, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt being the predominant influences 
The religion which the ancestors of the Hebrews brought with 
them probably did not differ very widely from that of the 
environment into which they entered, and after their settle- 
ment such differences as did exist would tend to disappear 
Nevertheless, nomadic ideals survived in those districts of 
Hebrew occupation where agricultural elements were weaker, 
and possibly were reinforced by fresh accessions from the 
desert In contrast with the official prophets, who were 
attached to the temple and the court and formed part of the 
general fertility type of religion prevalent in the early period 
of the monarchy, the new prophets wuth whom the protest 
onginated seem to have come from those parts of the country 
where such nomadic ideals survived, in tin hill country where 
pastoral pursuits were the mam occupation of the p( ople 
We find that the protest gradually comes to embrace 
the whole pattern of the religion which had its source in the 
mixed background which we have atti inpti d to describe 
Indeed, the new conception of God, and the rejection of all 
the traditional ntual forms, teinjile, ark, and sacrihcial 
system, can only be rightly understood against the back- 
ground of a religion where the god W'as the incarnation of the 
desires and material needs of the community, a god who 
annually died and rose again, a cult whose roots were in the I 
earth and of the earth 
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XI THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 

I, Nomadic Religion and the Beginnings or Yahwism 

We have no direct and contemporary evidence as to the 
religion of Israel prior to its settlement in Canaan The 
earliest relevant documents belong as literature to a period 
subsequent to that settlement by several centuries, and are 
coloured by the later expcnence to an extent which it is difficult 
to estimate in detail They contain, however, earlier records, 
such as songs, sayings, and oracles, which have doubtless come 
by oral transmission from a remote past The evidence is so 
far conclusive that the Hebrew people passed through a longer 
or shorter nomadic jieriod which greatly influenced its subse- 
quent history in Canaan, and that those tribes which were to 
become the nucleus of the future nation drew their inspiration 
from a striking deliverance from Egyptian control, which was 
ascribed by their prophet-leader, Moses, to the power and 
purpose of Yahweh 

From the retrospective evidence of the Old lestament, 
supplemented by what is known of the ways of Bedouin Arabs 
m ancient and modern times we tan form a picture of this 
nomadic background, and again-t it we can throw into contrast 
the new religion of the Israelites based on the redemption from 
Egypt The unit of the nomadic life was the clan {mishpachah) , 
the group of families wath a real or artificial (covenanted) 
blood-tie, loosely conti oiled by the sheikhs, or heads of families 
The size of the clan was dictated by practical considerations 
(W R Smith, Kinship a>id Marriage in Ear!y Arabia, -pp 36 ft ) 
it could not be so small as to be defenceless against the penis 
of the desert, and it could not be so large as to exceed the 
grazing and watenng facilities of its own range of wandenngs 
Naturally, it was a nhgious as well as a social unit, as were all 
such groups m ancunt times 'Ihis corporate consciousness 
continued in Canaan, notwithstanding the disintegrating 
effects of local settlement Tims we hear of Davud being 
summoned from the court of Saul to attend a clan sacnfice at 
Bethlehem (i Sam 20“) 

The general character of this nomadic religion pnor to 
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Yahwism has been well defined as " a p)olydemonisin tinged 
with polytheism ’’ (Lods), such as could centre m the cult of a 
holy mountain (like Sinai), or a holy oasis (like Kadesh). This 
type of religion is specially linked with natural objects con- 
cerning the life and welfare of the clan or tnbe, namely, springs, 
trees, rocks, sun, moon and stars, together with flocks, herds' 
and the wild creatures of the desert As an illustration from 
this nomadic period we have the “ Song of the Well ” (Num 
2 i 17 . 18) There would be primitive forms of sacrifice of a 
simple kind (not including the bumt-offering), and chiefly 
concerned with the disposal of the mysterious blood Further, 
there would be magical ntes to work good or ill, fear of the 
dead, expressed in “ mourning ” customs, and the general 
atmosphere of animism Many of these things survived into 
the later religion of Israel, such as the ordeal of jealousy 
(Num 5 *^'®'), the goat for Azazel on the Day of Atonement 
(Lev ), purification from pollution through contact with 
a corpse by the use of the ashes from burning a red cow (Num. 
19). In particular, we may note the custom of blood revenge, 
at first indiscnmmate and as unlimited as that of Lamech’s 
desert-song (Gen 4®® ®^), afterwards controlled by the relatively 
merciful limitation of the Ux tahoms (Ex 21®® ®®) The primi- 
tive justice still administered m the desert by the sheikhs of 
the clan (cf Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 1 248, 249) is illustrated 
by the account of the day-to-day administration of Moses 
(Ex 18) 

Against this nomadic background the redemptive act of 
Yahweh in dehvenng these semi-nomadic Israelites on the 
borders of Egypt from the wrath of Pharaoh stands out clearly 
as something new, something that never ceased to be a " well 
of salvation ’’ from which inspiration and new hope could be 
drawn through all the generations to come The essence of 
the redemptive act is described m the story of the crossing of 
the Red Sea, " which the Egyptians essaying to do were 
swallowed up ” (Heb ii®*) The act is glonlud m the “ Song 
of Moses " (Ex 15*'®®) of much later date, but its nucleus is 
the couplet of Miriam’s song (v **), which may well go back to 
the event 


" Sinf,' ye to Yahweh, for he is higlily txaltid 
Horse and rider hath he thrown into the sea ' 

Who was this Vahw'ch, who henceforth became the God of 
Israel ? Etymology yields no clear light, and the words of 
Ex 3’^, '■ I am that I am ” should rather be translated " I will 
be that I will be ” (R \^ 3rd mar ), a play upon the name that 
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makes it purposely enigmatic, and suggestive of the future 
revelation through events Alleged pre-Mosaic occurrences of 
a related divine name Ya{u) in Babylonian inscnptions are 
doubted by competent authorities, and the earliest attested 
instance of the name outside Israel docs not carry us back 
beyond the eighth century b c (Hamath and N Syria) At 
Horeb, Yahweh declares to Moses that He is " the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob” (E m Ex 3“), whilst a later document (P in Ex. 6”) 
declares that He was known to them as El Shaddat On the 
other hand, Gen 4^* (J) implies that the name “ Yahweh ” 
had been used from the beginning The most plausible con- 
jecture as to the immediate introduction of the name Yahweh 
to Moses and the Israelites traces it to the Kemtes Moses, 
during his enforced exile from Egypt, is said to have married 
the daughter of Jethro the priest of Midian (Ex 3') belonging 
to Its Kenite branch (judg i>«, 4“), who takes the initiative 
in offering sacrifice when Israel is at the holy mountain (Ex 
18'®) The Kemtes may be connected with Cain (same word 
in Hebrew) who bore the Yahweh-sign (Gen 4**) , to 
them belonged the lat< r Jonadab, the Kechabite Yahwist 
(i Chron 2’“) 

However this ma> bo, our concern is with the attnbutes 
ascribed to Yaliwth by the Israeliti^ rather than with the 
prior history and nuaning of the name We find Him 
iiK'ahzid at the niountam of Sinai (Horeb) where He is associ- 
ated with seismic, \olcanic or storm phenomena, these 
featUR s pi isist into tile latrr history j judg 5* Hab 3“ , 
Ps 18“'^) He is also tonmeted with Kadesh, the “holy” 
place, which was aNo known as " Spring of judgement " 
(Gen 14"), inijiljmg some form of water-oracle (Num 
cf Ex 17' ') He became Israel’s war-god from the beginning, 
as in the ancient fragment of song " Rise up, O Yahweh, and 
let thine i nemies be seattered ” (Num lo’*) But none of 
these associations oi attributes are sufficient to distinguish 
Yahweh from tin goifs of otln r bemitic peoples, such as the 
Moabites wlio -jieak of their god, Kemosh much as the early 
Israelites did of \aliweh What was it that made the 
essential and vital ditlerence, a dilterence that must go back, 
in some degtei, to Mosts ^ At hast two distinctive features 
emerge, which go far to exjilain the subsequent developments 
The fust li that S ahw. h 1^ rt'jiu -e nted as taking the initiative 
in freely choosing Israel as His jhojiIo ( 1 ‘.\ 3' , cf Deut 7® *) 
Ihis Is an ethical act, involving that treedoin which is the 
fundamental pnnciph of inoiahty In the Semitic nature- 

19 
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religion, especially as we shall see it in the Baalism of Canaan, 
the god IS fundamentally linked with his people by quasi- 
physical ties He depends on them as they on him If they 
are defeated in battle, he is defeated, as we see from the ideas 
represented on the Moabite Stone concerning both Kemosh 
and Yahweh Doubtless, the lower religion of Israel itself, the 
popular and even the official religion of the mass of the people 
continued on this level, as we can see from the rebuke of Amos 
In this, as m other respects, he recalls the old nomadic tradi- 
tion by insisting on the moral character of the relation between 
Yahweh and Israel (3^) This makes the “ Day of Yahweh ” 
no inevitable victory of Israel, but (for a sinful people) a day 
of defeat and punishment (5*®) In this free choice of Israel 
(cf Deut 4®’), there is the germ of the whole moral concep- 
tion of Yahweh which distinguished the eighth-century 
prophets, and forms a unique element in the religion of 
Israel 

The second feature is that Yahwism begins and is founded 
on a redemptive act of history The only definition of Yahweh 
IS " the out-of-Egypt-bringing God,” as a German might say 
(Ex 20® , 1 Kings 12^® , Hosea 12®) He is knovn by what he 
does, not simply by what he says through the sacred oracle, 
(Unm and Thummim), or through the tribal custom In 
that self-disclosure in act lies the beginning and the prophecy 
of the subsequent revelation through history This meant 
that God was for ever inspiring His people to sing a new song 
of thanksgiving, that (until the much later days of written 
revelation) the religion was always able to keep abrc‘ast of the 
times, and to adjust itself to new needs, that there was always 
the hope of some great thing yet to be, out of which w'as to 
develop the prophetic faith m a divine purpose (oiitrolling all 
history and bnnging it to its final goal (\Vc owe to Israel’s 
prophets and apocalyptists the conception of the unity of 
history ) 

Thus, along two great lines of development the work of 
the jirophcts w'as initiated It was fitting, therefore, that 
Israel’s kadtr and Yahweh 's interpreter at thi-, ejioch should 
be regarded as the first of the great prophets, to be followed by 
Samuel, Natlian, Ahijah, Elijah, Elisha, and Micaiah, and so to 
the culmination of jirophecy in the period betwetn the eighth 
and sixth centuries Moses is re'presenti d by lati'r ages as 
unique in Ins relation to Yahweh (Ex 33", Niim 12* ®, 
Deut 34'") lliat representation is so hir justified that the 
uniqueness of Israel’s religion begins in the ” covenant ” 
enacted through him between Yahweh and Israel (Ex 24*’*) 
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2 The Influence of Canaanite Religion 

We are to think, then, of a semi-nomadic group of Hebrew 
tribes which had escajied from Egyptian control under the 
leadership of Moses, and were united by faith in Yahweh as 
the delivering God of Israel This group may have been 
joined by other nomads, as it turned its eyes towards the settled 
land of Canaan, into which other Hebrews had made their 
way since, at least, the Amama period (c 1400) What did 
this group of Yahweh-worshippers bring with them in the way 
of religious institutions ’ What were the new influences to 
which they were exposed in Canaan ^ What effect had these 
on the faith that Yahweh was the one and only national God 
of Israel ^ • 

They were already famdiar with the conception of holy 
places (Kadesh and Sinai) at which their God could be speci- 
ally worshipped with due ntes, and would be thus prepared to 
find and use similar holy places in Canaan They had re- 
latively simple forms of sacrifice to Him, of which the most 
common was probably that disposal of the animal’s blood at 
a stone representing the Deity which is illustrated by Saul's 
injunction on the battlefield (x Sam The two chief 

types of pre-cxilic sacrifice, namely, burnt-offenngs and 
“ peacc-ofYerings,” are mentioned in connexion wnth the 
covenant at Sinai (Ex 24®) and the latter at least — the com- 
munion meal — goes back to these early days Offerings of 
firstlings seem to have been connected with the important 
full moon festival of the spnng-time, known as the " Passover," 
which was subsequently to be united wath the Canaanite 
agricultural festival of " Unleavened Bread ” The very 
ancient verses about the ark of the covenant (Num 10®^ -®) 
suggest that this portable shrine or throne, with which 
Yahweh’s presence was in some way identified, goes back to the 
nomadic period We do not know whether it was empty or 
whether, for example, it contained sacred stones But it is 
very unlikely that these stone-' had tlie Decalogue inscnbed 
upon them, since tins seems to be a much later codification of 
Hebrew religion and moraIit>, inHuenccd by the teaching of 
the great prophets Circuniiisioii seems to have been a pre- 
Yaliwistic rite, tliough the new faith was eventually to giv'e it a 
new meaning 

The faith of flu- Israehti-s 111 Yahweh .rs their war-god was 
confirmed by tlair successful, though very partial and in- 
complete, invasion of Canaan As they settled down there, 
they were exposed to religious influences of a kind very different 
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from those of the desert True, these Canaanites were pre- 
dominantly a Semitic people, and in some respects doubtless 
shared the beliefs and practices of their nomadic kinsfolk, 
eg as to the power of blessings and curses, magic and divina- 
tion, and customs relating to death But the economic 
differences in the agricultural life of a settled people had led 
to important religious developments amongst them Chief 
of these was the worship of the local Baalim, to whom was 
asenbed the fertility of the soil and of the flocks and herds. 
The result was a type of nature worship, with the " sympathetic 
magic ” of sexual acts (sacred prostitution) at its centre 
With the " Baal ” or “ lord ” of the local sanctuary, repre- 
sented by the stone pillar (Mazzebah), w'as linked the goddess 
Asherah, symbolized by the wooden po^t bearing that name, 
a conventionalized form of the sacred tree (Judg 6^“, where 
it IS “ cut down ”) At early periods, the stone pillar was 
regarded as the actual dwelling of the god (cf Betli-el, " house 
of God,” Gen 28*® The Canaanites had also manjMdols, 

chiefly however of the statuette type, used for aimilets From 
them was probably derived the bull -worship of Israel (i Kings 
) The story of the making of the golden calf by Aaron 
(Ex 32) IS usually regarded as an indin ( t condeiiination of 
this northern cult, similar to the direct condemnation bv Hosea 
(Hosea 8® 10®, 13^) 

Excavations of Canaanite sanctuaries have brought to 
light altars on which victims were sacrificed by the knife, and 
there is some evidence also that victims wire burnt This 
appears to be confirmed by the Kas Sliainra table ts Scholars 
have hesitated to accept Dussaud’s theory (based on much 
later evidence) that the Hebrew sacrificial system was in 
large part denved from the Canaanite ritual, though there 
can be little doubt that it was deeply influenced by it, eg by 
the custom of the bumt-offenng The Canaanites sometimes 
offered human sacrifices, especially at the foundation of a new 
building (cf I Kings 16®*) They had their festivals, as at the 
vintage -.eason (Judg g^’), and it is probable that the three 
great festivals of the settled Hebrews followed Canaanite 
usage, smc< tiny are agricultural (except for the Passover 
elements linked with the first) We may also suppose that 
much of the H( brew mythology, ultimately going back to 
Egyptian and Babylonian beliefs, reached Israel by way of the 
Canaanites, whose land had long been under the influence of 
Egypt and Babylon On these and other matters the recent 
discovery of the Kas Shamra tablets may be expect(‘d to throw 
considerable light, when the texts have been more fully studied 
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A point of particular interest in connexion with Canaanite 
influence is the origin of the Nebi'im, or ecstatic prophets 
The earhest reference to such prophecy m Palestine is to be 
found in an incident at Byblos, about iioo B c , where the 
prince has refused to receive a certain Wenamon (Unamun) 
who is in charge of an image of the god Amun It is recorded 
that whilst the prince was engaged in sacrificing to his own 
gods, the god took possession of one of his pages, who cried in 
a " prophetic ” frenzy " Bring the god hither ' Bring the 
messenger that hath him It is Amun that sent him, it is he 
that caused him to come " (Erman, The Literature of the Ancient 
E^piians, p 177, E T ) Later on, wc find four hundred and 
fifty “ prophets " of Baal at Carmel, dancing round his altar 
and mutilating themselves to attract his attention (i Kings 
18“ **) To such bands of “ prophets ” there is a close Hebrew 
parallel in the story of the band met by Saul (i Sam 10® *• , 

igiQn 'j Whatever the ultimate origin of the Nebi’im of this 
type — whether thi'y derive from the early Semites or from 
Aryans of Asia Minor— whatever their relation to the great 
prophets of Israel, there seems little doubt that the intro- 
duction of ecstatic prophecy into the religion of Israel was due 
to Canaanite influence (cf Jepsen, Xabi, pp 246, 247) 

It IS not, however, m this or that detail that the chief 
significance of the Canaanite influences consists It is rather in 
the general character of the Canaanite Baalism as a type of 
nature-worship and its strong entrenchment in the agncultural 
life of Canaan, a life in which the Israelites necessarily shared 
The challenge was twofold, first through the temptation to 
add Baalism to Yahwisni as a supplementary cult, with an 
important and essential department of its own (since Yahw'eh 
had nothing to do with agriculture) and second, to keep 
Yahweh as the one and only (iod of Israel, but to conceive 
Him as the apotheosis of a Baal, m fact to " Baalizo ” Yahweh 
Instead of the stern and jealous Deity of the desert, the God of 
the storm and the larthquake and the battle, requiring from 
His jieople a moral obedience, of however crude a type, He 
tended to become the God of luxurious plenty, sexual in nature 
and in worship Elijah won the battle against the first danger 
in the ninth century, Baalism being represented by Melkart 
of Tyre , Amos and Hosea contested the second in the eighth 
century 

The struggle between Baalism and Yahwism was of the 
greatest importance tor the development of the idea of Yahw'eh 
Only as a religion has to meet the challenge of its opposite 
does it discover its own nature and potential strength The 
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old naturalistic elements in the conception of Yahweh were 
sublimated into features of His occasional theophany, and His 
power over Nature was more and more developed in idea, 
until there arose the conception of Him as the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth The ethical conceptions which were 
latent in Yahweh’s free choice of Israel were equally developed 
and emphasized The old nomadic morality, crude and stem 
as it might be, was felt by the nobler minds to be mfimtely 
better than the sensuality of the Canaamtes 

The Yahwism which entered Canaan with the Israelites 
was itself of great social and political influence It became the 
centre and basis of nationality, as we can see from the Song of 
Deborah Here the tribes are rallied in the name of Yahweh , 
that IS their one common bond Yafiweh comes from His 
ancient abode in Sinai (Judg 5* to the help of His people 
against Canaanite pressure, and those who do not come to the 
help of Yahweh against the mighty are bitterly cursed (i; 

The people who were to lose their political existence and become 
primarily a religious community, in the far-off post-exilic 
days, were here constituted into a people by their onginal faith 
They were able to absorb many elements in Canaan without 
losing their own identity, because of their faith in Yahweh 
This applies both to other Hebrews already settled there who 
were brought to join them (eg “ Asher,” and other ” con- 
cubine ” tnbes), and also to the Canaamtes thenisdves who 
were gradually absorbed No more striking example could be 
found of the political pow'er of an intense religious faith, 
operating like a magnet amongst the scattered and varied 
inhabitants of what has been called ” a land of tribes,” a 
land of which the topography makes for disunion rather than 
union 


3 The Religion of the Pre-Exilic Profiiets 
The moral element in the conception of Yahweh, which 
has been emphasized as present from the beginning, found its 
clearest and fullest expression in the religion of the greater 
prophets, from the eighth to the sixth century Elijah is 
their true forerunner, not only in the mattei of Naboth’s 
vineyard, but also in his return to Horeb to recover his 
inspiration and strength The Rechabites (Jer 35®'' , cf 
2 Kings 10’® 23 ) not only abjured viniculture and agriculture 
in general, but carried their nomadism to the point of con- 
tinuing to dwell in tents We can see the nomadic tradition 
very clearly in Amos, the first of the great senes He denounces 
in Puntan fashion the luxury and " culture ” of the northern 
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kingdom (3’® **, 4^. 5*1, 6 * *), and its elaborate and exces- 
sive religiosity 5***®) He contrasts his own times 

with the days of the desert, when there were no such sacri- 
fices and offerings in the worship of Yahweh (5*® , the words 
can be taken as expressing a relahve truth, in view of what 
was said about nomadic religion) One of the most significant 
features of this prophetic movement is illustrated in the 
opening chapter of Amos, where nationality is transcended, 
and moral standards are applied to man as man, of whatever 
nation Hosea brings out the deeper thought of the import- 
ance of the inner attitude as the source of conduct (4*®, 5*, 14) 
Out of his personal expenence of sorrowful love, he enters 
into the very heart of God’s grace (ii®) He also hopes for 
a new beginning as from the wilderness (2’* '®), and bitterly 
denounces the influences of Canaan Micah shares the more 
democratic outlook of the desert in his attitude towards the 
oppressed poor (3^ ®) Though Isaiah belongs to a different 
social level, he is not less indignant at the treatment of the 
helpless 5’ ®, io‘ His scorn for Canaanite idolatry 

(2®) is matched by his condemnation of ceremonial worship 
without morality His own sense of the true attitude 

of man before the Holy One of Israel is shown in the-^aceQunt 
of his call (6) But this attitude towards the externals* rd 
worship lb most explicit and pronounced in J^emiah (j?'® 

In the spirit of Amos, he thinks of the nomadic 
one in which God gave no commandments cobccrning burnlF 
offerings or saenhees (7*®), which at least inrJu^s’ lhaT’T^ 
elaborate ritual asenbed to Moses in the Ti 
unknown to both these prophets The wilderness days were 
the time of Israel's golden youth (2* ®) In the spint of Amos, 
also, Jeremiah contrasts the luxurious dwelling of Jehoiakim 
with the simpler life of his father Josiah, w'hose glory was 
not in cedar panelling and vermilion paint, but in judging 
the cause of the poor (22** *’) In relation to man, as in 
relation to God, the essentials of life are moral This is the 
cardinal message of the great prophets, and their perennial 
monument is that they have made it a commonplace of our 
religious theory, whatever may hold of our practice 

What IS the relation of these prophets, with their highly 
developed moral and religious teachmg, to such “ prophecy ’ 
as we have ascribed to Canaanite influence, e.g that of the 
ecstatics encountered by Saul ^ By some scholars, the view 
has been, and is, taken that the canomcal prophets are the 
direct descendants of these early Nebt'tm, and continue in 
greater or less degree their ecstatic and abnormal behaviour 
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(so e g. Gunkel, Holscher, and T H Robinson) Others 
(« g Davidson, Volz, Jepsen) clearly distinguish and indeed 
contrast the two classes , Davidson, for example, says of the 
canonical prophets, " the violent excitation usual in early 
prophecy had almost disappeared (the prophet) was 

conscious of being an independent individual person his 

communion with God was a communion of two moral persons ” 
(HDB, iv 115a) There is, however, far too much evidence 
of psychological abnormality for it to be explained away, 
even in Jeremiah, whose prophetic consciousness comes 
nearest to this moral definition He was controlled from 
without, and as it seemed to him irrationally (20’ ®) , he 
saw strange visions (4^^ “oj _ jjp jq wait ten days on one 

occasion for the desired word of Vahwi'h (42’) There seems 
to have been no difference between the forms of “ false ’’ 
prophecy and the true , the difference was in the moral and 
religious quality of the message (Jer 22)^ Jeremiah 

was unable ai the time to denounce as false the prophecy 
of Hananiah, contradicting his own (28®) The element of 
important truth in those vu-ws which mininu/e or diny the 
" ecstatic ” element is that in the canonical jiropliets this 
element \Nas thrust from the centre to the circumference of 
their teaching Something of the old forms remained theirs, 
and without it they would not have recognised tlumselves 
or have been recognized by others as dninely commissioned 
prophets But thev had risen far above the former levels , 
they were individuals emboldened to challenge the nation 
or its kings, not bands of professional dervishes echoing the 
royal policy This i^ well brought out in the contrast of one 
of their forerunners, Micaiah, with the four hundred court 
prophets of Ahab (i Kings 22®® ) 

Another aspect of thi spirituality of the greati r prophets 
IS seen in their attitudi towards idols, from Hosea onwards 
We may regard this j,s the negative side of then positive 
emphasis on morality Implicitly at least, thev substituted 
their own moral consciousn<-ss for tin material im.igi as the 
means of approach to God. and of the realization of His 
presence This may be regarded as the most important 
Old Testament preparation for the C hristian doctrine of the 
Incarnation No material image is woithy to represent God , 
the truest n luc s( ntation of Him is found in the highest and 
most spiritual charactcristu s of human personality 

The '' ithical theism ' of the projihets found its necessary 
sanctions through the interpretation of current ev< nts and of 
the background of pohtica' history The fact that Israel lay 
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m the comdor between the great empires of the Nearer East, 
those of Egypt and Mesopotamia, had consequences as 
important for religion as for pohtics The chequered history 
of Israel brought great opportunities for religion to develop 
through the very demands made by it How different was the 
lot of Moab, lying off the main route ’ " Moab hath been at 
case from his youth, and he hath settled on his lees, and hath 
not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither hath he gone 
into captivity " (Jer 48**) The prophets of Israel had to 
face a challenge as severe as any people could be called to meet 
On the one hand, there was the confidence in a divine election 
of Israel, as true for the prophet w'ho moralized it as for the 
people who materialized it On the other, there was the 
repeated disappointment of political hopes, after the transient 
successes under David and Solomon, and finally, the two 
captivities, and the cessation of political independence The 
faith of the prophets, both in quantity and in quality, is seen 
in their refusal to accept such events as implying anv failure of 
the divini' purpose They persistently reinterpreted that 
purpose to meet the new denials of it They regarded political 
overthroM or social disaster as the penalty for social immorality, 
so that what had seemed to hide God really revealed Him It 
IS important to sec ho\s this propliotic faith works out in 
practice Isaiah is the clearest example of it History, he 
says, is under the control of God {22" , cf 5'^, io‘®) Since 
His purpose cannot fail, there will be a " righteous remnant ” 
(8'® '*), evtn though tlie nation as a whole be condemned 
But tliat righteous remnant will need a local habitation, and 
so Zion will stand, whatever tlu Assvrians may do (28*®. 
cf 7») Isaiah is pre-< imnentlv the prophet of faith and his 
faith makes its fact by a n'solute reinterpretation of the bare 
event, as well as bs unbroken confidence about the true Israel’s 
future It is significant of the variety of such interpretation 
of history that Isaiah's eontemporary, Micah, proclaimed the 
downfall of Jerusalem at that very crisis (j'- , cf Jer 26^*) 
The overthrow of Israel constantly asserted by the pre-exilic 
prophets was not, indeed, a merely political inference, but 
neither w'as it a nierel\ moral inference It was a unity 
intuitively iKTceived, vet one that can be analysed by us into 
these two lines of approach, since the prophets nev'er taught 
without refeieiice to, and often prompting from, contemporary' 
events, though then teatliiiig can never be resolved into shrewd 
political calculation 

The religion of the eighth-century prophets was driven 
underground during tlie pagan reaction of Manafiseh’s long 
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reign (692-6393 c ) but reappeared in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
of which the central portion (12-26, 28) was the programme of 
Josiah’s reformation in 621 b c (2 Kings 22, 23) There are, 
of course, many ancient elements in this book, as in all codes 
of law, but its characteristic quality is not in these, but in 
their manner of presentation and their general setting, and 
especially in the present introductions (i-ii) We see the 
mfluence of the prophets, especially of Hosea, in both the 
humanitarian morality and in the centralization of worship 
and festivals at Jerusalem in order to secure their purification 
and adequate control We note in particular the command to 
love God, because He can be seen to bie lovable in His redemptive 
work (6* ® , cf 

The most interesting figure in Old* Testament prophecy, 
Jeremiah, was a contemporary of this reformation and seems 
at first to have supported it (ii) If so, the resultant emphasis 
on the temple, as though this guaranteed security, subsequently 
alienated him (7“ , cf 26) , and he may even have had 
Deuteronomy in view when he spoke of the false pen of the 
scribes having wrought falsely (8*) It was inevitable that 
the Deuteronomic reform, however necessary a compromise 
between prophetic and pnestly mtercsts, should work out in 
favour of those who represented the institutional side of religion 
But Jeremiah, besides his anti-sacnficial attitude, was also a 
pronounced individualist Through his own experience of the 
revelation of God to the inner man, he w'as led to the con- 
viction that the only cure for social and religious ills must be 
found in a " new covenant ” (31®'" ), m strong and explicit 
contrast with such an externally expressed covenant as 
Deuteronomy had set forth His personal experience of God 
(e g opened out a new epoch of religion, and is reflected 

in many subsequent psalms He had discovered that the true 
Israelite, as well as his God, could do without a tunple, and 
therefore he could contemplate the overthrow of the state 
without fear, though with profound sympathy with those who 
would suffer through it In many other aspects also — his 
personal communion with God, the spirituality of his religious 
emphasis, his shnnking from, and yet acceptance of, a divine 
mission to be fulfilled in isolation and suffenng— Jeremiah is 
in himself the truest prophecy of that other Prophet with 
whom some of His contemporanes identified him (Matt 16'*) 

4 The Exilic Developments 

The capture of Samana by the Assyrians m 722 B c , and 
the deportation of 27,290 of its mhabitants, had relatively little 
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consequence for religion The former religion of the northern 
kingdom seems to have been continued without marked change, 
except for the introduction of foreign cults brought by the 
colonists with whom Assyna resettled the land. On the other 
hand, those who were deported, like their fellow-sufferers 
twelve years before (2 Kings 15**) cease to figure in the history 
of Israel 

Very different were the results of the overthrow of the 
southern kingdom by the Babylonians The Judieans de- 
ported in 597, 586, and 581 bc (Jer 522* ®®, but cf 2 Kings 
241*-“) were to hold the future m their hands They were 
allowed to maintain their social contacts and to develop their 
religious thought, literature, and institutions, with the result 
that when there wa5 an opportunity to return to Judaea 
(from 538 B c onwards) those who availed themselves of it 
were able to carry back a strong faith and a literary expression 
of it The survivors in Judjea had indeed maintained their 
faith and worship in some sort (cl Jer 41®, descnbing a 
pilgnmage of northern Yahwists to “ the house of Yahweh ”) 
But all the evidence suggests that the initiative of the re^ 
revival came from Babylonian exdes rather than from " the 
people of the land " As for those who carried Jeremiah 
against his will into Egypt (Jer 43^"' ), nothing was to be 
expected from men turning back to the worship of “ the 
queen of heaven " in their disillusionment with Yahivism 
(44'*®) At the most, they were likely to continue a wor- 
ship of Yahweh like that of the military Jewish colony at 
Elephantine, of which we hear in the next century 

It IS not difficult to state, from the direct evidence of 
Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah and other literature of the Exile, 
and from reasonable inference based on the subsequent course 
of the history, what were the chief effects of the Exile In the 
first place, we may set the general influence upion the rehgious 
outlook of the ordinary jH'ople As they followed the advice 
of Jeremiah (29®’’) and settled down to their new life, they 
were compelled to realize in the most forcible manner that the 
prophetic W'ords of warning had been fulfilled , certainly 
Ezekiel left no loophole of escape from this conviction How- 
ever slow thty might be to learn the higher and more spintual 
lessons of those prophets, the negative side of their teach- 
ing, e g the denunciation of idolatry and foreign cults, had 
been confirmed Though there were survivals of it, even m 
Babylon (Ezek 14’ •). the change of surroundmgs wrought 
in tune a change of outlook , removal from temptation gave 
time for a new conception to develop Those who returned 
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to Judjea were immune from the fascination of the former high 
places and their ways of worship 

A further result of the new surroundings was the growth 
of a worship of Yahwch deprived of its familiar external 
expression in the Temple The spiritual offerings of prayer 
(i Kings 8^®'^®) and fasting (Zech 8*®) replaced the animal 
sacrifices of the visible altar Existent institutions were re- 
interpreted and given a new importance, e g the Sabbath and 
circumcision In such gatherings as those which Ezekiel was 
wont to address (33®®), we may see the far-off beginnings 
of the synagogue — first mentioned apparently in the Macca- 
bfean days (Ps 74®) The growth of a new individualism, with 
its sense of moral responsibility, which is seen in the teaching 
of Ezekiel, became the basis of that ncv^ type of personal piety 
which underlies so many of the psalms 

Another feature, destined to be of the greatest importance 
for the future of religion, was the growth of a religious literature 
and the new emphasis that was eventually placed on the 
written, as distinct from the spoken, word There will be a 
long penod, it is true, before wc can begin to speak of ” Religion 
under the Law ”, it is not probable that the Pentateuch 
attained even literary completion before the fourth century 
But the materials for the Torah wen now being gathered, 
whether previously written, like the early stones of the 
patriarchs and ol Israel’s wanderings, or now first zealously 
recorded, lest they should be forgotten An example of the 
latter is the " Law of Holiness ” (Lev 17 zb), in which old 
ritual IS given new meaning Much of the eailicr material of 
the Pnestly Code may also have been now first recorded 
But it was not only the legalistic material for the Pentateuch 
that engaged the attention of the scribes , they were also 
concerned with the history of Israel, as it is set forth in the 
sequence of the books, Joshua 2 Kings I hey incorporated 
and rearranged the older material, editing it from the 
“ Deuteronomic ” standpoint, i e from that of the doctrine of 
strict retribution such as the prophets had taught and Deuter- 
onomy had enforced This religious emphasis is specially seen 
in the framework of Judges and i and 2 Kings (see above, 
PP 45 f , 49 ) 

One of the great results of the Exile is seen in the general 
character and new outlook of exilic prophecy, v e the work of 
Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah Both are prophets of a restora- 
tion of Israel (Ezekiel only after 586 B c ), though in very 
different ways Ezekiel may be described as a sacramentalist 
and an individualist He concerned with the holiness of 
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God in the ancient sense, t.e of His awe-inspinng unapproach- 
ableness Therefore, since His honour is involved, every pre- 
caution must be taken to prevent dishonour to Him, when He 
has restored Israel to its land The elaborate arrangements 
which he plans for the temple and its worship (40-48) are the 
expression of this " sacramentahsm ” The nation will be 
restored by the supernatural act of God, as is dramatically 
portrayed in the vision of the valley of dry bones (37) When 
we look lor further detail of the process, the answer is in 
Ezekiel's individualism God deals with men in the coming 
judgement one by one (18) and though this is on the basis 
of stnet retnbution, yet it is combined, though hardly re- 
conciled, with the declaration of a supernatural regeneration 
of those who shall be restored to the land of Israel (36“'*®) 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the change is con- 
firmed by the revulsion of these same individuals from their 
former deeds, as they see the new grace of God towards them 
(36** , cf i6*“ *®) 

But it is Deutero-Isauh who is above all others the prophet 
of grace God is for him pre-eminently the Redeemer, able 
to redeem because He is the creator of the world and the 
controller of history He conceives the deliverance to come 
through that history and idealizes Cyrus as God’s “ Messiah," 
unlike Ezekiel, whose deliverance is by a " supernatural " 
overthrow of Israel's enemw s Two great conceptions emerge 
in Deiitero-Isdidh as never before, namely, his monotheism 
and his universdlism (combined with " evangelism ") He 
makes explicit, in contrd^t with the idolatrous religion on w'hich 
he pours such scorn, that ^ahweh i-< the only God (44", 45"®) 
He represents the religion of Israel as the universal rehgion, 
to be propagated by faithful Israelites, and sanctioned by the 
overwhelming miracle of the restoration His expectations, 
at least in the later phase of his prophecies, culminate in the 
conception of the Servant of Yahweh (42' *, 49' *, 50‘-*, 
52 '*- 53 '*) Scholars have differed widely as to the exact 
interpretation of this figure, perhaps because the ancient 
categories of thought are not ours Ancient thought was 
largely influenced by the doctrine of corjiorate personality, 
enabling it to pass from the n preventative individual to the 
many conceived as one, much more easily than our modem 
thought and its expression allow Consequently, there are 
elements of truth in the view that the Servant portray”' 
Jeremiah or the prophet himself, conscious of representing the 
divine purpose for Israel and of knowing the nght interpreta- 
tion of its sufferings But it is Israel that is the inclusive idea. 
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and the hope can be fulfilled only as Israel as a people shares 
in the prophet’s consciousness and becomes the willing sacn- 
fice (by its own interpretation of past suffering) and the future 
revealer (vindicated by the divine restoration to Jerusalem) 
through whom the nations of the world are moved to come and 
are sacnficially enabled to come into the presence of the God 
of the whole world 

Thus in Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah we have two con- 
trasted national ideals, both of the greatest importance for the 
future of religion Here we might legitimately begin to trace 
the differences which were to emerge at last in Judaism and 
Christianity Ezekiel offers the ideal of a purified ritual 
combined with the moral allegiance of divinely changed hearts 
He IS rightly said to initiate the religion of the second temple, 
which was so much more than “ mere ” ritual, since it was 
the centre of inspiration and devotion for so many of the 
psalmists Ezekiel’s influence counted for far more than 
that of Deutero-Isaiah in the post -exilic period On the other 
hand, Deutero-Isaiah, though not without his disciples (cf the 
Book of Jonah), became the most important Scripture for the 
new Israel that gathered round Jesus of Nazareth and for Jesus 
Himself in the interpretation of His own life and death 

5 The Second Temple 

In the post-exilic period of the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment, the temple built at the initiative of Haggai and Zechariah 
(520-516 B c ) is the centre of interest and influence To 
maintain its cult was a foremost religious duty (Mai 
38 icj ^^}jg enforced cessation of the daily offerings in time 
of scarcity was the greatest of calamities (Joel i® *“) In fact, 
Haggai argued that it was the failure to restore the temple 
which had been the cause of scarcity and economic distress 
(i4-io) Most of what we know about the history and religion 
of this penod (prior to the Maccabaean rebellion) is related 
to the temple, directly or indirectly For we must not forget 
that the post-exilic community settled around Jerusalem 
was relatively small and had lost all political significance 
Its interest was religion, real or conventional, and its religion 
was the temple, spiritualized or materialized 

However few the number of those who returned from 
Babylon in or after 538 n c , the religious initiative and ideal 
seems to have sprung from them, and we know that the work 
was supported from Babylon (Zech 6®* ) This does not 
mean that “ the people of the land,” those who had renteined 
in Judaea, counted for nothing It is clear that worship of some 
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sort was carried on at Jerusalem after the fall of the city in 
586 B c (Jer 41®). Part of the trouble in the next century 
was due to the " vested interest ’’ in Jerusalem of the remaining 
inhabitants of Judaea and the difference of their rehgious 
ideas from those of the reformers from Babylon But the 
relations of parties in this early post-exilic penod are obscure 
and our data are scanty, with the result that there is much 
controversy as to detail and even as to the general course of 
events After the short penod of the rebuilding of the temple 
(520-516 B c ) , for which the prophecies of Haggai and Zechanah 
give us reliable information, we know practically nothing till 
we come to the middle of the fifth century From a mis- 
placed Aramaic document (Ezra we infer {v that 

there had been an attempt to build the walls, and that the 
frustration of this (v led to the intervention of Nehemiah 
(Neh I*) 

The work of Nehemiah, as the governor of the province, 
is well known All that concerns us here is his reforms of 
such abuses as the appropriation of temple buildings for the 
use of “ foreigners,’’ the abandonment of temple duty by 
Levites and singers, since their allowances were stopped, the 
disregard of the Sabbath through commercial interests, and 
especially the marnage of Jews to women of the surrounding 
peoples, with the result that a generation was growing up 
which could not even speak Hebrew (Neh ) Nehemiah 
was an ardent nationalist, and he forbade any such marriages 
in future This was m 432 b c , and a generation afterwards 
we find that this measure had not been effective, for Ezra 
has to proceed to the muv^h stronger action of compielling 
the divorce of all such " foreign ” wives (Ezra 10) In sa)rmg 
this, it has been assumed that Ezra followed, instead of 
preceding, Nehemiah (as Ezra 7’ suggests) , probably Ezra 
came in the seventh year of the second Artaxerxes, i e 397 B c.) 
The religious conditions about the middle of the fifth century 
are illustrated by Malachi, especially as regards the neglect 
of the cult (i®”), and (the contrary action to that later en- 
forced by Ezra) the divorce of native wives in order to marry 
foreign women (2'“’^®) It is clear from the action of Nehemiah 
and Ezra that nationalism was becoming a strong feature of 
the “ reformed ” religion and that it had strong opposition 
to encounter from the general body of those who had remained 
in Palestine 

It IS in connexion with Ezra that these reform movements, 
promoted by Jews returned from Babylon, find their most 
systematic expression This reformation is hnked to the law- 
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book which Ezra brought back with him (Ezra 7* ** , Neh 8M, 
Different views are still held as to its contents , it is difficult 
to believe that it can have been the whole Pentateuch, and it 
is much more likely to have been only the earlier part of the 
Priestly Law Whatever its scope, it became the basis Of a 
“ covenant ” after being solemnly read to and accepted by the 
whole people (Neh 8-10, of which 8 and 9 belong to the memoirs 
of Ezra, and have been editorially inserted here, when the 
work of Nehemiah and Ezra was co-ordinated) This new 
law-book seems temporarily to have replaced, though it was 
subsequently combined with, the Deuteronomic law-book 
Henceforth Israel was to be the people of a cult (2 Chron 
13'® “), till by the rise of synagogues and the shifting of 
emphasis, it became the people of a book The central feature 
of the cult was the morning and evening burnt-offering (Ex 
2 ^ 38 - 12 ^ of a lamb together with flour, oil, and wine The 
form of this sacrifice is evidently dictated by the original 
idea of a “ meal " offered to the deity, but long before this time 
such pnmitive ideas were probably submerged, and the thought 
of them now provokes only scorn (Ps 50'®) There were also 
sin offerings (Num 15^2" ) amongst the public sacrifices 
Private offerings were of greater variety and included (besides 
sin-offenngs. Lev the guilt or trespass-offering (5’^''®) 

and the ancient peace-offerings (3), the feature of these being 
that a large part of the flesh was eaten by the worshippers 
This goes back to early ideas of sacramental communion with 
the deity, but again we may suppose that such ideas were now 
largely lost or assimilated to the general idea of a gift to God 
which the Law commanded More and more would this idea 
of doing what was commanded dominate the thought of the 
worshipper in the regular sacrifices On the otlier hand, there 
were large numbers of private offerings in fulfilment of vows 
or in gratitude lor some deliverance from sickness, etc , which 
would be simply euchanstic, whilst the elaborate ceremonial 
of the Day of Atonement (Lev 16), which became more and 
more important, emphasized the expiatory features of sacn- ( 
fice Our safest guide to the general attitude of the wor- 
shippers is found in the Book of Psalms, which should always 
be associated with the Book of Leviticus, as though they were 
wntten in parallel columns The Book of Psalms is very 
vaned in attitude and contains some elements critical of the 
sacnficial system {e g , 50’" , 51'’). but on the whole it pre- 
supposes the cult, and expresses the inner and spiritual side 
of the outer and visible worship offered at the Temple 

The Book of Psalms affords valuable evidence, also, as 
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to the general religious ideas of the post-exilic period To that 
period it belongs m its present form, whatever earlier elements 
have been incorporated in it The wide range of the rehgious 
feeling exhibited, combined with the relative simplicity of the 
underlying ideas, enables us to use the collection as an epitome 
of Jewish theology m the post-exilic period of the Old Testa- 
ment The fundamental ideas of God are three That He is 
holy, retaining the majesty of the numinous, and not com- 
pletely to be comprehended by man (Ps go) , that He is 
" righteous," t e conforming to the norm of forensic justice 
at the highest moral level (illustrated most simply by the 
description of the acceptable worshippers of such a God 
(Ps 15, 24) cf ii’, " Yahweh is righteous. He loveth righteous 
deeds " , and thirdly, *that He is loving or merciful, having the 
quality of chesed, or covenant-love, which comes near to the 
New Testament conception of “ grace " (86^, etc ) These 
ideas of God are applied to every aspect of personal life, as 
well as to nature, history, and social relations If Nature 
specially reveals God's majesty (29, 104), history reveals His 
righteousness and His grace (105, 106) 

In strong contrast with the high level of this monotheistic 
worship at Jerusalem, we have the phenomenon of a Jewish 
temple at Elephantine m Egypt, existing Irom the sixth 
century, and worshipping Yahweh as one of a pantheon of 
five, of whom ‘Anath appears to be the consort of Yahweh, 
as the queen of heaven (cf Jer 44*’) In all probability, 
the worship of this military colony, concerning which we have 
the direct evidence of fifth-century Aramaic pap^’ri, represents 
a survival from earlier and pre-Deuteronomic religion It use- 
fully reminds us how much rhe lati r Judaism owed to its great 
prophets, and how riectssary was the discipline of the Exile 
to enforce their teaching The religion of Israel which the 
Old Testament show s us was the leligion of a minority , behind 
it was a K'ligion of the majority, which is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the jiapyri of Elejihantine In post-exilic Judah 
Itself there weie probably more vaiieiies of religion than the 
edited records allow us to see, though fortunately some of 
them can be traced in the abundant literature of the Wisdom 
writers <ind the apocalyjitists 

6 I HE Kelioion or niK Wisdom Literature 
The W'lsdom literature of Israel linore especially Proverbs, 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and the extra-canonical Ecclcsiasticus cind 
“Wisdom of Solomon”) is by no means wholly a native product , 
it belongs in part to an international stock of sayings and 

20 
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speculations, traceable m Babylon, Egypt, and Greece, though 
the monotheism and morality of the Jews have given a specific 
quality even to the borrowed material. The conception of 
“ Wisdom " as sagacity and eflSciency, together with the forms 
of gnomic sayings in which it found expression, go back to 
very early days But the Wisdom literature, though, like the 
Psalms, incorporating earlier Israelite as well as extra-Israelite 
materi^, belongs, like the Psalms, to the post-exilic period 
in its present form In four ways it is significant for the religion 
of Israel 

(1) The prophetic morality is here transferred from 
national to individual application, together with the doctrine 
of divine retribution “ Wisdom ” also supplies us with the 
nearest approach to a systematization of Hebrew ethics 
They are charactenzed by the very close interrelation of 
morality and religion, the conception of morality as revealed 
law, the emphasis on the will of the individual and on the 
social righteousness of the community (this last is a develop- 
ment of the corporate personality of the nomadic clan, clarified 
in the moral consciousness of the prophets) Hebrew ethics 
are often accused of being utilitarian, as indeed to some 
extent they are, since they largely appeal to the motive of the 
reward of well-doing by prosperity and long life But Hebrew 
Wisdom always presupposes Hebrew religion, to which it is 
intended to be a practical introduction, especially for the 
young , higher levels of motive are, of course, also supplied 
by that religion {e g Deut 6) 

( 2 ) Just as Wisdom writers are responsible for the in- 
dividualized application of prophetic morality, so from them 
comes the challenge to the doctrine of divine retribution 
So long as men were treated in the mass, whether as nations 
or as families, it was possible to assert with plausibility that 
complete divine retribution would come, sooner or later, 
within this unit But after Jeremiah and Ezekiel had tlirown 
a new emphasis on the individual, which the wise men had 
continued and developed, it became apparent to some thinkers 
at least that the doctrine of retnbution (and so of divine 
providence) broke down when apphed simply within the span 
of the individual life The authors of Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
asticus remain content with the orthodox doctrine , Job and 
Ecclesiastes challenge it — the former with belief in some hidden 
divine purpose which would explain and justify the experience 
of life , the latter as a pessimist and agnostic, though not an 
atheist The prologue to Job is especially notable, as it 
suggests witness-bearing to the reality of disinterested religion. 
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%.e martyrdom for truth, as a new answer to the problem oi 
mnocent suffenng 

(3) In the background of all the Wisdom books, except 
the Wisdom of Solomon, there is the belief in Sheol as the 
abode of “ shades ’’ or " weak ones ” {rephaim), the ghostly 
replicas of men, and not to be identified with their “ souls ” or 
" spints " Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus still take this for 
granted, so that for them there is no “ life ” (as distinct from 
ghostly “ existence ”) after death Job dares to hope that 
he will be vindicated after his death and restored (at lecist 
temporanly) to witness his vindication (19“® Ecclesi- 
astes explicitly rejects the new belief (3^1) The only book to 
accept it — though in the form of Greek immortality, and not 
of Hebrew resurrection — is the Wisdom of Solomon, in which 
book it takes a prominent place 

(4) Finally, the Wisdom literature makes a very im- 
portant contnbution to the conception of " mediation ” 
between God and man In Prov 8, Ecclus 24, and Wisdom 
7®* 8> we can trace the development of the personalized figure 
of Wisdom, which is more than a personification, if less 
than a person Wisdom is conceived as the companion and 
helper of God in the creation of the world, which exhibits His 
wisdom, and she continues to inspire men with the qualities 
that make for right and successful life, m the individual and 
the society In the Wisdom of Solomon we see again the 
Greek (Stoic) influences, so that we meet there with a con- 
ception of divine immanence, very different from anything we 
find in the Old Testament The hypostasized conception of 
Wisdom, together with the parallel conception of the Spirit of 
God, are the Hebrew contributions to the ultimate conception 
of the Logos, which was destined to be so important an idea 
for the Christology of the New Testament and of the Pptnstic 
writers 


7 The Religion of Apocalyptic 
The apocalyptic literature belongs approximately to the 
last two centunes b c and the first century ad It is well 
exemplified in the Canon by Isaiah (24-27), Daniel, and the 
New Testament Book of Revelation , its chief extra-canonical 
representatives are the various writings ascribed to Enoch and 
Baruch, the Testaments of the Twelve Patnarchs, and 4 Ezra 
Apocalyptic is the most direct continuation of prophecy, and 
indeed began in the later prophetic books (Ezek 38, 39 , 
Joel, Zech 12 14) It differs, however, from prophecy 
generally and chiefly in the following points (i) it is 
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deliberately pseudon5Tnous and not simply anonymous , some 
notable figure of the past is represented as receiving a vision 
of things to come which he has recorded , (2) its view of 

history is deterministic, following the divine appointment 
(e g 4(2) Esdras 4®’) and culminating in some ensis which is 
that of the writer’s own age (Dan ) , (3) its emphasis is 

thus on the future and tends more and more to become extra- 
mundane, in contrast with the prophetic conception of a 
Kingdom of God in this world (though this may be included) , 
(4) apocalyptic is literary, not oral, and is marked by the 
excessive use of symbolism, the use of animal figures being 
especially noticeable In general, apocalyptic builds on earlier 
prophecy (eg Dan q^). which it adapts to present needs by 
vanous artifices, arithmetical, allegorical or dogmatic , it also 
draws copiously on ancient cosmic mythology and on foreign 
ideas (eg Iranian) Whilst it represents a genuine and very 
important development of Judaism for the period indicated, 
it became unpopular with Rabbinical Judaism after A D 70, 
partly, no doubt, because of the Christian interest in, and use of, 
these books But the failure of Bar Cocheba as "Messiah ’’ 
(supported by R Akiba) in a d 135 must also have fostered 
this Rabbinical withdrawal from apocalyptic 

Much of this literature repels the modern reader because 
of its obvious artificiality , yet its ancient popularity should 
remind us that it served an important purpose for religion in 
times of political and social distress It met the scepticism 
as to ancient promises by their renewal m new and appropriate 
form, and by their reinterpretation m relation to (i) a vast and 
impressive scheme of history , (2) it brought to the front the 
new belief in life after death . (3) it was frequently associated 
with the conception of a transcendent Messiah, in contrast 
with the political or Davidic Messiah of prophecy 

(i) In regard to the first of these points — the new con- 
ception of history — we ought to remember that the modem 
conception of history as the unity of rational purpose 
(immanent or transcendent) really goes back through the 
Christian idea (cf Augustine’s Ctty of God) to Jewish 
apocalyptic and its forerunner, Hebrew prophecy (The only 
partial parallel in the ancient world is Iranian, i e Persian, 
which may have influenced, but did not onginatc, the contri- 
bution of Israel ) The prophets had interpreted contemporary 
history as the working out of a divine purpose , the apoca- 
lyptists systematized and umversalized this conception, as 
we may see, e g from the Book of Daniel , the belief of 
Christendom in a future Kmgdom of God made belief m the 
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natural unity of history part of our modem outlook. Apoca- 
lyptic, therefore, served as an important lin k between Hebrew 
prophecy and the Chnstian faith, since the religious faith of 
both the Old Testament and the New rests on the actuahty 
of history and its full inclusion in the purpose of God 

(2) The rise of belief in a real life after death is the most 
important feature of the doctrinal development of Judaism 
in this period , it naturally affected most other hues of doctnne 
To the process of this change the apocalyptic literature is our 
chief witness The old Sheol belief was the background rather 
than the stage of this development, which was partly due to the 
suffenngs and death of “ martyrs " It is significant that the 
only two clear references m the Old Testament to resurrection 
are found m Apocalypses It was felt that those who had been 
deprived by death of their share m the victory and glory of the 
coming age must be restored to hfe on earth (Isa 26^*) it 
came to be felt that great sinners must also be brought back to 
life for their full punishment (Dan I2^) From such simple 
beginnings came that copious growth of eschatological specula- 
tion in all its bewildering variety which meets us m the apoca- 
lyptic books It cannot be summarized, since it vanes from 
wnter to wnter But it transforms Sheol into either a waiting- 
room for the suspended judgement, or a place of punishment 
for the wicked, modelled on the ‘ Gehenna ” conception, m 
contrast with “ Paradise ” as the final abode of the blessed 
(cf 4 Ezra 7^®) Ihe older prophetic behef in a Kingdom of 
God on earth is often included as a preliminary stage leading 
up to the final judgement , hence the “ millennial ” ideas of the 
Book of Revelation (20) The resultant realm of apocalyptic 
forms the background of tne New Testament, which selects 
from and often transforms its details The Book of Revelation 
shows the closest approximation to Jewish apocalyptic and 
contrasts with the more sober and restrained use of it in the 
Synoptic Gospels The Book of Revelation illustrates the 
typical (though not universal) sequence of (i) Woes , (2) The 
First Overthrow of Evil Powers , □) Millennium , (4) Final 
Overthrow of Evil, General Resurrection and Judgement , 
(5) The Age to Come (see The Beginnings of Christianity , 
Jackson and Lake, 1 p 134) 

(3) In regard to the Messianic ” hope, which m the larger 
or narrower sense is so prominent in apocalyptic, this is the 
most convenient jilace to summarize the Old Testament 
preparation for it In the larger sense, the term is loosely 
used to denote the hope of national restoration which mspires 
so many prophetic utterances and finds its noblest expression 
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in Deutero-Isaiah (40-55) , it wJ] be the sequel to that " Day 
of Yahweh ” when evil mil be judged and good vindicated 
(Isa I®* , Zeph 3*” . Zech 8 , etc ) Its setting is often 
conceived as a rejuvenated world of increased fertility, etc 
(Isa 32*®'*®, 35* * , Ezek 47^^' , Joel 3’®, etc ) , for this 
golden age to come God will create new heavens and a new 
earth, on which men shall live long and happy lives (Isa 65*’‘®®) 
This divine re-creation does not necessarily involve a “ Messiah," 
i e an “ anointed ” prince to rule this happy people But this 
figure IS found in certain passages, which describe such a ruler 
(Isa 9® ii^ ®, Jer 23^,331®, Ezek 34“, 37“) of the lineage 
of David This goes back to the promise made to David 
through Nathan (2 Sam 7'®” , cf Ps 89) We can see the 
historical character of the hope in the recognition of Zerubbabel, 
the grandson of the last Davidic king, Jeconiah, as the Messiah 
(Haggai 2®* , cf Jer 22“® , Zech 3®, and a later variant 
of this belief occurs as far down the generations as Simon the 
Maccabee, if Ps 110 refers to him as pnest-kmg (cf i Macc 
14®*) The Testament of Reuben ( 6 '"' ) looks for a Messiah 
from the stock of Levi, and the " Zadokite " fragments for 
one from Aaron (9*®) The prayer for a restored Davidic 
prince appears in the (Pharisaic) Psalms of Solomon (17*®*^ ) 
of the time of Pompey , he is to overthrow the Romans 

The distinctive '' Messianic ” contnbution of apocalyptic 
(in the narrower sense) is to offer as an alternative to this 
quasi-historical Davidic or Levitical pnnce a transcendent 
figure, coming from heaven This figure is seen m the " Simili- 
tudes ’’ of Enoch (37-71), and is there called Anointed, 
Righteous, Elect, and Son of Man The last-named title is 
apparently derived from Dan 7®®, where, however, it designates 
the " corporate personality " of the saints of the Most High 
(v ®’) , in Enoch, as in the New Testament, the connotation is 
individualized In 4 Ezra, belonging to the latter part of the 
first century a D , we have a similar figure (13) coming up 
from the mysterious depths of the sea, the " Man ' whom God 
calls " My Son ” The importance of these conceptions for the! 
Chnstology of the New Testament is obvious Jesus is repre- 
sented as turning from the Davidic to the transcendent con- 
ception of the Messiah, which however He transformed by 
assimilating it to Isa 53 

The " Messianic " hope of Israel was both her glory and 
her rum In its various forms it inspired some of the great 
prophetic and apocalyptic utterances and repeatedly brought 
consolation to Israel m its darkest days On the other hand, 
the very revival of such hopes in the first Christian century. 
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to which the New Testament witnesses, led eventually to the 
catastrophe of a d 70 and the destruction of such political 
existence as remained to Israel The contmued existence of 
the Jewish faith after that event was due to a previous religious 
development running parallel with both the apocalyptic 
literature and the ntual of the Temple, a development which 
proved able to continue without both, namely, the religion 
of the Law, which remains to be described 

8 Religion under the Law 

Our two previous topics, namely. Wisdom and Apoca- 
lyptic, have shown us special developments of post-exihc 
religion, with the religion of the Temple as their background 
We have now to notice a further development of religion to 
be seen m the attitude taken to the Torah, the Jewish “ Law ” 
This new attitude was destined to become the fundamental 
characteristic of the Judaism contemporary with early 
Chnstiamty, and of all subsequent orthodox Judaism The 
chief features of this development may be indicated under 
five heads, namely, the growth of the “ Canon ” of the Old 
Testament, the rise and significance of the Synagogue, the 
(new) emphasis on oral tradition as interpretative of the 
Torah, the codification of this tradition in the Mishnah 
(cad 200), and the fundamental conceptions of God and 
man 

(i) When we try to trace the growth of the " Canon ” (as 
distinct from that of the literature which eventually obtained 
" canonical " authority), we are at once impressed by the 
paucity of evidence as to the formal recognition of the literature 
as authoritative and inspired It is true that the Deutero- 
nomic Law was accepted as the basis of Josiah's reformation 
in 621 B c , and that the introduction of a law-book (probably 
the earlier parts of the Priestly Code) to the post-exilic com- 
munity was connected with the return of Ezra from Babylon 
to Jerusalem, probably in 397 b c But we do not know 
when this law-book was joined with the earlier one and with 
other elements to make our Pentateuch The process must 
have been completed before the Samantan " schism,” smee 
the Samaritan Pentateuch is identical , but we can only 
conjecture that the date of this defimte breach between Jews 
and Samaritans was late in the fourth century, t e early in the 
Greek penod, beginning with Alexander c 330 B c Our 
collection of the “prophetical” books (including Joshua, 
Judges, I and 2 Samuel, i and 2 Kings on the Jewish reckoning) 
must have been complete by about 200 b c . since ben Sira 
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evidently had it before him m 180 B c The third part of the 
Old Testament, known as “The Wntings," had not been 
precisely defined even in the New Testament times, when 
Palestinian Jewish scholars were still debating whether certain 
of the writings (Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Esther) ought to be 
regarded as “ sacred '' Scripture There is no evidence of any 
inclination to accept the “ Apocrypha,” * e the " plus ” of the 
Greek Scriptures of Hellenistic Judaism and the early Christian 
Church 

For our present purpose, it is the Torah {1 e the Pentateuch) 
that alone concerns us, since the ” Prophets ” and the 
” Writings ” were always regarded as of subordinate authority 
and assigned to levels of inspiration lower than the unique 
revelation supposed to have been given dh Sinai to Moses At 
first, as we have seen, the Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes of 
Law were of importance primarily as prescribing the right way 
of worshipping the God of Israel, and the emphasis fell on the 
ritual of the Temple But in the course of centuries there was 
a remarkable though subtle change of emphasis The Torah 
came to be reverenced for its own sake Wc see the beginnings 
of this new regard in the Book of Psalms, when Pss i, 
and especially 119, are devoted to the praise of the Torah 
as a divine revelation When the Maccabaean revolt occurs 
(167 B c ) It IS clear that the desecration of the Torah rolls 
(i Macc 1®®, 3*®) is felt as keenly as that of the Temple (l®^) 
But the most convincing proof of the change of emphasis is in 
the fact that after a d 70, when the temple had been destroyed, 
Judaism was able to continue on the basis of the 'lorah only, 
though now deprived of that ritual which it was the chief 
original purpose of the Torah to enforce 

(2) This independence of the temple had been made possibli 
by the rise and universal extension of the s\iiagogiics which 
had functioned for centuries before as the suppk nu nt of temple 
religion Wc do not know when they began to hi , tliougli the 
needs of the exiles m Bab3’loii would doubtless givi nsi to local 
gatherings for worship The earliest dated evidence for the 1 
existence of svnagogucs comes from Egypt in the middle of 
the third century n t (Elbogen, Dfr Judischc Lvltekdicnsl,^ 
p 446) , then Is an ajiiiarcnt reference to them in Ps 74® 
Their primary' function was the reading and nitt rfuetation of 
the Torah, and thiy Ihc.uik tlie ctfective centres of tin religion 
of ordinary folk in eacli jtlace, at home or abroad where there 
were Jewish settle iru iits (The details of this religion and of 
the synagogue worship are d( scribed in Chap XV’III.) Theydid 
not replace the temple with which they were linked by lay 
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representation, frequent pilgnmages at the festivals, and the 
occasional presentation of private offerings at the temple altar 
But they inevitably moulded the rehgious life of Jews m 
Palestine and in the Dispersion, so that it became natural to 
think of the prayers of the synagogue as the spiritual equi- 
valent of sacrificial offerings Thus they prepared for the 
time when those sacrificial offerings were no longer possible 
These had temporarily ceased in 586 B c and in 168 b c , when 
they finally ceased in A d 70, they were no longer essential 
So was it that the tnumphal arch of Titus in Rome, which still 
yields our last glimpse of the seven-branched lampstand, the 
golden table and the silver trumpets, celebrates the defeat of 
a people, but not of a religion 

(3) We must not," however, think of the Jewish Torah 
simply as a wntten document Every religion that builds 
on a book is compelled to devise means to reinterpret that book 
so as to adapt its original meaning to the changing needs of 
successive generations Thus it came to pass that alongside 
of the written Torah there grew up a mass of interpretation, 
natural or artificial, which formed the unwritten To’^ali, “ the 
tradition of the elders " (Mark y**) In course of time this 
body of tradition claimed not only equal authority with the 
wntten law, but even a like origin, for it was traced back to 
Sinai and ascribed to Moses, by whom it was handed down 
through a long chain ol witnesses (Pirke Aboth, I i f ) Of this 
oral tradition the scribes of the Pharisees (Mark 2^*) were the 
exponents, whilst their antagonists, “the priests and the 
Sadducees ’’ (Acts 4*) rejected it This conflict, which is 
partly that of religious progressives and class conservatives, 
first emerges in the latter part of the second century b c under 
John Hyreanus , it continued into the first centurji a d until 
the war of A 11 66-70 put an end to the Sanhedrin, the strong- 
hold of the Sadducees Since the political Zealots had been 
discredited by the same series of events, the Pharisees re- 
mained the leaders of future Judaism (see below, Chap XVII) 
and their Rabbis di voted themselves to making explicit the 
divine revelation contained m the written Law Their exegesis 
(niidrash) has the two mam divisions of " Halakhah ’’ and 
“ Haggadah," the former being junstic and the latter (of 
great variety) containing nil the non-juiistic elements The 
Halakhah foims the unwritten Law of Judaism 

(4) The Mishnah, consisting mostly of this Halakhah, has 
SIX divisions, each containing a number of tractates, sixty- 
three in all, and (from a Jewish standpoint) a systematic 
(topical) classification of the discussions and decisions of 
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Rabbis dunng the previous centunes as to the nght inter- 
pretation and expansion of the Torah. Before a d. 70 at any 
rate, the remembrance of these seems to have been purely 
dependent on oral tradition. After the destruction of Jerusalem 
the importance of some permanent record must have been 
apparent, though nothing wntten has survived except so far 
as It may have been incorporated in the Mishnah (cad 200) , 
indeed it is alleged that this was the first written record The 
first leading figure in the process of its creation is that of 
Jochanan ben Zcikkai who gathered disciples at Jamnia (near 
the coast, between Joppa and Ascalon) without objection from 
Rome, since his object was religious and not political The 
Beth-dm or " tribunal " thus virtually established for Judaism 
was very different from the Sanhednn, now no longer existent, 
but eventually came to exercise great authority over Judaism, 
an authority recognized by the Romans The non-political 
attitude of these Rabbis was, however, abandoned by Akiba, 
the outstanding supporter of Bar Cocheba, whose Messianic 
claims led to the disastrous outbreak of a d 132-5 Akiba 
did much towards the systematization of the oral tradition 
into the Mishnah, and his work was continued by his disciple 
Rabbi Meir, but the fined contribution was that by Judah 
the Patriarch (Nasi), who arranged the Mishnah in its present 
form This indicates the definite transition to Judaism 

(5) It IS not possible within a few lines to give any compre- 
hensive and adequate account of the doctnnes of Judaism 
as formulated by the Rabbis of the Tannaitc period (extending 
from Jochanan ben Zakkai to the Patriarch Judah — ^five 
generations) This has been done elaborately in the classical 
work of G F Moore [Judaism, 1927) A brief cliaracterization 
of Judaism as built up on this basis will be found at the 
beginning of the article on "Judaism ’’ in the hRE, \ol vii . 
p 581, by Mr Herbert Loewe He remarks that " tlu' founda- 
tion of Judaism rests on two principles the unity of (lod and 
the choice of Israel ’’ Judaism opposes all polytheism and 
idolatry, but is not exclusive , it regards Christianity and Islainl 
as teaching its own truths in less pure form, and holds that 
every righteous man has a share in the world to come Man is 
free and responsible for his use of freedom, and Judaism " lays 
more stress on works than on faith ” The cardinal doctrine 
of God IS thus admirably summarized by Moore [op cit vol 1 
P 423) 

" The idea of God was eminently personal He was supra 

mundane but not extramundane . exalted but not remote 

He was the sole ruler of the world he had created, and he ordered 
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all tilings m it m accordance with his character, in which justice 
and mercy were complementary, not conflicting, attributes 
His will for man was righteousness and goodness , and that 
they might know what He required. He had defined his will 
in two-fold law His far-reaching and all-embracing plan had 
for Its end the universality of the true religion in an age of 
universal uprightness, peace, and prosperity — the goal to which 
all history tended — ‘ the reign of God ’ ” 

As for the doctrine of man, the most notable feature in the 
Old Testament ideas had been the identification of human 
personahty with the body rather than with the soul or spirit 
which merely animates it (cf Gen 2’) Consciousness is 
supposed to be diffused through the different members of the 
body, including its peripheral (eye, ear, mouth) as well as its 
central (heart, liver, kidneys, bowels) organs, so that the flesh 
can long for God (Ps 63') and the bones can acknowledge Him 
(Ps 35'“) Man IS essentially “ flesh ’’ as God is essentially 
" spirit ” (Isa 31*) lit cause man is thus made up of many 
distinct psycho-physical parts, he is the more accessible to 
external influences, for good or for evil His “ soul ” has no 
independent existence, and simply goes out at death , “ spirit,” 
later its synonym, is not assigned to man’s normal nature 
before the Exile (sec further. The Christian DoUnne of Man, 
by H Wheeler Robinson, pp ii ff ) 

'Ihese beliefs continued in Jewish religion under the Law, 
though the new belief in a life after death changed the emphasis 
from the body to the soul or spirit (eg Enoch 9^“, 22^ 103*), 
but not to the point of dualism (ct the Hellenistic Wisdom of 
Solomon) For Palestinian Judaism that life still depended 
on a resurrection of tlu body The deepened consciousness of 
man’s sin is best seen in 4 Ezra , the initial sm of Adam brought 
the sentence of death on the whole lace, according to the con- 
( eption of corporate personality (3'' , cf 2 Baruch 54'®) The 
Jewish doctrine of the Yetzer Hara (evil impulse) is not to be 
identified with the ( Augustinian) doctrine of original sm 
Man remains morally free and is therefore responsible " Each 
of us has been the Adam of his own soul ” (z Baruch 54*®) 

g Tin: U\n\ or the Development 
For our present purpose ” religion under the Law ” must 
be taken as but one phase (although the final one) of the 
religion of Israel Its finality for Judaism has led to the 
editorial adaptation and arrangement of the Old Testament 
from this particular standpoint, so that many of the ongmal 
data for earlier phases of the religion must have been omitted 
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or altered so as to make them inoffensive to the ultimate Jewish 
behefs In particular, the Torah has been placed before the 
prophets, which is largely a reversal of the true order, as 
Biblical criticism has reconstructed it 

If, however, we are unable to find, like the orthodox Jew, 
the unity of the historical process in a complete and pnmal 
revelation of God’s will to Moses, that does not mean that we 
must abandon the idea of unity altogether In some sense, 
the religion of Israel, however critically interpreted, must 
be a unity, since it is a process of living growth, with constant 
assimilation of new elements, within the continuity of life 
The seed and root, the stalk and foliage, may all appear different 
from the flower which the plant bears, yet there is a unity 
embracing them all What, then, is 'the unity which runs 
through all those eight phases of Israel's religion which we 
have reviewed ^ 

We have seen that (i) Yahweh first reveals Himself by 
redemptive activity, involving the free choice of Israel, an 
activity which makes essential use of a " prophetic ” person- 
ality to interpret His acts in Nature and history In strong 
contrast stood (2) the nature-cults of Canaan, and reaction 
from them eventually led to the clearer conception of, and 
stronger faith in, the desert-God of Sinai This found classical 
expression in (3) the pre-exihc propln ts, and more particularly 
in those of the eighth century, through whom the majesty and 
moral nghteousness of Yahwih is seen to be extra-national, 
as well as national They interpreted history as the activity 
of God and found its unity in His purpose In Jeremiah the 
individual relation to Him had its most spiritual expression 
In (4) the Exile, deprivation of the accustomed means of 
worship led to new conceptions of religion, and a more spiritual- 
ized approach to God, whilst distance robbed the Nature-cults 
forever of their enchantment, at least for that minority which 
was to direct the future of Israel The monotheism of Deutero- 
Isaiah, if not his umversalism, was to become the permanent 
possession of Israel, whilst Ezekiel combined the hope of I 
icgeneration with the demand for a purified ritual (5) The 
second temple became the centre of an intense, if narrow, 
nationalistic religion, and made Israel the people of a cult 
which could nurture the fine devotion of the Psalms Parallel 
with this cult and this d( votion there ran (b) tlie moral teaching 
and religious Ihuuglit of the Wisdom htc ratine, .ind eventually 
(7) the passionate panorama of apocalyptic Strong as was the 
popularity of tins for centuiies, it w'as eventually abandoned by 
the sober rationalism of the Rabbis m whose work (8) the 
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religion of the Law found its formulation, and future Judaism 
its foundation 

Such a review brings out at least three primary conceptions, 
so mter-related that they may be regarded as a unity, namely, 

(1) the conception of one living God, revealed in history, 

(2) the consciousness of His covenanted " election ” of 
Israel to be His people, and (3) the inseparability of morahty 
and religion in regard to both the activity of God and His 
requirements from man These are the essential and char- 
acteristic ideas of the religion of Israel, and all else is sub- 
ordinate to them If they seem commonplaces to us, it is 
because the Old Testament has made commonplace some- 
thing that was unique in the ancient world 

(i) The explicit description of Yahweh as “ the living 
God '■ is not the most frequent or the earliest of the various 
terms applied to Him, but it is perhaps the one best qualified 
to bring out the impression made upon us by the successive 
phases of Israel’s religion, the impression of a God of boundless 
energy and vitality, never at a loss to meet the demands of 
changing circumstances and apparent defeat, a God who is not 
so much veneiablc with age (Dan 7’®), as possessed of the 
vitality of perennial youth — "for ever He is young says a 
late Midrash It was the voice of the living God which Israel 
heard speaking from tlie midst of the fire of Horeb (Deut 5^®) , 
it IS the living God vihom Jeremiah desenbes as God in truth 
and everlasting rovaltv, at w'hose wiath the earth and its 
inhabitants tremble ()er 10'“) 'Ihe youthful David is in- 
dignant that a Phlll^tme should have reproached the armies 
of the living God (i Sam Tyso Hezekiah at the 

blasphemy of Sennaclurib (2 Kings 19’ ’®), or Jeremiah at 
that of his own contemiiorancs (Jer 23®®) To be reckoned 
as " the sons of the living God ’’ is the opposite of being " not 
my people” (Hosea i*°) The temple courts afford approach 
to the living God and so satisfy the keenest desire of the 
religious Israelite (Pss 42-, 84-) Yihw'eh is the fountain of 
living water (Jer 2*®. 17’® , cf Ps 3b®) , He is the life, the 
long life of Israel (Deut 30^®) bo it is that Abigail can 
wish nothing better for David encompassed by dangers than 
that he should be bound up m the bundle of life with Yahweh 
his God (1 Sam 25-“®) There can be no stronger oath than 
that by the life of the god (\mos 8'*) and men swear " by the 
life of Yahweh ” (Judges 8'®, etc), even as Yahweh Himself 
swears by His own life (Deut 32*®) In fullest contrast with 
the living God are the no-gods of the nations, identified with 
their idols, which have the detailed semblance of life {» e the 
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bodily members) without its animating pnnciple ^ e.g. 
Ps 115*®-) The same contrast is felt between the Baal of 
whom Ehjah on Carmel scornfully says, " peradventure he 
sleepeth ” (i Kings 18*’) and the God of Israel, " who 
slumbers not nor sleeps " (Ps 121*) The sheer energy of the 
living God issues in countless forms of activity, of which His 
ruach (wind-spint) is best known (eg Judg 15'*, Ezek 37, 
Joel 2®*) It is the activity of Yahweh, not His metaphysical 
essence nor His self-en]oyment that is His life, and He stands 
out as this living personality over against the conception of 
" fate ” amongst other peoples (cf P Kleinert, " Zur Idee 
des Lebens im Alten Testament,” in Theologtsche Siudien und 
KrUtken, 1895, pp 700 ff ) 

Given, then, this fundamental idda of God, it is plain 
that the revelation of His will is not confined to Smai, though 
it began there for Israel He advances from Nature into 
history, and history becomes more and more clearly the 
unfolding of His purpose Thus, such a review of the phases 
of religion as we have made becomes an essential part of 
the constructive idea of God , He is known only as He is 
seen in dynamic movement This quality of the Old Testa- 
ment religion is of primary importance, especially as it is 
continued in that of the New Testament (cf the conception 
of the Holy Spirit) and the amazing vitality of the Christian 
faith through many generations shows Jesus Christ to be the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, just because He can 
similarly meet the changing needs of successive generations 

Bound up with this conception of the living God under 
the histone name of Yahweh, there is the complementary 
idea of the time-senes as real, intensely real It is the form 
through which Yahweh chiefly manifests Himself, the form 
which makes Him so much more than a God of Nature He 
IS creator of Nature and its constant ruler, not a non-normal 
dispenser of its gifts, like the Baalim Nature consequently 
becomes the arena of history, and the changing sequence of 
natural phenomena is taken up into the purpose which runs 
through history, and gives it its unity The key to that unity 
IS seen in His relation to a particular people, Israel Here, 
worked into shape through the actuality of the time-sencs, 
we may see the true character of God, displayed in the great 
companion attributes of “ nghteousness ” and ” loving- 
kindness '' They are not antithetical, but complementary , 
indeed they are but different aspects of the unity of His 
character and purpose They are not conceived as abstract 
qualities, metaphysical attributes of deity, but as the source 
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of the concrete and histone acts through which He is known. 
Thus His " nghteousness ” is displayed in His " nghteous- 
nesses ” (nghteous acts, cf Judg 5“, i Sam 12’, Micah 6®, 
Ps 103*) and His “ loving-kindness " (chesed) is the kernel of 
which " covenant ” (henth) is the shell 

(2) The covenant with Israel is the second great inte- 
grating pnnciple in the unity of the religion of Israel It is 
so central and important a conception that the most recent 
full-scale treatment of the theology of the Old Testament 
(Eichrodt) has made it dominant and brought everythmg else 
within its aegis, so revertmg (from a more histoncal standpoint) 
to earlier theological method, which has its permanent record 
m the very contrast of the " Old ” and “ New ” Testaments 
(dispensations or " covenants,” cf Gal 4®®-**, 2 Cor 3®'“) 

The term " covenant ” (benth) can be used in a non-theo- 
logical sense of such an agreement as that between Abraham 
and Abimelech (Gen 21’*’) which, as was usual, involved an 
oath and religious sanctions As applied to the relation 
between God and man, it is always God who takes the initiative, 
so that the terms of the benth virtually become God’s ordinance. 
The history of religion in Israel is marked by a senes of such 
covenants, the specific contents of the ordinance being differ- 
ently conceived at different penods Thus at Sinai, Yahweh 
promises that if Israel will obediently keep His covenant, she 
shall hold a unique relation to Him among all the peoples of 
the earth (Ex ig®, JE), whilst the earliest code of Israel's 
laws (Ex 20**-23**) IS called " the Book of the Covenant ” (24’) 
In Deut 4*® the contents of the Horeb covenant are defined 
as the Decalogue , in Deut 20, however, they are (editorially) 
regarded as the Deuteronomic Code itself This code wets 
the basis of Josiah’s reformation, ard is described in 2 Kings 
2321T, as " the Book of the Covenant ” In the (later) Pne-,tly 
writings, the different phases of the religion and the growth 
of its institutions are linked with a senes of covenants estab- 
lished through representative persons, "^uch as Noah (Gen 
9® *’), the patriarchs (Lev 26®®), Phinehas (Num 251®), and 
the word denotes more distinctly a divine and authontative 
promise Indeed, the very terminology of covenant-making 
reflects this change , the earlier phrase was ” to cut a covenant ’ 
(Gen 15'®, JE), with reference to the sacnfice and mutual 
oath of the participators who passed between the pieces of the 
divided victim, invoking a like fate On themselves if they 
violated the agreement, and the later phrase was “ to set up a 
covenant,” used of the action of a supenor (Gen 6'®) 

The initiative, then, is Yahweh's, and the human choice 
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involved in its acceptance by Israel (Josh 24^*" , Deut. ii***-, 
301SII ) IS always conceived as being exercised within a previous 
choice of Israel by Yahweh (eg Josh 24® ®). Thus the 
" election ” of Israel, as involved in the covenant-idea, is a 
fundamental doctrine of the Old Testament it is the special 
application to Israel of the whole conception of divine pro- 
vidence It becomes explicit in terminology chiefly in Deuter- 
onomy and Deutero-Isaiah (e g. Deut 7’ , Isaiah 44*) The 
doctrine of election primarily appeals to tlie deliverance from 
Egypt for its proof , the promises given to the patnarchs 
appear to be a secondary and derived form In the older 
tradition, represented by the prophets, the Sinai covenant 
falls into the background and becomes a mere episode between 
the Exodus and the entrance into Canaan For Jeremiah, who 
makes most frequent reference to the covenant, the election is 
the covenant (so Kurt Galling, Die Erwahlungsiradiltonen 
Israels) 

It might reasonably be claimed that some form of the 
doctrine of election (here underlying the covenant idea) is 
necessary to any religion with belief m a divine purpose and 
in the relation of men to that purpose Tlie strength and 
importance of the doctrine in Israel may bo seen when we 
think of the great “ tensions ” to which her religion was 
exposed 111 the course of its development, tensions which in 
one form or other have a permanent place in all religious life 
One of them is the clash between outward events and inward 
faith , how could Judah, for example, reconcile the over- 
throw of Jerusalem in 586 B c with Yahweh’s election of His 
people ^ The answer is found in Dcutero-Isaiati’s reinter- 
pretation of Israel's sufferings in exile as dcstiiud to become a 
sacrificial offering, which would move the nations of the earth 
to penitence when they saw the people of Yrihweh at last 
restored, and would enable them to approach Him them- 
selves (Isa 53) This constitution of a new fact by the 
religious reinterpretation of the mere event is a principle of 
great importance in Biblical ndigion and ( iilminatc's in the 1 
doctrine of the Cross But it is mentioned hen' in order to 
bring oat the survival-value of the doctrine of ( lection which 
could inspire it Another tension is seen in the growing sense 
of difference between God and man, God who is “ spirit,” and 
man who is ” flesh ” (Is 31®) How holy is God, how sinful 
is man > (Isa 6) Yet by the grace of God He is the Holy 
One of Israel (Isa 12®) The glory of God is such that no man 
could see Him, yet the grace of God can grant partial vision 
to His chosen servant (E\ 33®- “), and Israel, ” the fewest of 
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all peoples ” (Deut 7’) can take refuge in the thought that 
Yahweh's love, not Israel’s merit, was the motive of His choice 
Yet another tension is that between nationalism and uni- 
versahsm, where again Deutero-Isaiah’s conception of an 
election to service is the noblest corrective to the mere sense 
of national privilege rebuked by Amos (3^) The broader 
universalistic teaching of Deutero-lsaiah continues to be 
represented in the Old Testament (cf Jonah , Isa 19®* 
258-8 ^ ^3,1 i'*) in spite of the “ nationalism ” emphasized by 
Nehemiah and Ezra 

(3) The third great characteristic of the religion of Israel 
IS the close interrelation of morality and religion (Deut 4’" ®) 
There is no parallel to such closeness of interrelation amongst 
other ancient religions It is seen both in the prophetic 
emphasis on morality as God’s chief requirement from man and 
also in the moralization of the idea of God In both respects, 
the conception of " corporate personality ” has exercised a 
great influence Thus, when we ask what is the distinctive 
feature of the contents of Hebrew ethics, our answer will be 
" social righteousness,” t e the right relation of the individual 
members of the unitary society to one another But the 
primary qualities of such rightness — justice to all and mercy 
to the weak — are applications of the group idea, in a way very 
different from that of the much more individualized and 
limited Greek ethics, which sprang from the idea of an artificial 
state, and cmphasi/cd a harmonious development of faculty 
rather than a group-consciousness This consciousness with 
its strongly democratic features goes back to the constitution 
of the desert clan, from which the Hebrew ideas of justice 
{mtshpat) and mercy (chesed) are ultimately denved What 
the great prophets did was not to invent new virtues, but 
to give old virtues a new place m religion — always the surest 
way of fostering them Hebrew morality at its best [i e in 
Job 31) v\as what it was because it developed from the customs 
of a people strong in the sense of corporate personality But 
may we not say that the same corpoiate conception also 
operates, niutaiis mutandis, in regard to Yahweh ? As we 
have seen. He enters (by a blood-rite) into the covenant 
relation (an ancient way of creating " kinship ” where it did 
not exist by nature, as we see in the story of David and 
Jonathan, i Sam 18^) on his own initiative, and the relation 
thus voluntarily assumed stands in strongest contrast with the 
quasi-physical ties which are supposed to bind nature-gods 
to their people Yet once He has entered into that relation 
He becomes, we might almost say, the supreme representative 
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oi the group, morally bound to it so long as His people are 
faithful to His ordinances We have here, though at a higher 
and moralized level, a conception similar to that of " the 
bundle of life ” in which David is to be bound up with Yahweh 
(i Sam 25'*®) We really need to apply this corporate con- 
ception so as — in the sense defined — to include Yahweh in 
the group, if we are to give full force to some of the most 
intense expressions of His relation to Israel He is the father 
of His people, and they are His sons (Hosca ii^ , Isa i® , 
Jer 31^ ® , Mai i®) He is the husband of Israel, and we 
could hardly have greater realism than in the description of 
this in Ezekiel 16*, or stronger expression of the inviolability 
of the new betrothal than in Hosea 2*®® So, in the repeated 
appeal to Yahweh " for His name's saTce " (Jer 14^ , Ps 23® 
etc ), we mark the consciousness that the covenanted God is 
one with His people and that His honour is involved m 
covenant-fidelity to their interests 

Only when we take all this into account does the full 
significance of the prophetic “ moralization ” of Yahweh’s 
personality emerge The prophets were not arbitranly 
referring moral excellenci s which they admired to the character 
of their God , they were confident of His full moral fulfilment 
of the relation in which He stood to Israel, whether for weal 
or woe, and even before that relation had found expiession 
in the ulea of a formal covenant Consequent!}' tin } can speak 
with the greater intensity of His passionate n action to Israel’s 
infidelities — the Bible knows nothing of an inipassihh God 
— as in the dctply emotional words whieh Host a (11") puts 
into \ ahweh’s mouth “ How shall I givi thee up, Ejihraim ^ 
how' shall I deliver thee up, Israel (1 e to vcngiiince) ^ 
mine heart is turned within me, my compassions are kindled 
together” Such a prophet is viitually assirting that the 
WTong done to a fellow Israelite is also a wrong dom to Yahweh 
as the highest and representative member of the society , and 
we ha\e an anticipation of the thought of Matt 25*® 

“ Inasmuch as ye did it as yc did it not unto onil 

of the least of these my brethren, ye did it yc did it not 
unto mi ” 

It should be always remembered that the relation of 
Yahweh to His ju oplc never ceases to be a relation to Israel 
as a corporate unity, even though from the time of Jeremiah 
onwards there is an men asmg ri'cogmtion of the place and 
importance of the individual Israelite, to winch Jeremiah so 
greatly contributed through his own personal experience of 
fellowship with God The individual throughout remains one 
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of the nation which Yahweh has chosen, and that fact con- 
ditions all his thought and expenence Thus, when Jeremiah 
conceives a new covenant in contrast with the national and 
external covenant which has failed, a covenant marked by 
moral inwardness, direct dependence on God and fellowship 
with Him (like the prophetic consciousness of Jereimah him- 
self), it still remains " a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah” (31*^"), te the new 
individualism operates within the old corporate relation 

It was Jeremiah also who seems to have been the first 
to raise Israel’s greatest religious problem, the suffering of 
the innocent and the prosperity of the wicked (12^) This 
fact IS significant, since it was not until the new individuahsm 
arose that the doctnne of a complete moral retribution 
within the present life was seen to break down So long as the 
religious units wore nations, or even families, there was more 
scope in which to find the judgements of God, since it was 
sufficient that any mt-mber of the unitary group should be 
seen to receive the due reward or penalty (as m the ancient 
Semitic custom of blood-revenge) But once the instinctive 
claims of the individual were recognized, it became likely that 
some one would arise to state the problem m the terms of the 
Book of Job and to argm against the righteousness of God 
because of the iiinoct net of some sufferers Jewish thinkers 
felt this problem so much because prosperity or adversity 
without moral re.isons for it cut at the roots of their faith in 
a nghttoiis God nghteouslv governing this world, a God ever 
morally faithful to those who stood in a covenant relation to 
Himself 


10 The Forms 01 Medi\iio\ 

'lo comjilete this statement of the theological significance 
of the religion of Israel, w'e must take into account the varied 
means by which the ulation between God and man was 
maintained, the working system ot the religion as distinct 
from its cardinal ideas of God and man 

Six types of mediation may be indicated, though some of 
them will inchid. a host of subvaneties There are (a) the 
divine control of physical events, [b] and of history, which 
was interjireted through (e) the moral consciousness, especi- 
ally that of the piophets 1 he-se three are of wide range and 
general character , to them must be added three more 
specialized types, nainily, (d) different kinds of personal 
agency, whether angels, patriarchs, kings, pnests, prophets. 
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righteous men, (e) the cultus and its sacrificial features, (/) the 
written Torah 

(1) In earlier parts of this article enough has been said 
to illustrate the nature of the first three In the classical 
penod of Israel’s religion (eighth to sixth centunes) Yahweh 
IS conceived as the creator of the world, which therefore 
manifests His majesty and power, whilst the course of events 
within the world shows His providential control of history 
and thus manifests His moral purpose This revelation 
through history has the wealth of the orchestral symphony as 
compared with the unaccompanied solo of a Muhammad, and 
it is a revelation without full parallel m method, as it is unique 
in the contents afforded by the moral consciousness History, 
in manner and content, is indeed the ultimate sacrament of 
Israel Prophecy morally interpreting this history killed 
idolatry not so much by scorn and denunciation as by offering 
a far higher means of contact with God The moral conscious- 
ness of the prophets was a spiritual and dynamic fact and 
factor , the worship of God through a material idol emphasized 
the physical and the static, and the chains that bound the idol 
to its wall (Isa 40^®, 41’) are symbolic of the way in which an 
idol imprisons religion 

(2) It IS sometimes said that the priest represented man to 

God, whilst the prophet represented God to man That is 
broadly true, though the oracular answers of God came through 
the priests, and the prophets are often intercessors {e g 
Ex 32®’-'®^, Jer 14^“^ 15* The high-pncst represents the 
people before Yahweh by bearing the names of tin, tribes on 
his shoulders and on Ins breast (Ex 28'" when he goes m 

unto the holy place, for a memorial before Yahweh eontinually ," 
whilst he bears on his forehead the inscription " holy to 
Yahweh” (vv*®-®*) It is probable that to-da^ we under- 
estimate the importance of the priest in both the history and 
the religion of Israel In his representation of Isiael, he is 
said to ” bear the iniquity of the holy things ” {ibid ), i c. take 
upon himself the guilt of any ritual error so the priest-* 
prophet Ezekiel symbolically bears the iniquity of tlie house of 
Israel (4*} If the Israel of the future is to shan in the pro- 
phetic consciousness (Jer 313”’ ), so also she is to bi named 
“priests of Yahweh” (Isa 61'), “a kingdom of priests” 
(Ex 19®) 1 here is a priestly element, as wi 11 a^- a prophetic, 

in the portrayal of the suffering Servant of Yahweh (Isa 53*'*, 
cf Ex 28^*, and iioti the asAam, or giiilt-offcring of Isa 55’®, 
an interesting parallel to the interchange of sacnficer ancl 
sacnfice in the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
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(3) Sacnfice and the related features of the cultus offer 
means of mediation so full of detail (see below, Chap XVI) 
that it would here be impossible even to give a mere list of 
holy objects, holy places, holy seasons, and holy acts which 
are conceived to bring God and man into relation The 
common feature seems to be the setting apart of a repre- 
sentative of the whole By being brought into this special 
relation to God, these representative objects share in their 
own degree His holiness and become media of His relation to 
men flow far such a procedure constitutes a “ sacrament ” 
depends on the definition of a term we use very loosely One 
mark of the sacrament proper does belong to these media, 
since they are all ultirnately conceived to rest on the ordinance 
of God, whatever their particular origin in pre-histonc practice 
(see, e g , §2 for the probably extensive influence of the 
Canaamte religion on Hebrew sacrifice) The demand for 
obedience is the ultimate emphasis of the cult, and this implies 
a moral response In the classical description of the worship 
given by ben Sira (50'^" ) the culminating moment is reached 
when the sacnfice has been oftered, and the libation poured 
out " as a sweet-smelling savour to the Most High ” Then the 
priestly trumpets are blown to call the attention of God to the 
service that has been rendered, and all prostrate themselves 
in worship and cry out in praj^er, whilst the chant of the 
Lcvitcs rings out above their heads, until the pnest has finished 
the service of the altar of God " and has brought nigh its 
ordinances unto it " (-.ee Hebrew text) 

Whatcier view we may take of the origins of Hebrew 
saenfice 01 of sacrifice m gmieral, there docs not seem to be 
anything in the Hebrew ritual itself that offers a principle of 
mediation different from that found elsewhere Israel, it 
has been lightly said, 1^ distinguished not by the institation, 
but by th( ultimate abandonment of sacrifice. There are 
pnmitive beliefs underlying the blood-rites and the com- 
munion feast, and doubtless the common conception was that 
of a gift to God, a gift which on occasion might have pro- 
jiitiatory or expiatorv value (so Buchanan Gray, Sacrifice in 
the Old Testament p 32) Ultimately, however, the ntual came 
to be regarded sujireinely as that act of obedience to Yahweh’s 
declared commands which gave to His people the opportunity 
of closest ( omniumoii with Him What that meant we know 
from some of the most impressive of the psalms The obedient 
“ guest ’ m Yahweh’s temple found there the mighty pro- 
tection of His hospitality There stood the Israelite at the 
centre of those otliei lealmsof Nature, history and contemporary 
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social life, in each of which the presence of the living God had 
been manifested to him There, in a new and spiritualized 
sense, he found his Jacob's ladder linking earth and heaven 
To elect souls, the concrete expression of religion in the ritual 
could become the framework of such a vision as Isaiah’s 
In the temple, as the penitential psalms show, the worshipper 
could wrestle m proplietic spirit for forgiveness and restoration 
and begin to cherish the intimations of a life beyond death 
which should defeat the last enemy None who has rightly 
interpreted the many psalms of the cult will ever make light 
of the value of religious ritual as a medium of access to God, 
even for those whom it trained to a " prophetic ” super- 
session of it Of the Psalms at their highest levels we can 
say 

‘‘ The tumult and the shouting dies — 

The captains and the kings depart — 

Still stands Thine ancient saenhee, 

An humble and a contrite heart " 

(4) From about 300 B c , the completion of tin written 
Torah provided a new kind of “ mediation ” (in the sense in 
which the word is used throughout this section of the article) 
It IS not sufficient to say that writing simjily addi d the’ ipiahty 
of permanence to the spoken word (cf Sunday of prophecy, in 
ERE, 11 p 570) There was added also a certain lixity 
and limitation to revelation, with the result that, as already 
seen, all future inevitable expansion and adaptation to changing 
circumstances must henceforth disguise themselves as exegesis 
Hence the development of the unwritten Toiah of tradition — 
a development paralleled in both Islam and Catholic ( hnsti- 
anity Further, there is the tendency for tcery written 
revelation to be conceived as equally authoritatic i in all its 
parts, so that minor details of ritual, or i ven tin ' fossil " 
remains of superseded ideas and practices, are ranked along- 
side of the major principles of morality and u ligion 'I his 
IS a defect from which none of the ' religions of a book ” have 
wholly escaped 

II The Relation to CiiHisTiiNnv 
(l) The great debt of Christianity to Israel was, as Hurkitt 
points out (J he Legacy of Israel, p 71), not the hierarchy, the 
creeds and the sacraments, but Jesus and the Rible Of the 
latter debt, it is sufficient here to recall that tin Old Testa- 
ment was taken over by the Christian Church m its larger 
Greek form (z e with the Apocrypha), but without the oral 
tradition of Judaism (save, eg ,m the occasional appearance 
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of " Rabbinism ’’ in the Pauline Epistles) On the other hand, 
Jesus IS represented as speaking with a new and direct authonty 
and not as the scribes, who appealed to “ the tradition of 
the elders ” The appeal to Senpture made by Him and His 
disciples IS to the prophetic rather than to the legalistic 
elements, or to the Law as interpreted in the light of prophetic 
teaching (e g Matt ) The " argument from prophecy ” 
based on a Christian reading of the Old Testament figured 
largely in Early Christian apologetic, and it is difficult to see 
how the Early Church could have found spiritual nourishment 
without the Old Testament The most obvious proof of this 
is that the Christian writings were themselves a gradual 
accretion to the existent body of Jewish scriptures already 
accepted by the Churoh 

(2) It is the new fact of Jesus, accepted by His disciples 
as the hoped-for Messiah, that gives the centie for orientation 
in the new landscape of the Christian faith True, He Him- 
self radically altered the Messianic idea by adding His Cross 
to it, in the light of Isa 53 But this Jewish Messianic con- 
ception, however transformed, served the needs of the first 
generation of Jewish Christians, until in course of time and 
of the Gentile mission, the first creed, “ Jesus is the Christ ” 
(Acts 17®), was replaced bj the form of expression more natural 
to Gentiles, ‘‘ Jesus is Lord ” (i Cor 12’) Jesus, m the days 
of His flesh, had been regarded as both prophet and rabbi — 
the prophet of the coming “ Kingdom of God” and the rabbi 
whose teaching agreed with much current Jewish doctrine 
Yet tlu re was from the beginning a vtal difference, made by 
His ow'ii personality and attitude, which gave new force and 
meaning to familiar truths Because of that difference. He 
gathered round Him the beginnings of a new' society, like th?t 
which we see emerging first in the group of Isaiah’s disciples 
(Isa 8'®) and continued in such other groups as those of 
Mai 3'® and the ' pious” of the Psalms bo came into being 
that ” Israel of God” (Gal 6'®, cf Ro 2^», Phil 3'') which 
was to be the nucleus of the Chinch Its members are spiritu- 
ally sons of God, and if w'e seek for a principle of unity in the 
New I'cstament ^'criptuies, we shall hardly find a better one 
than ” sonship,” which continues the Old Testament unity of 
an "elect ” nation and carriis it forward to the election of 
individuals into a society with the spiritual inheritance of the 
ancient Israel 

(3) Hus IS the proper place to notice the great service 
rendered to the new faith and its development by Hellenistic 
Judaism From the standpoint of Palestinian Judaism this 
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was a transient phase, which seems to have left little mark on 
the mam development which led to the Mishnah and the 
Talmud (see R. Travers Herford, Talmud and Apocrypha) 
Just as the Palestinian teachers moved away from the apoca- 
lyptic, discredited for them by its Jewish revolutionaries and 
by its Christian interpreters, so they drew the lines of a 
Hebrew Canon of Scripture narrower, as we have seen, than 
that of the Greek Bible Indeed, the new Greek rendering 
made by Aquila (cad 130) is evidence that the Septuagint 
itself was no longer regarded as satisfactory, probably owmg 
to its Christian use and associations Hellenistic Judaism 
(see Bevan’s characterization of it in The Legacy of Israel) 
seems to have faded out, but not before it had profoundly 
influenced early Christianity We saw that the Wisdom 
literature of Israel culminated in the Greek " Wisdom of 
Solomon.” one of the chief products of Hellenistic Judaism, 
and ranking with the works of Philo and Josephus as repre- 
sentative of it at Its best {op ctt p 62) As Ur Bevan has 
said " The Chiistiaii Church inherited the great problem of 
Hellenistic Judaism, how' to find the right nlation lx tween 
Hebrew religion and Greek philosophy and culture ’ [op at 
P 65) 

(4) The category of mediation, of which use was made 
in charactenzing the religion of Israel in its historical form, 
serves equally well to bung out the differentia of the new faith 
as compared with the old For the Christian, time is one 
Mediator between God and men (i lim 2^) through whose 
Person and Work mediation itself acquires a new and special- 
ized connotation lo develop this idea is, of course, beyond 
the scope of the present article Here we conhne ourselves 
to noticing the difference made by His mediation (in the 
larger sense previously employed) in regard to (a) sin, {b) suffer- 
ing, (c) death, always the three great tests of a religion, wliieh 
challenge its power to lexlewm 

(a) In the Old lestainent there are four classe-s of terms 
used to describe sm, according as they elcnoti diviatiou from 
the right way, guilt before a tribunal, rebellion against a lavs- 
ful superior, and something intrinsically evil 'I he eommoii 
element is o])positioii to the wall of (lod, and iiiau's full moral 
responsibility is implied The idea of sin is at first unnioralizcd , 
it denotes the breach of a social custom 01 taboo The 
Old Testament has no doctrine of '‘original” sni The 
prophetic meirahzation of sin included an implied or explicit 
appeal for npiutaiue, of which man is coikiumI as fully 
capable The ” grace " of frod consists essentially m forgive- 
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ness, following upon this repentance, the forgiveness (even in 
Ps 51) being largely identified with the remission of the penalty, 
such as the sickness or adversity which first brought the 
conviction of sin But notwithstanding this simple “ pro- 
phetic ” scheme of sin and grace, the ritual of sacrifice m 
post-exilic times was usually regarded as a necessary accom- 
paniment of repentance It was a gift to God, according 
to His command, which served to restore the broken com- 
munion with Him There is nothing penal, however, even in 
the sin-offering . it is the sinner’s offering, with which he is 
identified by “ the laying on of hands," not a =ubstitute for him 
The teaching of Jesus, according to the Synoptics, continues 
this prophetic conception of sin, repentance and forgiveness, 
though with a much increased emphasis on the inwardness of 
sin, and a deliverance of the conception from entanglement 
with traditional taboos, which had passed into the Torah, 
written or unwritten 'the revolutionary factor is, however, 
rather in the personal attitude of Jisus to the sinner, which 
creates a new doctrine of grace Jesus does not wait for a 
righteousness which shall qualify for grace , He takes the 
initiative in seeking the sinner and welcoming him into for- 
giveness, so giving the basis for a new estimate of human 
personality Apart altogether from sacrifice, Judaism is a 
religion of righteousness by works Christianity as taught 
and exemplified by Jesus, and elaborated in the Pauline 
■sotcriology, is essentially a religion of redemptive grace (to 
which, however, Hosca and bcutero-lsaiah had already made 
important contributions, whilst the principle was already 
implicit in tin. emphasis on the divine initiative) This 
divine initiative of ledcmptivc grace is indeed the differentia 
of Christianity over against all other religions, and not 
Judaism only , cf Karl HolTs forcible words " Jesus re- 
verses, as we mav say, the usual relation of religion and 
morality Every othei religion, at least of the higher kind, 
makes the personal h lation to God depend on the right conduct 
of man The mon moral any one is — in the widest sense of 
morality, including obseiv'ance of the cult — the nearer he 
stands to God But Jesus begins w'lth God , it is He who 
creates something new by lorgivcncss, from which, however, 
a real, close, and warm relation to God arises, and with it a 
morality that may even dare to take God Himself as its 
model " (Urchriitiiitum und Religioiisgeschichte, p 22) 

(b) We have seen how constantly the Old Testament 
makes suffeimg tin ]H'nalt\ for sm, and leaves no room for 
suffering that may ha\ e other explanations It was against 
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this, as we saw, that Job’s protest was made Another still 
more important contribution was that of the Suffering Servant 
(Isa 53)1 who being innocent made a vicanous offering of his 
sufferings (i e those of Israel m exile) as a sin-offenng for the 
nations of the world, through which they might draw near in 
penitence and self-rebuke to the God of Israel 

The influence of this interpretation of suffering on both 
Jesus and His followers can hardly be overrated , it is visible 
throughout the New Testament What Jesus did was to 
take the interpretation of Israel’s sufferings offered by the 
prophet and to actualize it as a fact of history in Himself 
Thus Jesus, making use of the inevitable suffering brought on 
Him by His holy purpose, at once proved the disinterested- 
ness of genuine piety (creating a nevt ethical emphasis on 
“ cross-bearing ”) and also wrought a revolutionary change 
in religion, by showing that holy suffering accepted by grace 
can transform evil into good, the sin of the crucifixion into the 
glory of the Cross If this actualized grace of history wrought 
out in the time-senes according to Hebrew realism be also 
true of the eternal God, then there is no room for the Greek 
doctrine of impassibility, and a really Biblical doctrine of 
Atonement is suggested 

(c) In regard to death, we must remember that belief in the 
resurrection was held by most Jews of the time of Christ 
The new feature was not His teaching that tlu re is a life 
beyond death, but tli(' fact of His own resurrection, witliout 
which there w'ould have been no Christian Churtli at all 
Thereby the quality of the resurrection life was profoundly 
altered for all who bilonged to Him In this latter con- 
nexion, the Pauline doctrine of the Holy Spirit should be 
noted , he who is a member of the Body of Christ finds " the 
Lord the Spirit ” already imparting to him the ' gifts " and 
fruits ” of the Spirit of life, a life that needs only to grow 
until it escapes from this body of death, and finds another 
sjiiTitual body more aeloquate to its needs (Ifure are 
paralUls to this line of thought in Jewish apocalyptic) It 
was the nsurriction of Jesus Christ born the d( ad that begat 
Christians unto a living hope (i Pet i’) , it was through 
Him that they could thank God for the victory over death 
(i Cor 15 ^’) 
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XII ANGELOLOGY AND DEMONOLOGY IN 
EARLY JUDAISM 


The remnants of animistic and polytheistic conceptions, 
signs of which are clearly discernible in the earliei Old Testa- 
ment writings, were combated and, to a large extent, eradi- 
cated by the eighth-century prophets The superhuman 
beings, belief in the activity of whom Had been handed down 
from time immemonal, were transformed into supernatural 
agents of Yahweh Originally non-moral, the spirits believed 
in during the earliest ages were either harmful or benehcent in 
their behaviour towards human beings, and it depended upon 
their whims and on the measure in which they were jilacated 
by men as to which attitude they took up , but there was no 
class-division as between the harmful and the beneficent It 
was only with the growth of moral ideas, owing, in the fust 
instance, to the Mosaic inculcation of belief in an ethical God, 
that ultimately a differentiation arose between these super- 
natural beings as evil and good Both were, however, con- 
ceived of as the agents of Yahweh, hence we n ad, on the 
one hand, for example, of an evil spirit from Yahweh troubling 
Saul (i Sam 16'“*) , while, on the other, an angel (projierly 
“ messenger ”) from Yahwth comes to Elijah to comfort and 
encourage him Though the distinction between a spirit 
(ruiicfi) who IS evil, and an angel {mal'ak) who is good, is not 
carried out consistently {eg evil angels are nltind to 111 
Ps 78'*", Job 4’*, and good spirits arc mentioned in )udg 3'“, 
11^®, and dsew'here), yet, generally speaking, when evil is 
imputed to one of these supernatural bmiigs it is a sjurit {math), 
not an angel {mal’ak), who is spoken of Ihns, it mav be 
asserted that, so far as the Israelites wen lonrcined, the 
beginnings of a distinction between snperiiatuial bungs were 
due to Yahwehism 


I 

Illustratue of the fact that among the Israditts, as among 
all the Semites, gods developed from the originally non-moral 
spints, is the mention of " the angel {mal’ak) of Yahweh, ’’ 
who IS at one time re-presi nted as distinct from Yahweh {e g 
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Num 20®‘, Judg 13® °), and at another identified with Hun 
{e g. Gen i6^®, Ex 3®, Num 22®® ®®) 

In the former case, however, the functions of " the angel 
of Yahweh ” are very different from those of the superhuman 
bemgs characteristic of earlier ages, of whom we have echoes, 
e g. in Gen 3**, 6® * , i Kings 22*® 

In pre-exilic times the mention of angels, whether under 
the name of ntal’akim, or otherwise designated (as, e g , m 
Isa 6®” ), is rare , and they are mostly theophanic (Gen 
2gii i3_ 22' ®, and elsewhere) In exilic and post-exihc times, 
on the other hand, when the monotheistic belief was firmly 
established, and there was not the danger of a reversion 
to polytheistic tendencies, the activity of angels as the means 
of communicating GocWs will to men was fully recognized (see, 
eg , Ezek 3*®, 8® ®, 9® ®, ii®'') , if w'e regard Ezek 40-i]8 as 
belonging to this prophet — though there is a strong tendency 
among some modern scholars to deny this — then Ezekiel may 
be said to mark a transition from the direct communication of 
Yahweh (Ezek 44®) to that conveyed by an intermediate 
agent (Ezek 40® *) , the latter is not called an angel, simply 
" a man," but he is clearly superhuman In any case, after 
the Exile there is never any direct communication to men 
from God, it is alwaj s an angel who delivers the divine message , 
most notable here is Zeeh 1-8 , in some of the later psalms, 
also, angelic intermediaries are mentioned {e g Ps 91®*) 

In the later Greek period the belief in angelic activity 
among men became greatly developed , and it is during this 
penod that an angelology in the stnet sense is first to be 
discerned The cause of thi^ striking development is to be 
sought in the conception of the divine transcendence " The 
Jew became loath to describe God as mixing too freely and 
frequently with men — and in describing anything the name 
must inevitablj be used — but it does not follow, as a conse- 
quence, that he did not continue to harbour the idea and 
cherish the belief of God’s close contact w'lth men But as he 
thought it sacrilege to put the belief into wwds, he was forced 
to fall back upon a substitute This substitute was the angel ” 
(Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature, 
pp 13 f [1912]) These w'ords are true as far as they go, 
but they do not sulficicntly take into account the fact that the 
transcendental conception of God resulted m putting Him 
far from the world, and in effacing, to some extent, the reahty 
of the divine Personality the Almighty recedes, as it were, 
into the highest heavans (see, eg, Weber, Judtsche Theologte 
auf Grund des Talmud und verwandter Schriften, pp 163 ft 
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[1897]), and deputes the carrying out of His will to angels , in 
I Enoch 39**, e ^ , it IS said “ Those who sleep not bless thee 
they stand before thy glory, and bless, praise, and extol, 
saying. Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Spirits , He filleth 
the earth with spirits " A developed angelology became, 
therefore, a necessity, and so exaggerated, in some respects, 
was the position assigned to angels that had it not been for 
Judaism’s deeply rooted monotheism, this fundamental tenet 
would itself have been in danger Indeed, though official 
Judaism always repudiated the worship of angels, it is evident 
that this was prevalent in many quarters, notably among 
the Jews of the Dispersion Something closely akm to their 
worship appears 111 Tob 11'^, where, m gratitude for having 
received his sight again, Tobit cnes “ Blessed art Thou, O God, 
and blesstd is thy name for ever, and blessed are all thy holy 
angels ” , that the latter should be coupled with tin name of 
the Almighty in this way comes dangerously mar I0 worship , 
and that it developed into direct worship shown by the 
prohibitions of this occurring 111 somew'hat later literature , 
m the Ascenston of Isaiah, vii 21, e-g , it is said " And I fell 
on my face to worship him, but the angel who condiirti'd me 
did not peimit me, hut saiel unto me. Worship mutla r throne 
nor angel ” , similarly m Kev 19*®, 22® “ , and the 
worshipping of angels is directly alluded to in t ol 2'" 

As to the ortgnt of the angels, iiidieations occur 111 the 
Olel Testament of their iclentilication with tin stars, and 
as existing before the cn ation of the world , thus, in Job 38’ 

" When the morning stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy,” in reference to the beginning of the 
Creation , in Ps 8g^ ‘ the thought of this identihcatioii comes 
out clearly, see also Isa 24"' Of sjiecial iiitenst is the 
Septuagint of Ps 148* where ” all his host,” n luh red sratrai 
ai ai/rov, is jiarallel to ” all his angels” , that both 

“ angels ” and ” hosts ” are conceived of as luminaries is 
evident from the succeeding eouplet in whuh the nuntion 
of ” sun and moon ” and ‘ stars and light ” eoinjih tes the 
list of the heavenly bodies who arc calleel on to jiraisc tiod , 
cf also Ps 102 (103)^' “ We can trace m Helleiiistie 

Judaism,” says Dodd (I he Bible and the Grctls, pji 17 ff 
[1935]). a tendency to rationalize the angels of iiojiular myth- 
ology m terms of IjuyufMic, as divine agemiis”, and he 
refers to tlu Test \ii Patr , Judah 25^, when' ” tin jiowers 
(ai hvyuijbuc) of gloiy ” arc mentioned m a list along with 
the Angil of the Puseiice, lieaven and eaith, tlie sun, the 
moon, and the stars ” It certainly seems more natural here 
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to understand the as individual divine agencies It 

IS surely as such that they appear in lists of the angehc 
orders, along with oip^a/, l^ovatai, xupiorrins (Col Thus 

we recognize a tendency in Judaism parallel with the mono- 
theistic tendency which we have noted in paganism, to 
represent subordinate supernatural beings (the ' gods ’ of 
paganism, the ' angels ’ of Judaism) as ‘ powers ’ or ' agencies ’ 
of the one God, and in this sense bupa/jt-ng " In this connexion 
we recall Mark 13“®, " the powers (a .1 Sui/a^zE/?) that are in the 
heavens shall be shaken," where the powers are "the dis- 
carnate intelligences supposed to inhabit and control the astral 
universe, among Ihc Jews identified with orders of angels ” 
(Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom, p 83 '^1935]) 

In its origin the idt'ntification of the angels with the stars 
IS Babylonian (sec Zimmern, Keihnschnften iind Alte Testa- 
ment, pp 456 ff [1903'j) The passage quoted above from 
Job implies that the angels existi d before the Creation , in 
later Judaism, however, it was held that God created the angels 
on the first day of Creation, otherwise — >o it e as thought — 
since the angils were not included among created beings, it 
might be suggested that they assisted the Almighty in the 
work of creation , in Jub 2*, it is therefore said ' On the 
first day He created tht ln.avLns w'hich are above and all 
the spirits which serve before Him, the angels of the 
presence ” and then a long list is given of the vanous 
orders of angtls (see also 2 Enoch 29' Still later it w'as 
taught that they wore created on the second day (Midrash 
Bereshith Kabha on Gen Pirkc de R Eliezer, 111 ) It is 
well know'll how oftin earlier thought is reflected in the 
Rabbinical literature 

As to the nature o( the angels, there appear the echoes of 
very ancient conceptions 111 their being represented a"" ele- 
mental spirits , this IS illustrated in the passage from Jubilees 
just quoted, where mention is made of the angels of the spirit 
of the winds, of the spirit of the clouds, of darkness, snow, 
hail, hoar-frost, etc (cf i Enoch 60“ and elsewhere) 
Their nature, " like that of fire,” is spoken of in 2 Enoch 29'-® ; 
see also Syr Apoi of Baruch 59” , cf the Seraphim Similar 
ideas occur in tiie New Testament , in Rev 7^ mention is 
made of the “ four angels standing at the four comers of the 
earth, holding the four winds of the earth, that no wand should 
blow on the earth, or on the sea, or upon any tree ” (see also 
14’®, fire , 16®, waters , 19'" " an angel standing in the sun ’’) , 
and it would seem that St Paul was thinking of this when 
referring to “ the elements of the world” in Col 2® The 
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spiritual nature of the angels appears in a different form in 
I Enoch 15*"’, where it is said that the angels are immortal 
and dwell in heaven, and that therefore they do not marry 
" And therefore I have not appointed wives for you , for as 
for the spiritual ones of the heaven, in heaven is their dwellmg ” 
This recalls the words of our Lord in Matt 22®® “ For in the 

resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in marnage, but 
are as angels in heaven ” 

Significant in the developed belief in angels during the 
Greek penod is that they received names, thus emphasizing 
their personality The earliest instance of this in Jewish 
literature, so far as is known, occurs in the Book of Tobit, 
where the angel Raphael plays a leading part, .and is often 
mentioned (3”, etc ) He is introduced in a way which sug- 
gests that his name was familiar , this applies, too, to i Enoch 

where the names of four angels are mentioned as though 
well known , indeed, to judge from 1 Enoch 20"’ , belonging 
to a shghtly earlier portion of the book, the names of a number 
of angels were already quite familiar early in the second 
century B c , probably before The artificiality of the names 
given may be gathered from i Enoch 8® In almost every 
case the names of angels are compounded with -el, indicating 
that they were subordinate to God Of the names which occur 
in post-BiblicaJ, but pre-Christian, literature, two only appear 
in the New Testament Gabriel, in Luke 1’® ®®, and Michael 
in Jude 9, Rev 12^ 

Apart from names, there are various desi^nahotis applied 
to the angels which demand notice The earliest of these, as 
we have seen from Old Testament usage, is " messrngers ” , 
whether this term was used in early post-Biblical Jewish 
literature it is impossible to say, as scarctlv any of the books 
belonging to it have been preserved in Hebrew , but it occurs 
in Midrashic literature, e g Bercshilh Rabba, on Gen 32®®, where 
mention is made of tlie heavenly choir of angels [kat mal’akim) , 
elsewhere also m this literature the term is used The desig- 
nation " host, or hosts, of heaven ” (see above what is said 
about huiuiJAic), based on such passages as Gen 32“®, Josh 5'®, 
Ps 33®, 2 Chron 18® , cf also Uan 8*®, is frequent in post- 
bibhcal literature {e g i Enoch 61*®, Prayer of Man 15 and 
often elsewhere) , and in Luke 2’® we read of a " multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God ” The designation “ sons of 
God ” {bc 7 ie Elohim), also based on Old Testament usage 
(eg Gen 6® *, Job i® , cf Ps 89’), is frequent in the later 
literature (i Enoch 6®, 13®, 14®, loi®, and elsewhere) 

The same i.s to be said of the term “ the holy ones ’’ 
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(Qedoshtm, Ps 89“, Job 51 etc), which occurs very often, 
too, in the later literature (Ecclus. 42^’, Tob ii^*, 12'®, i Enoch 
I®, 12® ®, Jub 31^*, Wis 5®, 10*®) Finally, the designation 
"Watchers” {‘Irin), which in the Old Testament occurs only 
m Dan 41*07)^ and in the singular in vv ®®), is frequent 

m I Enoch, e g 12® 20^, 61^®, etc 

Most striking, as illustrating a developed angelology, are 
the Orders into which the angels are divided Highest in rank 
are the seven archangels, mentioned first in Tob 12'® "lam 
Raphael, one of the seven holy angels” , m i Enoch 20‘-® 
their names are given Uriel, Raphael. Raguel, Michael, 
Saraqael, Gabriel, Remiel The thought of the seven arch- 
angels, as they came to be regarded, was derived from Ezek 
g*-ii “ And behold, sik men came from the way of the upper 
gate, which lieth toward the north and one man in the 

midst of them, clothed with linen, with a water’s ink-hom 
by his side ” But the prototype of these seven were the 
seven planets, all of them Babylonian deities , the man with 
the ink-horn by his side clearly represents the god Nabu, 
who was the writer of the book of fate The idea of these 
seven holy angels is adapted for the purpose of glorifying the 
Levitical priesthood, in Test xii Patr , Lev . and in 
Rev I® there is a further adaptation, mention being made of 
" the seven spirits which are before his throne ” (see also 
I®”, 3'i 4®, 5 ®, 8® ®) The Babylonian origin of the names, as 
well as the personalities, of the angeE is witm ssed to by the 
celebrated third century Kabbi, Simeon ben Lakish, who 
says that " the names of the angels, such as Michael, Raphael, 
and Gabnel, they (t e the Israelites) brought from Babylon ” 
(Bereshith Kabba on Gen i£') Among these seven arch- 
angels Michael stands pre-eminent as the ” prince ” or guardian 
angel of Israel (Dan lo^*, 12’) , in i Enoch 20® he is spoken 
of as " he that is set over the best part of mankind and over 
Chaos ”( =Tiamat, see also 24®, 40®), similarly m later 
Judaism Michael is described as the head of all the angels, 
and next to him comes Gabrul , it has already been pointed 
out that these are the only two angels mentioned by name 
in the New Testament Other orders are enumerated in 
I Enoch 61^“ Chcrubin, Scraphm, Ophannm, the angels of 
power, the angels of principalities, and the other powers on 
the earth, and over the waiter, cf 2 Enoch 20^ 

There are various passages in which the outward appear- 
ance of angels is desenbed Here w^e naturally think first of 
the six-wnnged Serajihim in Isa 6-® , and of the winged Cherubim 
so often referred to m the Old Testament , but these, though 
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included among the angelic hosts in I Enoch, do not, strictly 
speaking, belong to the angelology with which we are dealing , 
this applies also to Ezek i*®, though the dcscriptioni there 
given no doubt influenced later thought “ As for the likeness 
of the living creatures, their appearance was like burning coals 
of fire , like the appearance of torches ” Closely con- 
nected with this IS the description of the angel in Dan io‘ ® 

“ a man clothed in linen, whose loins were girded with 
pure gold of Uphaz , his body was like the beryl, and his face 
as the appearance of lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire 
and his arms and feet like in colour to burnished brass, and 
the voice of his words like the voice of a multitude ” From 
this it IS evident that the angel was pictured as of human 
form , theie is no mention here of wciigs That the angels 
were thought of as wearing garments is to be gathered from 
Ascension of Isaiah (8'^ ’*) In the fragment from a Noah 
Ajwcalypse (preserved in i Enoch 106, 107) the angel — though 
of human birth— is thus described “ Ins nature is not 

like man’s nature, and tin colour of his body is whiter than 
snow and redder than the bloom of a rose, and the hair of 
his head is whitei than white wool, and his eyes are like the 
rays of the sun ” (i Enoch 106'”, cf vv ’ '^) \ striking 

description occurs in 2 Enoch and Ik re then is mention of 
wings " And there a])]H*artd to me two men veiv tall, such 
as I ha\c ntver seen on earth And their faces shoju like- the 
sun, and their eves were like burning himiis, and tire tame 
forth from their lips Thtir elress had the apjiearance of 
feathers, their feet weu purple, their wings were- brighter 
than gold , their lianels whiter than snow,” el also ig' In 
various passages we get .1 stmiewhat similar jiicture of angels 
in the New TeslaiiKid, eg ‘‘dazzling apparel” (Luke 24*, 
cf Matt 17^, Acts 6'*), ‘ angels in white ” (John zu'-), " angel 
of hglit ” (2 Cor ii''*), then ” might and power ” (2 lAter 2*‘) , 
and especially in Kev( latum wIktc thev are spoki n of as 
being arravifl in a "golden girdh,” as liaviiig '<yes as a 
flami of hre,” ” and hit like burmsjicd brass ” , further, it is* 
said that ” lus voici is as tlu \oice of manv waters,” that 
" his countenaiiee is as tlu sun shmeth in his sin iigtli,” and 
his hair IS as white \\ool, W'hitc as snow ” (l'*''),see ,dso 19*®, 
and clsewheri' 

Kegdrehng the fiinttiuns of the angels, there is, first and 
foremost, that of jiraismg God, thus, in i Ivnocli jq'2 i 3 it 
IS said ” Those w'ho sleep not (i e the Watchers) bless Ihee , 
they stand befori '1 by glory, and bless, praise and extol, say- 
ing, ‘ Holy, holy, holy ’s the Lord of Spirits ' ‘ Hlossed 
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be thou, and blessed be the name of the Lord for ever and 
ever ’ ” This occurs, of course, very often , similarly in the 
New Testament " multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying ’’ (Luke 2'® cf Rev 5®® 
and often) One of their duties is to bring the prayers of the 
righteous before the throne of God thus in Tob I2‘®, the 
angel says “ And now. when thou didst pray, and Sarah thy 
daughter-in-law, I did bring the memorial of your prayer 
before the Holy One " , and in v it is said of the seven holy 
angels that they " present the prayers of the saints, and go 
in before the glory of the Holy One ” With this cf Rev 8® 
where it is said of one of the angels that " there was given unto 
him much incense, that he should add it unto the prayers of 
all the saints upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne ” , see also Acts lO'* ^ 

Another function of the angels is that of beanng the 
messages of God to men, and of carrying out His will on earth , 
illustrations of this occur in well-known passages in the Old 
Testament , in the post-Ribhcal literature this angelic action 
is so often mentioned that quotations are unnecessary , it 
will suffice to recall the episode of the angel and Habakkuk 
(Ifel and the Dragon, 33 if ), and the angel-ndeis described 
m 2 Macc 5' (cf 2 Kings 2*', 6” , Zech i®®,6*'®,Rev 19^*) 
In the New Testament there are the well-known instances of 
the angel of the Lord appearing to Joseph (Matt 2*® 

and to Zachanas (Luke i”®), and of the me»sage of Gabriel 
to Mary (Luke ) , an angelic message is given to Philip 
(Acts S-®) and to Cornelius (Acts 10®® , cf , Rev 22® ^®) 
Closely connected with this is angelic ministration , Raphael, 
in the Rook of Tobit, has already been mentioned, cf Ep 
of Jer 7, and elsewhere , in the New Testament a number of 
cases of ministtiing angils are recorded (Matt 4^^, 28" , 

Luke i“® , 22'*® , John 5’ , Acts 51®) 

This leads us to tin subject of guardian angels , here we 
have, first, the idea of an angel being the special protector 
of the Jew'ish nation , thus, in Dan lo-L Michael appears as 
the “ prince,” i e guardian angel of Israel, and in 10’® the 
” piince of tlie kingdom of Persia ” is mentioned In Ecclus 
17‘t it IS said that ” for every nation He appointed a ruler, 
but Israel is the 1 ord’s poition,” which suggests a Sadducaean 
trait , on the other hand, it is said in the Fargum of pseudo- 
Jonathan on Gen 11" ®, that every nation has its own guardian 
angel who pleads the cause of the nation under his protection 
before God Michael, as the guardian angel of Israel, is also 
mentioned in Jub 35®' As the guardians of individual 
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men angels appear often, e g prominently in Tobit ; and 
according to Test xii Patr , Jos 6®, it is by means of an angel 
that the wickedness of Potiphar’s wife is revealed to Joseph, 
and he is kept from temptation , in 2 Macc ii®" it is told 
of how a " good angel " came to the help of Judas Maccabaeus, 
and rode at the head of his army For instances of the 
mention of guardian angels in the New Testament see Matt 
i8^®, 26®®, Acts 12’'’ , 28®®, Rev i®® 

Prominent is the function of the angels as intercessors on 
behalf of men before the Almighty , of the many instances of 
this, Tob 12^® may be quoted “ I did bring the memorial 
of your prayers before the Holy One ” , see also Test xii 
Patr , Dan 6®, Asher i“. Lev 5® , in i Enoch 30® it is said of 
the angels that " they petitioned and interceded, and prayed 
for the children of men ” , and so often In the New Testa- 
ment it is not the angels, but our Lord, Who does this (Rom 8®* , 
Heb 7®®) 

Very noticeable is the mention of the angi Is in connexion 
with the eschatological drama , this is so obvious in the 
.apocalyptic literature that quotations are not needed , not 
less stnking is it m many passages m the Gospels (Matt 13’*® , 
16®®. 24®*. 25®‘ , Mark 8®®, 13®® , Luke 9®®) Finally, there' is 
the angel of death who is fre*qunitly referred to in post-Biblical 
Jewish literature {eg Syr Apoc of Bar 21^®, Test xii Patr 
Asher 6®) , in this connexion we recall Luke 16®®, wlitre the 
angels carry Lazarus into Abraham's bosom, Michael con- 
tending for the body' of Moses (Jude 9), and he who sat on a 
pale horse whose “ name W'as Death ” (Rev 6") 

The fallen angels form tin link b( tween \ngilolog\' and 
Demonology, to which we come next 

II 

'1 he belief in demons, like the belli f m angib, was an 
outcome of animistic concejitions , but this, naturally iiunigh, 
was m course of time lost sight of, perhaps nevi r fully rt.ih/i d , 
hence, with the growth of monotheistic tcndincK^, and esptci- 
ally with the definite monotheistic belief of tin fews in post- 
exilic times, there arose the necessity of aceonntiiig for tin 
existence of evil spirits , for with the growth of the sense of 
sm, those who from time immemorial had been merely harmful 
spirits, became spirits who were morally bail To account, 
therefore, for the existence of evil spirits--di nions as now 
generally understood- a theory was framed , with this theory 
we must first cone e rn eiurselves 

The myth, a fragniiiil .if which is priseivid in Gen 6®® 
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that " the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair , and they took them wives of all that they chose,” 
IS utilized m i Enoch 6, 7, 8 and elsewhere, to account for the 
origin of evil spirits, or demons , the details given, however, 
suggest that the Genesis passage is not the basis of what is 
said in I Enoch, but that more than one ancient tradition has 
been placed under contribution According to i Enoch 15®, 
“ the giants (=thc Nephilim of Gen 6*, Num 13®®), who are 
produced from the spirits and flesh, shall be called evil spints 
upon the earth, and on the earth shall be their dwelling Evil 
spints have proceeded from their bodies , because they are 
born from men, and from the holy watchers is their beginnmg 
and pnmal ongin , they shall be evil spints on earth, and evil 
spirits shall they be tailed ” Much is said of the evil they 
brought on earth, and of the harm they do among men That 
this theory of the origin of the demons, that they are the 
offspnng of the fallen angels, was widespread is evident , it is 
referred to in Jub 5^, 2 Enoch 18® ®, and elsewhere in this 
literature, and in later times a similar belief i' exprp=sed , see 
2 Peter 2^, Jude 0 , Justin Martyr, too, speaks of the angels 
who " transgressed the divine ordering, and by sinful inter- 
course with w'omen produced offspring who aie demons ” 
(in the second Apologia, § 5) In the Rabbinical literature, 
also, this is refeired to [eg in the Yalkut Shimeom, Bereihith, 
xliv ) , but more frequent in this literature is the mention of 
tlu offspring of Satan and E\e {eg Midrash, Bereshith Rabba 
on (len 5’), whith is probably a modification of the onginal 
my'th 

But further, the countless offspring of the fallen angels 
have as their liead a '' pnnte,” to whom a variety of names is 
given , in the Book of Jubilees he is called Mastema (identified 
in 10“ with Satan), the ‘‘ enemy ” , and his activuy, as 
described in tins book, corresponds witli that of Satan m the 
Old Testament (Job i*" , 2^” , Ps loq*' i Chron 21' , 
Zech 3'), as the accuser, adversary, and the tempter of men 
(cf Matt 4‘ , Mark 4’*, Luke 13^®, 22^®, i Cor 7®, 
Rev 12“) Both Satan and Mastema arc the names of the 
head of demons as given in various other apocalyptic writings , 
tlie latter name cK-curs also in the Damascus Fragments of a 
Zadokite Woik 20^ Another name is bammael, though this is 
rare (Greek Apex: of Baruch 4® , Martyrd of Isa 2^) , in the 
Rabbinical literature he appears as the ” angel of death " 
(Jerusalem Targum on Gen 3®) . but otherwnse his activities 
are identical with those of Satan Sometimes the prince of 
the demons is called A/azel (cf Lev , at other times 
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Azazel is subordinate to Satan And, finally, there is the name 
Behar or Behai , as a proper name this occurs first in Ps i8® 
(E V 4 mg ) , in 2 Sam 22®, '' The waves of death compassed me 
and the floods of Belial made me afraid ’’ suggests that Behai 
was originally thought of as the “ angel ” of death, like 
Sammael , the name occurs often in the Zadokite Fragments, 
and also in the Martyrd of Isa 2‘ and elsewhere , in the 
Test XU Patr , in the form Behar, he is very frequently 
mentioned, and clearly represents the author of all evil , see, 
e g , Simeon 5^ “ separating from God, and bringing 

near to Behar ”, in this passage the warning is against fornica- 
tion, which recalls 2 Cor 6'^ " Be not unequally yoked 

together with unbelievers , for what fellowship have righteous- 
ness and iniquity ^ or what communiorf hath light with dark- 
ness ^ And what concord hath Christ wnth Behar ^ ” 

All these, then, arc various names applied to the being 
who IS represented as the “ prince ” of the countless offspring 
of the fallen angels According to the theoiy mentioned, 
therefore, the demons, or evil spints, with their ” prince,” 
form an clement of evil in the world, opposed to tlie ” Lord of 
Spirits,” regarded as the head of the angels, or good spirits, 
so frequently mentioned in 1 Enoch We are thu . confronted 
with a dualism which is strongly reminiscent of the nligious 
system of Mazdaeisni , this centred 111 tlie peruinial warfare 
between the two opposing powers ol good and evil, Ahura 
Mazda and Angra Mainyu, with their respective innumerable 
retinues in the spiritual world That the Jiws win strongly 
influenced by ancient Iranian belief in the domains of both 
angelology and demonology' does not admit of doubt , but 
orthodox Judaism, with its unassail.ible monotheism, was 
always able to withstand such dualism In the present case 
it was countered by the doctrine that evil, as well as good, was 
from God , this belief, as pointed out above, appi ars .ilnaily 
in the Old Testament, where, eg ,m 1 Sam ib'*"'® it is said 
that ” an evil spirit from Tahweli ” troubled Saul (cf Job i‘* 
and elsewhere) , in Ecclus 33'^ thi're is similar ti aching, 
and it occurs again and again in the Rabbinical literature 
To come now to some details icgarcling the nature and 
activity of di mons They are spoken of as spirits, e g in 
I Enoch 15”, and therefore they have not flesh and blood like 
human beings , similarly in Epli 6’“ ” Our wrestling is not 

against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against 
the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness 
(see also i Enoch 16') On the other hand, they have human 
passions (Tob 3®, 8®), th' y hunger and thirst (i Enoch 15") , 
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there are both male and female demons, and they beget 
children 

In the Rabbinical literature, which reflects traditional 
beliefs, the male demons are called Shedim (Deut 321’, Ps 
106®’) , the female being known as Ltlin (cf Isa 341^) Accord- 
ing to I Enoch ig', they assume many different forms , with 
this agree the words in 2 Cor 11’“^, " even Satan fashioneth 
himself into an angel of light ” Like the angels they have 
wings, and fly from one end of the earth to the other (Bab 
Talm Chagxga i6a) Their countless numbers are often 
spoken of , according to ancient Arab bdief the whole world 
IS full of them , the same was held by the Rabbis , their 
number is given by one Rabbi as seven ,md a half millions , 
in the Midrash on the Psalms (91’) it is said " If a thousand 
evil spirits assemble at thy left hand, they fall and if ten 

thousand assemble at thy right, they fall ” , this being due to 
the protection of angels i'hcir presence is often unperceived 
since they are able to make themselves invisible 

An echo of what were originally animistic conceptions is 
the harmful and destructive activity of demons , it is said of 
them in Jub lo® that they are “ malignant and created in 
order to destroy ” , hi nce one of the general terms for them 
used in Rabbinical hti'rature is Mazztkm, “ harmful ones," in 
the sense of physical harm Though always harmful, there 
.ire certain times at which they an especially dangerous, 
thus, m Psalm gi-*, we read “ Thou shalt not be afraid be- 
cause of the mglu-tcrror ’ (pachod layelah), on which the 
comment in the Midiasli on tlu Psahns runs " There is a 
harmful spirit that flies like a bird and shoots about like an 
arrow ", by tins is doiibtles meant the demon Lilith, the 
head of the fi male demons, the L’hn mmtioned above, her 
name appears in Isa 34'"* m Rabbinical literature siie is 
known as tlu Xight-hag, and it is said that she got her name 
from Layelah, " niglit " , the etvinology was false, neverthe- 
less LilUk was the night-demon par c\cc'lence We have here 
an instance of Bab\ Ionian influence , among the many 
Babylonian demons tluie a]i|)ears the triad Lilu, LiLtii, and 
Ardat Lili , the male, the female, and the handmaid , the 
Biblical Ltltlh would corre-.pond to the second of these , all 
three are said to rush about .it nights , Irdut LiU is spoken of 
as " flitting in thiough a wandow ” after a man In Jewish 
belief Ldtth is the particular enemy of children The activity 
of evil spiiits during the houis of darkness is perhaps implied 
in Luke 22*® " But tins is vour hour, and the power of dark- 

ness," spoken to those who came to take our Lord (cf Col 
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i^’) , more direct are the words in Acts 26’®, " that they may 
turn from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to 
God ” 

At midday, again, demons are especially harmful , in 
Ps 91® mention is made of “ Keteb and the midday demon ” , 
the Septuagmt renders Keteb as “ demon ” , and in other 
passages where the name occurs there are reasons for believmg 
that in each case a demon is referred to (Deut 32®* , Isa 28® , 
Hosea 13'®) In the Midrash on the Psalms it is said in refer- 
ence to Keteb that it is a demon (Shed), and it is added “ The 
poisonous Keteb is covered with scales and with hair, he sees 
only out of one eye, the other is in the middle of his heart ” 

But It IS not only physical harm that the demons per- 
petrate , the originally animistic conceptions regarding them 
developed in a moral direction, and they became also the 
instigators of sin in men This side of demoniacal activity 
IS greatly emphasized It appears often, for example, in 
the Test xii Patr , a striking passage occuis in Reuben 3, 
where reference is made to seven evil spirits who originate the 
following vices 111 men lust, greed, pugnacity, chicanery, 
pride, deceit, and injustice (see also Simeon 3’ Judah i6‘'®, 
Issachar 7’, Dan 5^, 6', Benj 3®) In the Book of Jub 7®’ 
it IS said " For I sie, and behold, the demons have begun 
their seductions against you and against your children 
(cf 10^" , 15®') , instructne is what is said in ii* ® " Malig- 

nant spirits assisted and seduced them into committing trans- 
gression and unclcanness And the jiriiict Maslcina exerted 
himself to do all this, and sent forth other spirits, those which 
were put under his hand, to do all manner of wiong and sin, 
and all manner of transgression, to corrupt and destroy, and to 
shed blood upon the earth ” The " evil spirits of Behai ” are 
spoken of in the Zadokite Fragments 14® (cf jub 1®", 10®) 
That evil thoughts are prompted by demons is cNjiresscd in 
Jub 12®“ “ Deliver me from the hands of lmI sjurits who 

have dominion over the thoughts of men's In arts, and let 
them not lead me astray from thee, my God " llie belief 
that wickedness is inspired by demons was far from being con- 
fined to Judasim In Babylonian demonology such things as 
impure lovi , hate, and envy in men were ascnbid to the jiower 
of demons In Brahmanism and Buddhism it is precisely the 
same But nowhere is this belief more strongly in evidence 
than in Iranian demonology, to which much that we meet with 
in Judaism must be ascribed Here vices are pc rsonified as 
demons , from Ahriman himself proceed seven evil spirits, 
each of which is a sin pc 1 sonified, namely, lust, passion, envy. 
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hate, uncleanness, lying and violence A sinking illustration 
of this belief occurs in Ps 78^, where fierce anger, wrath, 
indignation, and tnbulation are spoken of as a “ band 
(ht sending) of evil angels " In the Rabbinical literature the 
same idea occurs, eg m Bereshith Rabba on Gen 381®, lust 
IS personified as an evil angel , and a similar personification of 
demons is found in the Gospels “ Ihen goeth he, and taketh 
with himself seven other spirits more evil than himself 
(Matt 12*®, cf also the “ seven demons ’’ who had gone out of 
Mary Magdalene, Luke 8^) 

These beliefs in the harmfulness of demons both in the 
physical and moral spheres must be supplemented by a refer- 
ence to that of their being the cause of sickness, etc , for it is 
particularly here that'the connexion between sm and suffering 
appears That illness and disease is due to demons is a very 
widespread belief , but we are thinking more especially of 
the Semitic area, though a few cases of ancient Iranian beliefs 
will also be mentioned, owing to then influence on Jewish 
demonology By the Babylonians many diseases were thought 
of as personified, ju^t as vices were , thus Namtaru was the 
plague demon, Ashakku vas the demon of consumption , 
headache, lunacy, and every other ailment were directly 
ascribed to demonic actnity, similarly among the ancient 
Arabs, all illness was ascribed to demons In the Old Testa- 
ment this is usualh ascribed to \ah\v eh (trg Deut 28®* 
but that had its special n-asons , originall}' this was due to 
demons, though in some casts demons were gods The 
Persians believed that all diseases were sent by Angra Mainyu, 
cither cliucth from him or else by one of his innumerable 
retinue In early j'ost-Biblical Jewish literature the same 
belief appears, the dt mons “ aftlicl, oppress, destroy, attack, 
do battle, and work destruction on the earth, and cause 
trouble” (i Knoch 15”, and often elsewhere, so, too, in 
the Rabbinical literature) Ihe same belief is found also 
in the New Testanunt, eg in Luke 4^'', where it is said that 
( hrist " rebuked the fevir” , see also Luke 9*-, and in 13'® 
we read of the woman with a spirit of infirmity, " whom 
Satan hath bound”, other example's occur m Matt 17'®, 
Mark 9-®, and i Lew here It is interesting to note that, 
contrary to the popular belief, Chnst docs not regard disease 
or infirmity as due to sm, with wdiich demons were so closely 
connected , in reply to the cpiestion , " Rabbi, who did sm, 
this man, or his patents, that he should be born blind ? ” the 
answer is ” Neither did this man sm, nor his parents , but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in him ” 
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(John 9* ®) That blindness was popularly believed to be 
caused by demonic activity is clear from Matt 12““ 

A few words must be said, next, as to the means employed 
to counteract the evil machinations of the demons One of 
the most effective means of driving away demons was to 
recite a magic formula , the immense number of Babylonian 
texts of this kind which exist shows how efficacious this 
method was believed to be , these are for the most part 
lengthy , but that short formula; were also in use can be 
seen from Zech 3“, “ Yahweh rebuke thee, Satan ” It was 
the same among the Persians , one such short formula, given 
in the Bundahesh 28^*, is " In the name of God " , that 
overpowers a demon This is also found in Rabbinical 
literature , for example, according to the'Midrash Sifre 12a, the 
utterance of the Aaroiiic blessing (Num 2®) is fatal to 
demons According to Matt 12^, the Pharisees held that 
Chnst cast out demons by the utterance of the name of Beel- 
zebub , instructive here is Acts 19'® " But certain also of 

the strolling Jews, exorcists, took upon them to name over 
them which had the evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying, I adjuie you by Jesus whom Paul pnacheth ” Fiom 
Acts 19’® it would appear that magicians had whole col- 
lections in books of recijies against the onslaughts of demons , 
these would, no doubt, have included various magical per- 
formances in addition to formulae , reference to a book of 
this kind occurs in jub 10'- where it is said tliat Noah, 
having received instiuction on the subject, " wroti down all 
things in a book as we instructi'd him concerning every kind 
of medicine Thus the evil spirits were precluded from hurt- 
ing the sons of Noah ” Again, Josephus, in lauding the 
wisdom of Solomon, says, among other things " God also 
enabled him to learn that skill which expels demons , it is a 
science useful and healthful to men He composed such 
incantations also by which distemirers are alleviated And he 
left behind him the manner of using exorcisms, by which they 
drive away demons, so that they never return ” ( I nliq vni 45) , 
clearly a book is here referred to Other means, m addition 
to exorcisms and the like, were used , an interesting example 
occurs in Tob 8- where the heart and liver of a fish are 
placed on the ashes of incense , the demon, on smelling 
the smoke, flees Prophylactic measures of this kind were 
also employ! d against witches , according to ancient ^rab 
and Babylonian belief, there was a close relationship between 
witches and demons The Arabs believed that witches were 
the incarnations of demons , the Babylonians held both of 
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them to be equally dangerous since they were in league with 
one another, and played into each other’s hands , both, 
magicians and witches, had the power of impressing demons 
into their service 

The belief was also widespread in the relationship between 
demons and certain animals, whose form they assumed , thus 
the ancient Persians held that lizards, toads, frogs, mice, 
snakes, and ants, were all demon-animals , it may well be 
due to a similar belief that such animals were regarded as un- 
clean among the Hebrews The Arabs, too, regarded serpents 
as the incarnations of demons (cf Isa 34^^) According to 
later Rabbinical teaching, all the demons were originally 
serpents (Bab 'I'alm Baba Kamnia i6a) In Luke io‘® the 
disciples are given authority “ to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power ol the enemy ” , the context 
speaks of demons being subject to the disciples m the name of 
( hrist , clearly the serpents are lure identified with demons 
In Rev 12®, “the old serpent’’ is identified with “ the Devil 
and Satan ’’ (cf 20-) A great deal more could be said on the 
subject did sjiace permit 

Finally, a few lemarks may be oftered on tlie subject of 
the jilaces of abode of dmions In various Old Tt'stament 
passages it is said that tin. demons inhabit desert places 
(Isa 13^'), and rums (I-a 34'*) , m Baruch 4^“ it is said that 
Babylon sh.ill be biiriiid, and that “she shall b( inhabited 
by demons for a griat tune’ , and in Riv 18“ it is said 
tliat Babylon \eliuh is fallen “is become a habitation for 
ih'inons ’’ , and so fi< qm ntly else here In Rabbinical 
literature a similar beln f is exjmssod, c g in the Bab Talm 
Berachoth jfl, it is said that they abide m the desert, and that 
thi'ir howling can be heard there, cf Deut 32^“, “the waste, 
howling wilderness ” In Matt 12** we read of the un' lean 
spirit passing tliiough 'waterless places’’ The belief was 
also held that the dt iiioiis hover''d about tombs, as “un- 
clean” sjiots tln'y would be esjxcially fivoured by demons 
This belief was held by the Babylonians, ancient Arabs, 
Persians, and other peojiles , so, too, 111 the Rabbinical litera- 
ture, e g Bab '1 aim BeracJioth 186, and elsewhere , it is also 
reflected in the (jospels, where we read of the man with an 
unclean spmt “who had his dwelling in the tombs” 
(Mark 5^ *) 

For the fiiither studs of the subject recouise must be had 
to many volumes , theri is no one work that covers the whole 
ground 
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For most people, Biblical Ethics are comprehended in the 
two great commands of love to God and love to one's neigh- 
bour Actually, they are the two commands in which Jesus 
summed up, or accepted as summing up, the law of Moses, 
i e the Old Testament (Luke lo^’) Can they be taken as 
summing up New Testament ethics also ’ Certainly, it may be 
said, the Christian law is also the law of love , but to say 
that IS to give little guidance to conduct, and even to do little 
justice to the New Testament itself For what sort of conduct 
IS meant when I am told to love my neighbour, or my enemy 
(Matt 5^^), or all men ^ What is to be understood by love 
m such a context ? And the question is even more perplexing 
when I am told also to love God For if there is some one 
emotion that I can feel and show alike to fricndlv and hostile 
individuals around me, can it be possible to identify this 
with any feeling or attitude that I may show to One who is so 
far above me and unlike me as the infinite and eternal God ? 

Moreover, a good deal more is said in the Bible about 
righteousness and sin than about love The test and the goal 
of good conduct indeed may be said to be righteousness , 
and its opposite is sin But what is the relation of righteous- 
ness to love ? Somt times it is regarded as distinct, and even 
opposed The law of righteousness is rejiresenti d as obedience 
to a code of rules, as love is represented as an attitude 
Righteousness will be rewarded, sin will be punished But it 
may at least be observed that righteousness, like love, is 
regarded as something which exists in God and must be 
manifested m man , and that it can be manifested by man 
because it has been teveafed. hist by God that codes of. 
rules and even conventional customs have then place in the 
Biblical account, or accounts of conduct is undeniable , but 
no system of t tines tan be built up on an i numeration of 
fhtm, still l(ss on a selection from them, since many of them 
arc quite independent of the rest, and to be satisfied with 
this would ni'glett what is at least as much stressed through- 
out the Bible, eirtain jn rsonal rdations between man and 
man, and bi tvve< n man and God 

34I1 
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A single authontative code of morals clearly does not 
exist in the Bible In the New Testament we have a number 
of obiter dicta of Jesus, and more or less scattered references 
to points of conduct in the apostolic letters In the Old''^ 
Testament we have mostly pictures of vanous states of 
society, and the ideas of right and wrong obeyed or disobeyed 
therein, often with the reflections of the sacred wnters upon 
them Both in the acts and ideas described, and m the 
criticisms on them, there is often a good deal that is crude, 
while the judgements in some sections of the Old Testament 
often clash with those m other sections (Ex 20^ , Ezek 18* , 

Ps 106“^, 103®) Historians, prophets, and psalmists will dis- 
agree with one another, and even among themselves There 
IS no system, and indeed only a derived interest In fact, 
though we may find ethics in the Bible, we cannot call the 
Biblical wnters ethical Their main interest is not with men, 
but with God , His will. His purposes. His commands. His 
pleasure and displeasure Men are important to the sacred 
writers only as they obey or disobey those commands, and 
are punished or forgiven by His almighty power and wisdom 
And even if wc too turn from men to God, and base our account 
of the ethics of the Bible on what is told us of the commands 
and purjiose of God, we shall find that the writers’ conception 
of these changes from century to century and almost from/ 
book to book 

Is, then, the task beyond our powers’ Yes, if we are 
searching for a system, co-ordinated and logical like that of 
Aristotle or Kant, or e\en Hobbes But not if we are content 
to turn to the documents themselves, to ask what they thought 
about that part of life which we designate by the term conduct 
— there is no real equivalent for the w'ord either in Hebrew or 
in the Greek of the New Testament , and to find oui why 
ethics, as we understand the term, was something so alien 
from them \\'e shall have to search, not for formub'E or rules, 
but for ideas 

We must begin with tbc 0 \d Testament , tor tbe New, \n 
whatever sense it may be said to fuVti\ tbe 0\d, certain\y grew 
out of it (Luke 24”) And the Old Testament can only be 
safely studied with its history' in view That is to say, we 
must begin with the j>rc-prophetic portions, the sections 
containing or (to speak cautiously) based on writings earlier 
than the middle of the eighth century , next, the earlier writing 
prophets , then, the gicat law-book of Deuteronomy , this 
will be followed by the later prophets, the Psalms, and the 
later stages of the Law This is a plam distinction, and can 
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be worked on independently of cntical uncertainties as to 
details 

Within all these divisions, there are definite differences 
of moral and religious outlook But everywhere we meet, in 
the centre of the Hebrews' thought, with Jehovah, the God of 
Israel , however their ideals of conduct may differ, conduct 
IS important because He cares about it The Decalogue itself 
begins with " God spake these words and said ” (Ex 20^) The 
rules that follow are not so much rules between man and man, 
which IS what we mean by ethics, but between man and God 
(cf Ex 20^* *“) It IS this which makes the Old Testament 
wntings unique in the literature, historical, moral, or religious, 
of the world And Jehovah differs from other gods, not simply 
because He cares about man’s conduct to man, but still more 
because He launched Israel on its career by a signal mercy , 
He brought the nation out of Egypt, and placed it in its own 
land of Palestine in order that, once there, it might be the 
recipient of His continued goodness, and might offer to Him 
the obedience which He chooses or requires of it 

In the Old Testament phrase. He has made a covenant or 
compact with them. He binds Himself down to act in a ceitain 
way to them, on the understanding that they 'cc’ll act in a 
certain way to Him He is their God, they are Ills people 
In the pre-prophetic writings, not much is actually said about 
the Covenant Little more is said about the distinctly 
religious practice of the cult of the sanctuary or the altar 
These are rather taken for granted than enjoined But what 
is stressed, alike in the narratives and the one short code of 
law that has come dow'ii to us, significantly known as the 
Book of the Covenant, Ex 21 23*’* (cf Ex 24'), a kind of 
primitive digest of customs and decisions, is the importance 
of brotherly and, as wc might almost say, family principles of 
conduct between the members of the community What is 
enjoined upon these simjile peasants and farmers, not nearly 
so advanced as the Babylonians lor whom the ( ode of Ham- 
murabi had been drawn up a thousand years before, is that 
they must treat one another w'ltli scrupulous fairness and 
justice, as being members of one and the sam(‘ eoimnunity 
which owes its allegiance, in all its conduct, to Jehovah The 
stern lex talio7iis has its place here (Ex 21“*), but thi code is 
sjDecially thoughtful for the needs of widows and orphans 
(Ex 22^“ ), and IS more anxious to avoid perpetrating " what 
IS not done in Isiad ” (2 Sam 13'^) than to reline on old 
customs Law passes easily into equity , the great sin is 
oppression and harshness 
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By the middle of the eighth century a social revolution 
had come about Wealth had found its way into the simple 
communities of Southern and Central Palestine, giving a new 
strength to temptations that before were comparatively mild 
Rich and poor were now distinct , and in their crude selfish- 
ness the nch could exploit the poor, lending money to them at 
exorbitant rates of interest, selling them up, reducing them to 
serfdom, and living in luxury and debauchery while their 
neglected countrymen were starving The writings of the 
eighth century prophets arc one long protest against disloyalty 
to the traditions of Jehovah's people (Amos 3^®, 4’ *, 5^*® , 
Isa i'*, 5®) , then zial in the service of the sanctuary is only 
held to aggravate their revolt against their God “ What 
doth Jehovah require of thee but to do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God ? ” (Micah 6®) Justice is 
nothing but honesty , and mercy really stands for loyalty to 
personal relations, wluther between members of the same 
family or of the satin community (fer 2® " kindness,” E V ) , 
and its frequent reference to Jehovah shows that the 
principle of tin conduct of Jehovah Himself to His people 
was this same loyalty to the relation w’hich He had 
established with His people Righteousness uself means 
rather being “ in the right ” than showing obedience to a 
code , it IS a personal rather than a legal term , and sin 
(which can be committed against man as well as against God) 
IS the opposite, being "in the wrong,” breaking the personal 
bond (i bam 24'’, 2t)“) 

When we turn to Deuteronomy, the law-book of 621 b c , 
we are more distinctly m the region of a code , but it must 
be rernemberuJ that the very word law [torah) in Hebrew 
means instruction , the torah is the instruction which God has 
graciously gi\en to men, to inform them how to keep "in 
the right” with Him Unlike the "Book of the Covenant," 
Deuteronomy gu es a large space to the practice of the shnne 
and the altar , it forbids all worship save at one centre 
(Deut 12“® ) , but still more space is given to conduct , and 
here it moves entirely on prophetic lines , honesty, fairness, 
care for the distressed classes, widows, foreigners, orphans, and 
landless priests or l.evites (Deut 14“®, 24'^ 22®, 14*’® ) It 

even provides for railings on house roofs, exemption from 
military service for the newly married, and against undue 
violence m wartime (Deut 20®® '®, but also w 1®®) And 
all this follows from the primal command to love Jehovah 
with one’s whole soul and strength , the love which is owed 
because (as the Deuteronomist is never tired of insisting) 
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Jehovah had founded His Covenant in delivenng His people 
from the Egyptian bondage (Deut 6® 

By the beginning of the sixth century B c all seemed to be 
in vain. First Israel and then Judah was dnven into exile 
The Covenant had been hopelessly broken But no In exile, 
so to speak, Jehovah laid a new task upon Himself The 
Covenant, broken by the disloyalty of the people, had now to 
be restored Jehovah’s mercy, or loyalty to the bond, con- 
sisted not only in doing good to His people while they were 
obedient, but m restoring them from their disobedience As 
the prophet of the Exile expressed it, when he foretold their 
deliverance, Jehovah was revealing His righteousness , that 
IS, He was showing Himself to be "in the right " with them , 
and they were to be restored to their lamd, to His land, and to 
their righteousness — to their "being m the right," m the old 
personal relations, with Him (Isa 45'’, cf 51^) 

When we turn to the Psalms, composed for the most part 
m the age that followed this icturn, wo hnd the same insist- 
ence on the two elementary but cardinal good qualities of 
honesty and truthfulness, and of kindness or loyalty The 
good man will swear to his own hurt and keep his word, and 
he will be kind, like Jehorah Himself, to the widow and 
fatherless, and to the unthankful and the evil (Ps 15, 62'®) 
But, as the old Hebrew outlook passes into what must be 
known now as Judaism, three new notes emerge First, the 
1 identification betw'een wealth and greed has become closer, 

‘ so that rich and bad, poor and good, are almost synonymous 
|l(Ps 10^ ®, 35, 37), though the stress is always on tlit moral 
rather than on the economic characteristics of the tw'o classes 
-Second, the provisions of the law take uj) a much larger space 
in the attention of the Jew than before the Exile —naturally, 
since when politics are impossible, religion takes their jilace 
as the bond of racial union (cf Ps 119, also Ps 51'®'’) Further, 
the ritual aspect of the law was vigorously developed after the 
Exile , but this, so far from leading the pious Jew to pit the 
ritual again-^t the moral, bound up his conception of covenant 
loyalty to Jehovmh with obedience to all that He had com- 
manded, whethc r in the Temple or in the stre e t or in the home 
Thirdly, we meet a new emphasis on both individualism and 
nationalism It is often said that individualism was intro- 
duced into Hfbn iv thought by Jeremiah and E/ekiel This 
IS misleading To the Hebrew, Jehovah's Covenant was w'lth 
the nation as a whole , the nation was bound together by the 
almost physical tie of blood , it stood in Jehovah’s favour 
or fell from it as one man Within the nation was the family , 
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and the guilt of an individual and the liabdity to punishment 
would attach to his relations and his descendants (Jos 7**, 
Amos 1-3) But this still left the individual as the subject 
of moral judgements . the innovation of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
was to deny that the children were punished for their fathers , it 
was their own sms that brought ruin on men (Jer 31^, Ezek 18*) 
But the Hebrews shared with most other ancient peoples 
(though in a stronger degree) the conviction that it was to 
their own community that the duties of honesty and loyalty 
were paramount, as it was to their own nation that the 
Covenant had been given (cl Ex 21“) They seldom looked 
outside After the Exile, this national consciousness grew 
stronger The foreigners, to whom neither the Covenant 
nor the law had been given, could neither please Jehovah 
or even know Him Dislike and condemnation of the Gentiles 
went together — an attitude that was quickly reciprocated , 
and the vicious circle was drawn more and more firmly, until 
loyalty to Jehovah was felt to involve hatn d to all His creatures 
who did not share descent from His covenant-friend Abraham 
(Ezr 9*") The attitude is seen at its most unlovely in the 
Book of Esther (however intelligible it there becomes) , but 
against it were the traditions of the part played in Israel by 
resident aliens {e g Ittai the Gittite and Uriah the Hittite 
(2 Sam 15'*, II®)), the demands made in the law for their 
kindly treatment, and the actual protests in Jonah and 
Malachi 

On the other hand, the results of the Exile, which drove the 
Jews in Palestine into themselves, drove them also out of them- 
selves in the various countries of the dispersion where, after 
the Exile, they came in increasing numbers to find their homes. 
In what is known as the Wisdom literature, which was indeed 
Palestinian as well as extra-Palestinian m origin, morality 
ceases to be thought of m terms of the Covenant The same 
type of goodness is emphasized, honesty, fairness, truthfulness, 
refusal to press or to take advantage, care for poor relations 
and dependants (Job ji) For all this the individual is 
responsible , but the obligations are such as to rest on all 
men as such Thus individualism and universalism emerge 
together , and while the authors of the Wisdom literature 
undoubtedly think first of their own Jewish community, they 
are expressing, perhaps m spite of themselves, an ethics that 
has become universalistic 

A further word must here be said on the subject of sex- 
morality among the Hebrews The covenant was made with 
the nation as a whole , but within the nation, the importance 

23 
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of the family was taken for granted , the nation-wide loyalty 
which Jehovah demanded included loyalty to the family 
bonds of husband and wife, parents and children, and kinsfolk 
one with another No poor-law was needed when convention 
bade an individual m distress look confidently for assistance 
to his kinsmen and his community Blood was stronger in 
the family than in the race as a whole Blood that was shed 
m violence was the blood of the family rather than of the 
individual Hence the duty of the next-of-kin, both to 
avenge the shedding of blood and to maintain, by the Levirate 
marriage, the family contmuity (Num 35® , Deut 25®) The 
regime of the family was strongly patriarchal Crimes against 
women in the early codes are regarded, as with most Semitic 
peoples, as cnmes against more or Itess valuable property 
(Ex 22’®) As human beings, women are dependants, like 
children and slaves, and must receive the consideration and 
kindliness which Hebrew feeling demanded towards the weak 
Monogamy was not thought of as a duty , it was prescribed in 
none of the codes , and it had the examples of Jacob, of David, 
and Solomon against it, although m practice it was naturally 
the usual rule The concubine and the slave had a regularized 
place in the Hebrew family (Gen 30®, Ex 21') But all 
irregular connexions, that is, all sexual relations outside what 
traditional custom was understood to smile on, wire strongly 
condemned (2 Sam 13 , Amos 2’ , Hosea 2) And there is 
plenty of evidence to show that throughout the history 
women could hold a high place in general esteem and wield 
a considerable influence (Judg 5 , i Sam 25*® , 2 Sara 14® , 
2 Kmgs 4®) When, in the Wisdom literature, attention is 
turned more explicitly to the place of woini n in society, 
almost equal emphasis is laid on the benefits a good woman 
can secure for her husband and her family, and the dreadful 
temptations exercised by the profligate and the mercenary 
(Prov 7'®, 31'®) Of chivalry and romantic love in our 
modern Western sense the Hebrew knew nothing The 
woman was there to satisfy his physical needs, to produce and 
nurse his children, and to supervise his household But the 
hetana was never to be tolerated We can understand why in 
later times divorce could be earned out for the most frivolous 
reasons, why the man thanked God, in the worship of the 
synagogue, that he was not a woman, and yet w’hy the Jewish 
family life maintained a level far beyond anything in the 
reach of the Greek world Loyalty between man and wife 
was as much a part of Jehovah’s will as the loyalty of the 
nation to Himself National disobedience could not be more 
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scathingly condemned than by calling it national adultery 
(Ezek i6) 

Looking back now for a moment, we can see both the 
strength and the limitation of the Jewish ideas on ethics 
The two key-words, covenant and law, both of them religious 
rather than ethical, because both of them intelligible only m 
terms of Jehovah's will, can best be understood, with their 
implications, when we remember that law is simply Jehovah’s 
instruction as to the way in which the Hebrews were to keep 
their part of the compact between Him and them Their ideas 
on the details of this instruction naturally and inevitably 
varied from time to time Life was one thing m the simple 
farming villages of the highlands of Palestine, when the tramp 
of the Assyrian legiohs was as yet unheard and even the 
Canaanite pedlar was a rare visitor, and quite another in the 
crowded streets of Tarsus or Alexandria What makes it 
possible to speak about the continuity of Hebrew ethics is 
the persistence of its spirit and the importance, never forgotten, 
of the attitude as opposed to the act Six centunes after 
the appearance of Deuteronomy, the Jewish doctors had 
lost themselves in decisions as to the tithing of mint and 
cummin, and ridiculous discussions as to how many ounces 
a man might carry on the Sabbath (Matt 23^^ , John 5*®), 
giving a freer rein to casuistry than it has ever enjoyed, 
before or since, even with the Jesuits Yet the best of them 
never lost sight of the end of the law, the confidence that 
not even involuntanly were they departing from the path of 
Jehovah, hut that they were walking with Him, not in the 
hope of some future bliss, but in the actual enjoyment of His 
presence and grace 

To the student of Greek or modern ethics, all this will seem 
thin and jejune He will miss the discussion of many im- 
portant virtues, such as bravery and self-contiol, and of great 
ethical principles or of familiar distinctions, between reason 
and intuition, duty and bapjiiness, or even the self and the 
community Yet he will perhaps find himself companng 
Plato, at least in the central doctrine of the Republic, with 
the Mosaic tradition Both are dealing wnth righteousness , 
both look at the individual in relation to the community, and 
both see virtue “ wTit large ” in the state 

The difference is that the Hebrew looks on the community 
(which includes Jehovah as well as His people) as one great 
family, and to be interpreted m terms of the family and its 
life and needs, while to Plato the family and the family ideals, 
in so far as they arc tlimight of at all, are subordinated entirely 
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to the community The result is, for Plato, as artificial as 
for the Hebrew it is, in the best sense of the word, natural It 
may be that in history the family did not actually precede the 
humblest forms of society or tnbal life But society itself 
is based on the recognition of personal relations within a 
group These relations are based on the existence of mutual 
rights and duties The rights and duties differ between 
different individuals , the father and the child, the husband 
and the wife, the chief and the serf, the priest and the wor- 
shipper, the patron and the client, and so on And they will 
be formulated differently at different times and m different 
places The important thing is the personal relations on 
which they rest These arc ultimate The Greek was not 
far from this truth He knew that each individual had his 
station with its duties and its rights This is as clear in 
Anstotle and Epictetus as in Plato But to him the ultimate 
was the State, or humanity as a whole This ini vitably earned 
his thoughts away from persons to laws To tin Hebrew, laws 
are only the application of law', and law is the ('inbodiinent 
of an attitude of personal loyalty and fellow-fc 1 ling I he 
members of his community are bound each to each “ in 
natural piety " They can act rightly to one another because 
they are the people of God , they are " in the right ” to one 
another when they arc " in the right ’ to Him " Hi hath 
showed thee, 0 man, w'hat is good ” 

It IS now time to turn to the N<‘w Testamc nt, and to 
Jesus Jesus has been regarded as the griatist and gi'iitlist 
of the Pharisees, the rival (and not always tin surcessful 
rival) of Socrates, Buddha. Confucius, and the rest , the 
founder of the W'orld's greatest ethical system , or a teacher 
whose enthusiasm led him to lose himsilf in the clourls, to 
leave us a set of beautiful impossibihtus , the formiilator of a 
set of precepts which run counter to all that is nobh in human 
nature , or a fanatic who, with his eyes sit on tin coming 
cataclysm, bluntly refused to give men any serious moral 
guidance All these are inadequate, for one clear riason 
Jesus cannot be simply looked on as an ( thical tearlu r 
Indeed, His ethics cannot be regarded ajiart from His religious 
consciousness and His mission He left no writings, and 
He left no system Taken by themselves. His remarks on 
conduct an so many obiter dicta, as jierplexing, m their in- 
consistency with themselves and with the demands of ordinary 
human life, as were , viewed from the outsiele, His actions and 
His character Himsedf confident and meek, dominating and 
gentle, passionate and calm, cautious and daring, simple in 
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His teaching yet extraordinarily obscure, reverent to the past 
yet a fearless innovator. His actual words on the subject of 
conduct were as little an end in themselves as were His acts 
of healing They were an expression of Himself They can 
only be understood in the light of His conception of the Father 
in heaven, the Kingdom, and the Cross He came to lay down 
His life " Fear not, little flock , it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom ” (Luke 12®“) If we knew 
nothing of the life of Butler or Bentham we should stfll be 
able to understand the teaching of the three famous Dts- 
sertahons and the Principles of Morals and Legislation If 
we knew nothing of the life of Jesus, His ethics would be a 
hopeless riddle 

" To give you the* Kingdom ” This is the sign-post To 
follow its guidance will lead us to the heait of the other two 
conceptions of Jesus But to understand it is not altogether 
easy It is generally agreed that the term kingdom on the lips 
of Jesus IS an abstract rather than a concrete term, kmg- 
ship rather than kingdom , sovereignty , supremacy This 
sovereignty exists in heaven ratlier than on earth It is ideal 
rather than actual, much as Plato hit the pattern of his own 
Republic to be But it implies a community in which it is 
exercised and fulfilled Men are bidden to act as if it was really 
there’, and as if thtj were its subjects And its head is a 
father It Is noteworthj that Jesus, though constantly 
speaking of the Kingdom, hardly ever uses the term king when 
He is speaking of God Father is indeed moie frequent on 
His lijis than the term God itself Thus, if the sovereignty of 
God IS real and cssuitial, and is on its way to become actual, 
the coniniumty to which it points is one wherein men know 
tlii'insiKes to be nuinbers of a family, acting towards its 
head as if he were a father, and to each other as if they were 
brothers 

It IS the jiersonal altitude once more And this family 
attitude, which looks to its head as the Father in heaven, is 
cxjiressed m a wealth of jiarabohc teaching which emphasizes 
its value and preciousness, its ability to answer every human 
need, its gradual growth, its stern demands — “ enter or be 
cast out ” (Matt 22'*, 25-*‘') — its presence m the bewildering 

variety of human life, and the certainty of its final supremacy 
'lo live and act as if you were bound to one another as brothers 
because you arc bound to God as His sons, and can therefore 
count on Him for all that a father would do to his children — this 
IS to live the ideal and the rapturous life, and the only life 
that can be worth calling life at all To refuse it is to condemn 
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yourself to darkness and to death. You cannot escape the 
choice, whether you will live in such an attitude or not , and 
yet you cannot make it You may snatch at it with violence , 
but you must receive it as a gift from Him who waits to be 
known and reverenced as your Father (Matt 11^“, Luke 12®*). 

So far the Synoptists will take us, challenging but per- 
plexing But if we may look for the teaching of Jesus also in 
the Fourth Gospel, we find there that this relation of sonship 
and brotherhood is seen at its highest in Jesus Himself, and 
that its supreme manifestation was the great act of obedience 
in which He laid down His life (John 15“), in which He showed 
His utter devotion to God and to those who, through Him, 
were to become like Him the sons of the Father in heaven 

It IS when we grasp this that the ethical teaching of the 
Synoptists, as we call it, becomes intelligible Jesus is not 
thinking of the average man at all, I’liomme tnoyen sen%uel, and 
what can be expected of him , nor is He thinking of th(‘ 
citizen of a welFordcrcd State He is thinking of such men 
as He saw' around Him, who W'cre jilaced on the simpler levels 
of social and economic life in Palestine, but who had found 
their way into this new' attitude, and were living as if 111 a 
new community , who m the language of the Fourth Gospel, 
had been born from above (John 3® K V marg ) It was to 
such men that Jesus applied w'hat may be called flu attitude 
of the family In the family one docs not think of ‘ the lore 
of nicely calculated less or more ” One docs not ask " how 
much ? ” One docs not even think of justice as it is under- 
stood outside There are no limits to what the father will 
wish to do for wife or child, or what brothers will do tor one 
another One does not stand on one's own rights , they are safe , 
or they ought to be, 111 the keejuiig of the rest Hi iic e, to give 
or to lend on request, to do what is asked of one and more, to 
refuse to cnticizc, to hojx for the best, to give u|) wh.it one 
has the strength or the jiositioii to claim, to forgivi .l> oftdi 
as there is anything to be forgiven, are only natural (Matt 1 

54042,71,1^22) 

But this attitude of devotion to the members of the great 
family involves evi 11 more It becomes an eager passion for 
service and the meeting of all human needs , the enthusiasm 
of humanity, as Siedey called it in a happy jihrasi Tins is 
best seen in the fashion in which, regarding it evidently as the 
most natural thing to do, Jesus answered every call for help 
by which He was met. breaking off every other occupation 
m His instant concentration (Mark 5** And this mark 
of the good life rccciv < s quite extraordinary endorsement 
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when, m His last recorded public discourse, carrying further 
the truth that lay in the parable of the Good Samantan, He 
practically identifies fitness to receive eternal blessedness with 
readiness to feed the hungry and clothe the naked and visit 
the pnsons, as if no other morals and no other convictions 
were necessary (Matt 25^^" ) “ This do, and thou shalt live ” 

(Luke 10^®) Yet even this is not all Those who should be 
brothers, and who are to be treated as if they were, may 
themselves show an entirely opposite disposition , ungrateful, 
injurious, hostile Indeed, it is only with the se that the member 
of the kingdom will show his true character , any one can be 
kind to the appreciative and friendly And it is the very 
mark of God Ilimself to be good to those who scorn Him 
(Matt 5*®* ) This doctrine of love to enemies, coupled with 
the principle of non-reswtance to evil (Matt 5®®), has often 
been interpreted as a call to passivity in the face of aggression 
or wrong-doing, and as the condemnation of war under any 
circumstances Jesus, whose immediate horizon was always 
bounded by His day and generation, did not contemplate 
war as history knows it , nor can direct guidance on that 
subject be found in His actual words The enemies He thinks 
of are personal rather than political , the evd which is not to 
be resisted is wrong or injury or insult done to one'-elf It is 
dear that He Himself had no notion of using force to set up His 
kingdom (John i8®“) , how could He, His kingdom being what 
it was ^ The incident of the scourge of cords is hardly a, 
case in point (John 2'®) His positive principle He expresses 
as self-denial , not in our tepid sense of the word, but treating 
oneself as if one had no existence and did not matter (Matt i 6 “, 
10®®) Sooner than assert yourself, suffer mutilation' (Matt 
5®®) But evil IS to be overcome with good , the foe is to be 
won over by unfaltering and courageous service (Matt 18’®) , 
and if any one thinks that the Beatitudes suggest a meek 
passivity, let him try' to put them into practice 

All this will exjilam the attitude of Jesus to the Pharisees 
and to the party which is called in the Fourth Gospel “ the 
Jews ” It has oTen been pointed out that the Pharisees were 
the best typo to be found in Palestine in our Lord’s day , 
and that most of His owm words can be found in the later 
Pharisaic writings But it was not with this type of Phansee 
that Jesus was concerned The men He had m mmd were 
men who went about to establish then own righteousness, and 
to gain their own reward — the attitude with which St Paul 
accuses himself before his conversion (Matt 6® , Rom 10®) 
On this attitude Jesu-. had no mercy It defied ev'erything 
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for which He had come It could only meet, from Him who 
forbade His followers to resist evil, with scorn and pitiless 
denunciation It is true that much that He said can be 
paralleled from Jewish writings What cannot be paralleled 
IS His independence , His refusal to appeal to any authonty 
but His own (Matt 7“*) , the inwardness by which He insisted 
on turning from the act which a judge might deal with, to 
the motive, which lies outside the range of law (Matt 5**) , 
and the defiance of convention which made Him, who came to 
seek and save the lost (what Pharisee ever thought of doing 
that ?), the friend of publicans and sinners and loose women 
(Luke ig^“ , Matt ii'“) 

What has been said makes clear what we can expect and 
what we cannot expect to find by way of direct guidance in 
the moral teaching of Jesus What are we to conclude as to 
His attitude or the attitudes of His followers to tlic State ? 
Here, too, we must remember the concrete interests of Jesus 
Of philosophical principles, political or social, we have andean 
have no hint in His words The State to Him was the actual 
Government of Galilee or Judaia, Herod or C.esar And He 
took no interest in cither beyond keeping out of their way 
till the Jews caught Him and hurled Him at Pilate (Luke 13®® , 
John 7‘) That He had no idea of initiating legislation, for 
His own time or the future, is evident from the eharatter of 
His piecepts, these could, most of them, never be imbodied 
in laws His own plan w'as to keep on good terms with the 
authonties as long as He could. His followers were to do 
the same Taxes must be ji.iid (Matt 17-'’) And when His 
enemies tried to foice from Him some political pronouncement, 
He was content with the enigmatic but unanswerable reply 
" Render unto Casar " (Matt 22-') On the other hand. 
He calmly laid the axe at the root of the trie of the old Jewish 
particularistic nationahsm He said little on the subject , He 
did not travel outside Palestine unless He was foreed But 
His first public address showed His hearers wlure He stood 
(Luke 4®®) , He mixed with Samaritans or foreigners as easily 
as with Jews (John 4), and He left His discijiles with the 
conviction that after His di'ath their mission was world-wide 
He did not challenge the position of the Old destament ex- 
plicitly, Hi und( rmined it The fatherhood of God as He 
taught it madi nationalism imjiossible 

Another quistion on which the words of Jesus h.ive been 
eagerly canvassed is that of sex And it has been confidently 
asserted that even if Jesus rediised to ligisl.ib or even 
arbitrate on other subjects. Hr left clear directions for the 
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Statute-book in the matter of divorce If he did so, it is 
unfortunate that His words as they are recorded are ambiguous 
(Matt 5“®, 19*, Mark lo^'’) Did He intend to forbid divorce 
altogether or to allow it after adultery or fornication ? But 
a study of the relevant passages will show that He was not 
thinking of marriage as a civil institution, universal in human 
society in some shape , but of marriage as it was intended to 
be in God’s purpose, and in the heart of those who enter into 
it with that purpose m mind He uses the solemn words 
“one flesh," though He docs not explain them Here, He 
seems to say, divorce mil be unthinkable On the other 
subjects that have teased succeeding ages He is equally 
reticent Natuialiy, He has nothing to say on homo- 
sexuality, on birth control or pre-marital incontinence But 
could anything go further than his identification of the 
licentious glance with the licentious act? (Matt 5“) And 
indirectly, how much we can learn His beautiful courtesy to 
all the women with whom He came in contact, ^rom His own 
mother to the Samantan or the woman of the streets, in- 
volved, primarily, a condemnation of the Jewish view of 
women, which even His own disciples appear to have shared 
(Matt 19“) , indin ctly it raised all women to a level where it 
was impossible, to regard tlu m either as playthings or the instru- 
ments of the needs of men We have no need of laws We 
have V)ut to ask what is consistent with what we have heard 
from Him 'let he was no prude Inchastitv appeared to 
fill Him with a burning sense of shame (John 8**) , yet He 
never inveiglied against it as He inveighed against the 
Pharisaic hyiiociisv Hi gave His friendship to the un- 
chaste , and by His friendship He redeemed them Such 
IS the teaching that He lias kft to His followers Women are 
the children of (lod iven as men And all that has been done 
to lift the position of women in twenty centuries is the result 
of what Jesus said and did, and refused to do 

We may now consider the relation of the ethics of Jesus, 
if the term may be allowed, to the ethics of the Old Testament 
That there is a closi similarity is clear It docs not lie so much 
in actual words, jireeepts or laws, nor m a certain type of 
virtue enjoined — honestv, kindliness, or the readiness to help 
and serve It lies rather m the tact that both systems rest on 
a definite set of personal relations, on which they base their 
authonty, and from which they develop their implications 
In each, the conduct of men to one another depends on their 
recognition of One who demands obc'dience, but who pledges 
Himself to supply all tbeir need In the Old Testament, this 
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IS a heavenly King, who has bound Himself by a covenant , 
in the New, a heavenly Father, who is bound by His own 
fatherly nature, which He cannot deny In the Old, men 
are instructed m the conduct to one another which that 
covenant reqmres, by their own social traditions, and the 
laws in which those customs have been transmitted and 
elaborated , in the New, by a Teacher who has come to 
embody all that God has to say to men about their relation 
to Him, or to one another, in His own peerless life To rest 
content with the first is to run the risk of letting loyalty to 
the Covenant and its personal source fall back into the sphere 
of law , righteousness, from being right with a person, slips 
back into satisfaction with the performance of the required 
act But to hold to the second lifts us right out of the sphere 
of law For there are no prescribed acts apart from the 
expression of the inevitable and passionate attitude And 
this expression can never be adequate We can never do 
enough Morality has bade farewell to law altogether All 
imperatives are left behind in the intercourse of the Father’s 
house 

On the other hand, there can equally be no question of 
reward Utilitarianism m every form is also left behind 
For when once the son and the brother has lost himself in the 
new family community, when he has come to treat himself, 
regarded as an isolated self, as if he had no existence, it is 
obvious that what would appeal to him as an individual can 
have no interest for him His one delight will be in the 
activity that belongs to the actual spirit of the community of 
which he is a member The end cannot be obedience to a 
law, for its own sake, or for the satisfaction of obepng it , 
nor can it be anything to be obtained or received It can 
only be what moralists call the approach to perfection, and 
what the Christian would call growth in grace , coming 
nearer and nearer to the full union with the other members of 
the family, in Him through wdiom the family is founded Butj 
this approach will always be asymptotic It will never reach 
finality An action may be repeated till it is perfect A 
personal attitude has endless possibilities of growth (Phil 3'®) 

Such, then, is Jesus’ doctrine of love As we have seen, the 
word was hardly ever used by Him in His public teaching , He 
preferred other more concrete and less easily discounted terms 
And when, if we may follow the Fourth Gospel, He used the 
word m His more private conversations with His disciples 
(and this indeed hardly till His last evening with them) He 
meant by it that profound intimacy of thought and purpose 
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and feeling by which He knew Himself to be joined to the 
Father, and by which He and the Father were one When 
apphed to the disciples, it meant the same kind of paternal 
and filial communion between God and them, which, as Jesus 
taught them, was attainable through Him If, however, we 
use the term with a freedom from which Jesus appears to have 
shrunk, we must beware of allowing it to bear a merely philan- 
thropic or a semi-erotic significance The very difficulty 
that we noticed previously, of giving to the one word a mean- 
ing that should fit our love to God, and to men, and God’s love 
to us, IS really its own explanation We must start from 
God’s love to us. His purpose that we should enter into the 
intimacy of fatherhood and sonship , such will be our love 
to Him , and our love to men will take its shape from Hisiove 
to them. Xhey too, through us as it may be given 1^*s, 
must ea^^^into the same relation, the only relation^hat 
gives coaduct its value , because the only conduct that has 
value to God is conduct animated by the adonng obedience of 
children to^lheir father (John 14^3, 15®, 

An admirable and striking commentary on all this is 
supplied by the Epistle of James At first sight this Epistle 
seems open to the adverse cnticism of Luther , having no 
mention of saving or Pauline faith, it hardly appears worthy 
of the name of a Christian writing Luther might have added 
that beyond tlie first ver-.t tlii're is haidly a direct reference to 
Jesus Himself It is when \vi turn to the actual words of 
the Epistle that we sec how it i'- saturated wath echoes of the 
teaching of the Sjnojilic Go-speK Humility, endurance, 
carefulness of speccli, rcvcicnre tor the poor rather than for 
the rich, embodiment of belief m action, prayer — on all these 
we see the Old Testament illuminated by lecollection of the 
actual W'ords of Jesus , and the well-known definition of " pure 
religion" (that is, the sincere practice of religion) recalls at 
once the great jiassage m M.itt 25 (James - 3 , 2^ 3'^" , 

4", 5®, I-’) What IS e\en more striking is that most of the 
topics to w'hich the Epistle refers have to do wath the fihal 
attitude to God, 01 the biotheily attitude to men , the atti- 
tudes against which warnings are gi\cn are not so much what 
would be called positive sins, but the marks of the man who, 
like th( Pharisee, would grasp his own righteousness for his 
own ends (James i*®, 3'®, 4' 

Witli Paul the matter is more complex and subtle Paul 
had been brought up a Pharisee , he had never known Jesus , 
on the contrary, he had been filled, after the crucifixion, with a 
deep and passionate hatred of all that concerned Him After 
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his conversion, it would seem that he was dependent on what- 
ever the disciples could tell him about his new master (Gal i^*) 
Moreover, he spent the larger part of his active life in the 
Graeco-Roman world, in a society which Jesus had never 
entered, and to which He made no allusion , a society, more- 
over, where the moral problems and temptations were very 
different from those familiar to the simple Galilean circles 
where Jesus was most at home Further, Paul’s nature was 
very different from that of Jesus , what likeness could there 
be between the calm aphorisms of Jesus and the dark rushmg 
penods of Paul ^ Yet, when we turn to the later portions 
of his letters, m which he deals with conduct, we find like- 
ness as marked as difference He does not attempt to give 
systematic outlines of conduct to his. converts He appears 
to treat of subjects as they occur to him To subjects 

indeed he constantly refers , quarrelsomeness, licence, 

and greed It would seem that he felt his ex 4 ie(^l^s were 
specially in need of such warnings (Eph 4“ s‘‘ * , Col 

3‘ ® 12 ) But when we read niorp carefully, we fiM allusions 
to the words of Jesus as clear as in the Epistle of James 
(Gal 4*^, Rom 13®, Col 3*^, Rom 3®’ , 2 Cor 3'’“), a stress 
on Chnstian conduct as a matter of peisonal and even familj 
relations, for parents and children, masters and slaves , the 
recognition that tlie-e must be discharged “ m the Lord,” i e , 
m Christ, who is thus not simply the teacher of morals, but its 
inspiration , and all this against the background of what 
has already become familiar to us in the Gosjiels, that Jesus has 
brought us into a new relation to God the Fathei, and that 
right conduct is conduct that is fitting to that relation and 
flows from it Paul is, as we know, writing for members of his 
churches , and some of those mi mhers had reached only a 
very elementary stage of morality (Ejih 4-" stole ’’ should be 
m the jiresdit ti'iise , 1 Cor 5®'’ ) But, to judge from the kind 
of conduct that he mentions, < vi ry church is looked on as 
a family, forbearance, hospit.ihty, lilienditv, n .idini’ss to j 
aim at another’s interest rather than one’s own, speaking the 
truth in love (Ejih 4'®), and all that is said about love in 
the famous cliapter 111 i Corinthians — all these will llourish on 
the soil that we have aln ady learnt to know Othcis, which 
would more naturally grow in the city state of the (ireek 
writers on ethics, are passed over, and ewe n the rnavims of 
the Stoic treatises, w'lth which Paul may liave had some 
acquaintance, are’ bajiU/e’d into the Christian community 
Ihe Stoic had learnt, in Paul’s day, that if one would live 
for oneself one must live for another , and that the whole 
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world, like some " dear city of Zeus,” was bound together like 
a great organism, where every man was a member or a limb 
of every other Such language was not unwelcome to Paul 
(Rom 12 * , I Cor 12'^) , but it would never have satisfied him 
The world was one, with no difference at all even between Jew 
and Gentile (Gal 3^* , Col 3**), because Christ had died for 
all, and revealed to men the common Father of all , and he 
had come to live, not merely to find his own happiness m 
serving the happiness of another (a somewhat refined form of 
selfishness) , but to find a new ]oy in flinging himself into the 
life of the new community — to spend and to be spent for it 
(2 Cor 12*®) — which Christ had redeemed in His own blood 

Such are the main outlines of Biblical ethics, if Biblical 
ethics there can be , sketches, very imperfectly systematic, 
of types of conduct appropriate to certain ancient states of 
society, or certain communities, very unlike our own, founded 
on certain religions conci ptions of the relation of God to 
men which are foreign to the majority of people to-day 
How then can we hope to receive guidance from such piecepts 
for our complicat('d modern life ^ The answer is, first, that 
such guidance as is here probably meant can be r^'ctived from 
no systt m of < ttiics whati ver 

What answer will he given by Kant’s Categorical Im- 
perative, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, or Butler’s 
identification of conscii nc( with reasonable self-love, or 
Aristotle’s rclianci' on tin Mean ^ In every case we have to 
take a V'ery general rule and work it out for ourselves, conscious 
that different persons would work it out very differently 
But, further, when wc taki the primijiles arrived at above, 
and regard the questions as to be worked out on the basis of 
personal relations winch have their source in the Will of God, 
and are seen by us in the light of One in whom that will is 
known as mercy and love we can then work them out with a 
new confidence and jirecision, and carry them into spheres 
never contemplated hv those who fiist set them before the 
world And this is what has actually happened No one 
can say that the gnsit ethical systems of the past, important 
and fascinating as tht^ may have been, have ever meant a 
definite ethical advance on a large scale m the world But 
the great com eption that underlies the whole of the Old 
Testament lifted the lew-., in spiU of all their short-sighled- 
ness, to a h vel w Inch the ancient world could admire but could 
imitate w itli only v c i v jiartial success , while Christian thought, 
applying at fust its similar yet far jirofounder view of the 
relations between God and man in the simple ways of honesty 
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and cleanness, kindliness and forbearance and brotherly 
sympat'hy, has given to the world a moral heritage which it 
will not easily surrender, and in which lies its only hope of 
survival and peace 
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XIV THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
CHRIST 

I Sources of Information 

From sources outside the New Testament there is little to 
be learned of Jesus Early in the second century Pliny, 
governor of Bithyma, having occasion to investigate charges 
against Chnstians in his province, discovered that they " sang 
hymns to Christ as to a god ” (Epislles x 96) About the same 
time his friend Tacitus, being engaged on a history of the early 
Roman Empire, came to the persecution of Christians under 
Nero, and learned that “ the onginator of that name, Christ, 
was put to death in the reign of Tiberius by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate” {Annales, xv 44) Thus the Roman world 
became aware of Christ as at once an object of worship and 
the historical founder of a religious community The same 
twofold character belongs to Him all through the New 
Testament 

Jewish sources are somewhat more informing The passage, 
indeed, referring to Jesus in Josephus’s Anhqmhes (xviii 3, 
§§ 63-64) is probably an iiiterpolation, though his allusion 
to James ” the brother of Jesus called Christ ” (xx 9, § 200) may 
be accepted as genuine But among the references in the 
Talmud, which are mostly legendary, there are some passages 
which can be traced to early tradition, from which we learn 
that Jesus was remembered in Jewish circles as a Rabbi of 
the period before the fall of the Temple, who gathered 
disciples, some of whose names are given (though only two of 
them occur in the Gospels), who was condemned for ‘ practising 
sorcery and leading Israel astray,” and hanged on the Eve 
of Passover There is here just enough to anchor the figure 
of the Founder of Chnstianity to its setting m history, and to 
assure us that the Gospels are not mere myth 

From the New Testament outside the Gospels we learn 
less than might have been expected about the life of Jesus, 
but a number of important facts can be collected from Paul and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and these have weight as evidence, 
because Paul, as a personal acquaintance of Peter and others 
of the original Christians, was in a position to know the facts , 
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while the author to the Hebrews says that he had learned the 
Gospel from hearers of the Lord In the Acts of the Apostles 
we have certain passages which seem to rest upon the early 
apostolic preaching, and one of these, Peter’s speech before 
Cornelius (lo^^"^^), is of especial importance (especially if, as 
is probable, it is taken from an early Aramaic tradition), 
because it contains a brief account of the ministry and passion 
of Jesus which may well represent the kind of outline which 
served as framework for the Gospel narratives 

The Gospels themselves, however, remain our principal 
sources These four brief writings are the survivors of a 
larger body of literature, and we may take it that the fittest 
survived But both Mark and the later Gospfls which used 
Mark as a source rest upon oral tradition which goes back to 
an early period, and it is the measure of their fidelity to 
tradition which gives them their historical value There is 
good reason to believe that the first three evangelists did 
little more than give literary shape to the tradition as it reached 
them The Fourth Evangelist has dealt with it more freely 
This tradition, however, was not shaped by purely historical 
or biographical interests, in the first place It was developed 
in the course of the Church's efforts to present the Gospel to 
outsiders, and to apply the remembered teaching of Jesus 
to Its own problems It appears from the speeches of the 
apostles in Acts, as well as from Paul’s references to the 
tradition which he received (i Cor ii-'*, that from 

early days the preaching of the Church dwelt in some detail 
upon the facts of the death and rcsurri'ction of Jesus, and 
included some account of His ministry, but it does not appear 
that anything more than a very brief summary of its course 
was given (see Acts 13^^ ■”) Thus it is unlikely that 

our earliest Gospel rests upon any detailed information of the 
historical succession of events The ordir of the n<irrative 
diffeis considerably in the other Gospels, and the Fourth Gospel 
notably gives an order difficult to reconcile with that of the 
Synoptics Recent criticism inclines to the view that none 1 
of the evangelists gives anything like a strictly chronological 
account of the ministry 

The type of Gospel narrative common to them all con- 
sists of a comparatively full and continuous account of the 
sufferings and death of Jesus, preceded by a selection of epi- 
sodes from His ministry, often arranged aceonlmg to topics 
rather than chronologically Two of the Gosjiels, those of 
Matthew and Luke, prefix stones of His birth and childhood 
These stories are so different in detail that it is difficult 
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to harmonize them, and they clearly contain legendary 
elements 

Of His antecedents and early life there are few facts that 
may be affirmed with confidence He was brought up at 
Nazareth as the son of Joseph, a carpenter, and Mary his 
wife , He had, besides sisters, four brothers whose names are 
recorded, and who, with their descendants, were later im- 
portant as " Founder’s km ’’ in the Church of Jerusalem , 
the family claimed descent from the royal line of David, 
though their actual position m society was that of petits 
bourgeois , Jesus Himself seems to have worked as a carpenter 
But any account of His private life must rest upon imaginative 
reconstruction It is idli to attempt to write anything like a 
biography of Jesus from*Dur Gospel sources The materials for 
it do not exist 

2 'Ihe Course of Events 

It does, howe\er, seem posMblc to obtain a broad impies- 
sion of the course of His public ministry, whicli has good 
claim to be historical, so far as it goes If we start, as it is 
best to do, with Mark, \ci observe that in the first six chapters 
wc have a scries of episodes staged m Galilee or about the 
shores of the Lake, while from chap lo onwards the scene 
changes to JucLea The division of the ministry between 
Galilee and Jud.ea is present in the summaries given in Acts lo 
and 13, and reappears in Matthew and Luke In the Fourth 
Gospel till ministry appears to alternate between the two 
districts But m John 7' we have a clearly marked transition 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, and after this point there is no 
further visit to G.ililie The Fourth Gospel therefore seems 
after all to ri present a tradition according to which Galilee was 
at least the chief scene of the earlier ministry 

The Judasin jicriod is m Mark (followed by Matthew), 
separated from thi (lalilican by a period of tiavels in the 
mainly Gentile legions to the north and north-west These 
travels are obscured m Luki , and they have disappeared 
from the JohaniuiK narrative But tlu re is no goocl reason 
to reject the statement of our earliest Gospel that at some 
time before the final transference of His activity from Galilee 
to the south Jesus did travel outside the Holy Land 

The tw'o Gospels which ignore Mark’s story of travels 
abroad have compensated by introducing other stones which 
cannot readily be fitted into Mark’s framework Luke re- 
presents Jesus as making a somewhat leisurely progress through 
the central districts of Palestine towards Jerusalem. While 

24 
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the section of the Gospel covering this journey 
seems to be somewhat artificially composed, it does appear to 
preserve traditions of contacts with Samana which Mark has 
Ignored, but which have left their traces also in the Fourth 
Gospel John again represents Jesus as spending, after the 
final abandonment of Galilee, more time than we should 
suppose from Mark’s account, in Judaea and Trans-Jordan, as 
well as in Jerusalem itself In view of the fragmentary nature 
of Mark's Gospel, and its lack of detailed chronology, we may 
not dismiss out of hand these suggestions of movements not. 
represented in it, though any attempt to place them in chrono- 
logical rc lations with the Marcan record must be precarious 

VVitliout resorting too much to conjecture, we may 
suggest a general scheme of the ministry, on the following 
lines 

The story opens (m all its forms) with the appearance of 
John the Baptist He was a jirojihotic figure who, like the 
prophets of an older time, called the nation to rejientance and 
amendment of life, and foretold an approai lung divine judge- 
ment His baptism seems to have been intended as an antici- 
patory initiation into the Messianic community which should 
be brought into being at the Judgement His pioclamation of 
a Coming One, mightier than he, who should come after him, 
was regarded by Christians as a projihecy fulfilled in the coming 
of Christ In any case it is clear that his work prepared the 
way Jesus Himself was baptized by John The Fourth 
Gospel may be nglit in rejirrscnting Him as working for 
a short time in Jucl<£a alongside of (he ikiptist, though 
independently (j^- 4 ') 

But His real work began after John had beui tliiown into 
pnson by Herod Antipas, telraich of tialike and 1 rans-jordan 
He then moved into Galiki, wliere He was at home His 
chief centres seem to have been the towms mar (he Lake, 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Cliorazni Ik jireaclicd in 
synagogues, taught in the ojxti, performed miracles of healing 
and exorcism, and collected a band of discijiles 1 hese He 
sent out to carry on the same kind of work as He was doing 
Himself His ministry attracted much popular attention and 
even enthusiasm Opposition, however, developed between 
Him and the religious leaders The pnncipiil grounds of 
such opposition w'cre His attitude to the Jcv\ish Law and 
traditions, in such jioints as Sabbath observance, lasting, and 
ntual punty , His association with " publicans and sinners, " 
and the forgiveness of sin Herod, already disturbed by his 
experience with the Baptist, became suspicious, and the 
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" Herodians,” we are told, made common cause with the 
Pharisees in seeking to compass His death 

Jesus now left Galdee, the territory of Antipas, and 
wandered in the north No clear itinerary can be traced, 
but we find Him in the terntory of Tyre, in the Decapolis, and 
near Caesarea in the tetrarchy of Philip He is said to have 
revisited Galilee, but this time incognito 

Ultimately He abandoned Galilee, and set out on a journey, 
Mark says. " to the borders of Judaa and Trans-Jordan " (lo^) 
There is no further note of place or time until Jencho is 
reached, and we then fin 1 that Jesus enters Jerusalem shortly 
before Passover, and within a few days is done to death 
There are, however, indications even in the Synoptics which 
suggest that Jesus had m fact been in Jerusalem before the 
last week of His life There are episodes recorded in Luke 
which are difficult to fit in either to the Marcan Galilaean 
period or to the hurried journey to Jerusalem which Mark 
seems to imply John again records a comparatively lengthy 
ministry in the south We may perhaps ind\’'ge in a little 
chronological speculation Mark says that Jesus fed multi- 
tudes in tlie season when the grass was green (6'*'') The grass 
dries uj) early in Gahke A date shortly before Easter would 
fit very well, and this is the date given in the Eourth Gospel, 
for what it is worth A much later date would be impossible 
We have there fore the greater part, or the whole, of a year to 
account for before the Passover of the Crucifixion The 
Feeding of the Multitude evidently represents a crisis m the 
ministry, and it was closely followed by the retirement from 
Galilee 11 this was about Easter, it would leave the best 
jiart of the y'ear for travel in the hilly regions of the north, 
which air inclement 111 winter If now we follow the Fourth 
Gospel, Jesus finally transferred His work from Galilee to the 
south in time for the Fea-'t of Tabernacles m September or 
October The circumstantial account of an attempt to arrest 
Him during this festival in John ]f it is historical, would 

jirejrare us for the situation rev'ealed in the Marcan account 
of the final visit to Jerusalem Moreover, John asserts that 
alter the h'east of the Dedication in December, Jesus retired 
to Trans-Jordan We lecall that Mark says that He left 
Galilee lor "Jud.ca and Trans- Jordan,” without relating any 
actual sojourn in this latter region It may therefore be that 
we should at this point sujijilement ti e Marcan narrative by 
saying that after a Mimmer sjxnt in the north Jesus went to 
Jerusalem m September, and met with severe opposition there, 
and that at some time between then arid the following Easter, 
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instead of returning to Galilee, He worked in Judaea and 
Trans-Jordan We should then have to regard Mark’s account 
of the last journey to Jerusalem as “ telescoped ” 

It IS at any rate clear that when Jesus entered Jerusalem 
shortly before Passover, the opposition between Him and the 
authorities was irreconcilable, and His actions are those of 
one who felt that the time had come to bring the conflict to 
a head His entry into Jerusalem took the form of a popular 
demonstration, whether planned as such by Him or not, and 
His act in expelling the traders from the Temple (which we 
should date here, with Mark, and not with John, at the be- 
ginning of the ministry) was a direct challenge to the 
authorities They responded by suborning one of His disciples 
to betray Him He was arrested at dead of night, brought 
hastily before the Procurator next morning, and condemned 
on the charge of claiming to be “ King of the Jews ” He was 
immediately put to death by the Roman method of crucifixion 
In the account of the closing scenes the four Gospels differ only 
in detail 

So much of the story seems to be faiily secure It jirovides 
a framework into which the vanous episodes iccoided in 
the Gospels may be fittid Rut however we iit thimi in, we 
feel the need of some guiding conception which will make the 
story intelligible, as a whole It is because' difhrent con- 
ceptions are assumed as a basis by various writers that we 
have such a bewildering variety of '' Lives of Ji'siis ” In 
recent times the story has been W'ldcly conceived as that of a 
moral and religious reformer who went a step too far and fell 
a victim to the forces of the established ordi r 1 1 is possible 
to tell the story m that sense without more reading between 
the lines than might ajijiear legitimate Rut as such, it is 
a story all too common m history to arrest more than passing 
attention It does not account for the significance which the 
life and death of Jesus jiosscss, not only for the faith of 
Christians, but m the history of religion It is not, in fact, 
m this sense that the evangelists tell the story lliey tell it 
as the story of God’s Messiah, designated as such by a divine 
voice at His baptism, confessed as such by His disciples, put 
to death as such, and raised as such for the salvsition of men 

As the Gospels wire admittedly conijiosid by believing 
Christians, it is open to any one to say tiiat tins Messianic 
sigmhccinci was read into the story from the faith of the Early 
Church Rut in that ease we are driven to speculation to 
account for this faith, and the story itself still hangs m the air 
It cannot rtasonably be doubted that Jesus was condemned 
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and executed as “ King of the Jews,” and as there is no reason 
to suppose that He was in the ordinary sense a pretender to the 
throne of David, we can only conclude that the expression is 
a paraphrase, for Roman ears, of the Jewish title " Messiah,” 
as the Gospels themselves suggest 

3 The Messiah and the Kingdom of God 

The meaning, however, of Messiahship as attributed to 
Jesus can be understood only from the Gospels themselves, 
for the term " Messiah ” was vague and variable in Jewish 
usage 

We shall do best to start from the expression “ the Kingdom 
of God,” as used in the Gospels In itself it expresses the idea, 
famdiar in the Old Testament, that " the Lord is King ” — 
King of Israel, and sovereign Ruler of the whole world But 
during the bad times through which the Jewish people passed, 
the idea took hold of tlicni that the world was temporarily 
under the rule of the powers of darkness , and the assurance 
that in the future God would effectually assert His sovereignty, 
or " set up His Kingdom,” became a resting-point lor faith 
Thus the coming of the Kingdom of God, as judgement upon 
evil and the redcrnjition of God’s jieoph', was an element in 
the eschatological hope by which the Ji'wish people sustained 
their spirits undir sutfinng and oppression 

Jesus came into (lalike proclaiming, ” The time is ful- 
filled and the Kingdom of (lOd is at hand rejii nt and believe 
the Gosjiel ” (Mark i*'* Challenged by His opponents, 
He dedarid, ” If I by tlie linger of God cast out demons, then 
the Kingdom of God is comi upon >011 ” (Luke . Matt 
12^®) The prophets until John had lived in anticipation His 
own disciples, He said, had the privilege of seeing that which 
prophets and kings had desired in vaiii to see (Lukt lo^*. 
Matt 13'’), the inauguration of the Kingdom of God on earth 
Ihis tiuth IS illustialed bj^ His jiarabks and the stones of 
His miracles arc related as signs thit the powers of the 
Kingdom of God wi re abroad 

'1 he Messianic idc a is closely related to those conceptions 
of coming judgement and redemption which were included in 
the hope of the Kingdom of God The proclamation that the 
Kingdom has come carries with it the implication that the 
Messiah has come The title which Jesus Himself seems to 
have prefeircd is “ The Son of Man (which is an Aramaic 
idiom for “ '1 he Man ”) There is no evidence that this title 
had wide currency among the ]ews, or that it was popularly 
understood in any piccise sense In the Book of Daniel, 
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which was most influential m forming the eschatolo^Cal 
beliefs of the time, the Son of Man is a figure symbolic of the 
tnumphant people of God of the future, to whom the Kingdom 
IS to be given (Dan 7®-®’) In Psalm So*’ the term is applied 
either to Israel or to a Messianic figure representative of Israel, 
who by divine help emerges out of humiliation into tnumph 
In the Book of Enoch it is applied to a supernatural being who 
exercises judgement at the last as God’s vice-regent (69®*’**, 
etc ) Without tying dovra the Gospel usage closely to any 
particular antecedents, it is clear that the title "The Son of 
Man ” was appropnate to describe Jesus in His Messianic 
character as the One in and through whom the Kingdom of 
God came upon men But He appears to have addc d to its 
meaning ideas expressed in those passages of the Second Isaiah 
which speak of the Serv'ant of the Lord The Servant again 
is a figure of which it is difficult to say whether it is individual 
or representative of the community But the distinctive thing 
about the Ser\ant is that He suffers according to the will of 
God for the salvation of others, {ind triunijihs through his 
suffering (Isa 53) 

In using therefore the mysterious title " Son of Man," 
Jesus appears to have been suggesting a mb ( omplex of 
symbolism through which He disclosed, to those who could 
hear, the " mystery of the Kingdom of God, ” the truth that in 
His own life of service and conflict, in His sulh ring and death, 
God was at work bringing 111 His Kingdom, and that beyond 
suffering and death lay eternal glory in winch Hi ■-hould reign 
as Lord of a redeemed humanity The forecasts ot death and 
resurrection which the Gospt Is contain thus ajipt ar, not as 
additions to the narrative for ajiologetic purposi s, but as 
arising out of the fundamental conreptioii of tlu coming of 
the Kingdom of God which stood at the centre of tin ti'aclimg 
of Jesus 

The vanous predictions of that which is to conn to pass 
after the death of Jesus arc among the most diffieult jiarts of 
the Gospels 'Ihe language and the iniagerj, emplo\(d are 1 
taken from the traditional eschatology of Judaism 1 here 
lb no reason why Jesus Himself should not have used such 
imagery, though there is also no reason why He should not have 
had His own interpretation of it But a critical analj^sis of the 
Gospels suggests that during the formation of the tradition 
it was just the eschatological elements in it that suffered most 
expansion and development If we comjiare various eschato- 
logical passages, we shall find that they cannot without violence 
be reduced to a consistc ni scheme (For example, the coming 
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of the Son of Man is in Mark 13 heralded by a long senes of 
portents, ending with the darkening of the sun and moon 
and the collapse of the starry system In Luke 34-35^ 

Matt. 24”"“, it IS to supervene unexpectedly upon the ordinary 
life of men, engaged in eating and dnnking, marrying, working 
in the fields, grinding corn, or asleep in their beds ) It seems 
that predictions belonging to different planes of thought have 
been confused Some of them refer to the peril of war and 
social upheaval overshadowing Judaea, and may have been 
particularized in the tradition as that peril visibly drew nearer 
in the years preceding the great rebellion of a d 66 Others 
refer to troubles ^nd persecution awaiting the disciples, and 
these may well have been made more explicit m the light of 
subsequent experience , 

We are left with a few more or less direct allusions to the 
coming of the Son of Man, m terms evidently borrowed from 
the mythology of Jewish apocalyptic These again, as we 
follow the tradition backward from Matthew to Mark and 
" Q,” and further still (more pretanously but not whoUy 
speculatively) to the oral tradition, are seen to be les^ explicit, 
as well as less prominent, in the earlier stages of tradition than 
in the later We are justihed in concluding that the develop- 
ing eschatological thought of the early Church has had its 
effects 

What Jesus actually said on the subject it is difhcult to 
say But where tlurc is smoke theie is hre It would be 
impossible to account for the tradition if He had not spoken, 
no doubt in mysterious language, not only of ‘ the sufferings 
of the Messiah,” but of ” the glory to follow ” (cf i Peter 
Perhaps the most explicit of the best attested sayings is that 
w'hich Mark records as addressed to the high-pnest “ You 
will see the Son of Man seateil on tne right hand of the Power, 
and coming with tlu clouds of heaven” (Mark 14®'*) Tins is 
a clear reference to Daniel 7'^ ” Theie came with the 

clouds of heav'en one like unto a son of man, and he came 
even to the Ancient of Days, and they brought him near before 
Him And there was given him dominion and glory and a 
kingdom ” This is a symbolic utterance, which the writer 
interprets (7’8 -•) the bon of Man stands for “ the people of 

the saints ot the Most High,” and His coming wffh the clouds 
of heaven means the triumph of that people over the pagan 
empire We may suppose it was equally symbolic in the 
mouth of Jesus lhat He meant by it, in the spirit of Daniel, a 
victory of the Jews over Rome, is not to be supposed 

We may recall that while He declared that the Kingdom of 
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God was already inaugurated on earth, He also spoke of its 
consummation, not on earth, but in another woikl, where men 
live as angels, and feast with the blessed dead (Marie 12" , 
Matt 8“) , the world in which, as He said at His last supper. He 
would dnnk the wine of the new creation (Mark 14**) Wr 
may infer that when He spoke of the triumph of the Son of 
Man He was referring, not to an event like other events 
m history, but, in some sense, to a reality transcending 
history 

The early Church understood Him to mean that this 
world of time would shortly come to an end, and the eternal 
world be revealed If this is wliat He really intended, we 
must regard it as a case of the prophetic " foreshortening ” of 
historical perspective In the prophets we observe that the 
■-piritual conviction that God will certainly woik judgement 
and redemption draniatues itself, as it were, in the jiri diction 
that judgi'nient and redemption will come speedily The 
procissts of history arc less simple But though the hope of 
speedy redemption was deferied, the spiritual certainty of 
redemption was not discredited The view, however, that 
Jesus did literally expect that history would coim to an end 
very shortly is unlike!} m fa<c of His ethical tiaflimg, which 
implies that human life will go on, iiiidi r niiu h tlu same 
outward conditions, with the same temjitatioiis and moral 
problems, ami the same need of forgiveness .iiul giace, as well 
as of “ daily bread ’’ (sec fiirthir C H Dodd, I he Parables of 
the Kingdom, chaps 11 111) 

Whatever wt are to maki of tin t sthatological jm dictions 
of the Gospels, it is clear that the prix lamahon, 1 hi Kingdom 
of God has come upon you ” broke up the eschatological scheme 
of Jewish apocalyse For that wdnch had bei n allogi tlier an 
object of hope was declared to be, in pait at h.isl, ,in obji ct 
of experience All through the New iistaimiit thin is a 
clear consciousness that the really decisive crisis in t^od’s 
dealings with man has already hapjx-ned Hu eailv disciples 
expected that histor} would soon come to an end. but nuan- 1 
while they W'ere aware that history was a new tiling, because 
■' the {lowers of thi Age to Come ” (Heb (i^) wen ,it woik in it 
This was the central {oiirjiort of tlu (lOsjiel as jire ached by 
the Church (see pji 402-404), and this was tlie central jnirport 
of the jire aching of ]i sus 

It IS important to realize how stnkingly this lirokc with 
current Jewish ideas It was commonly held that God would 
reveal His Kingeloni (or si iid the Messiah) iii nsjioiise to 
repentance and strict ob< iliencc to the Law But the jiieach- 
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ing of Jesus implies that God has not waited for repentance. 
His Kingdom has come upon men without any merit of theirs 
It IS an act of pure grace (cf Luke 12 ’“). The call to repentance 
IS based upon this fact This corresponds to the character 
attributed to God as Father He is ):ind to the unthankful 
and the evil He seeks the sinner as a shepherd seeks a lost 
sheep until he finds it He forgives as royally as a 
magnanimous king remits a debt to a man who cannot pay it 
He receives sinful men as a father receives a scapegrace son — 
and as Jesus Himself received the “ publicans and sinners ” 

The proper attitude ot men to such a fatherly God is one 
of trust or faith, a faith which may be described as " receiving 
the Kingdom of God as a little child ” (Mark 10*®) He who 
has such faith enters into the Kingdom of God, that is to say, 
into a sphere where the power of evil is in principle overcome, 
and the merciful power of God is aiailablc for succour 

To receive the Kingdom of God is also to acknowledge 
God’s unlimited claim upon man No man can serve two 
masters If God is Ills King, he cannot divide his allegiance 
I'o this tin deiout (<w of the time would have most heartily 
assented “ To taki upon oneself the Kingdom of God ” was 
an expression us( d to dc.->cnbe precisely that undivided 
allegiance It was, however, commonly understood in the 
sense of meticiilou'. obedience to the Law 'lh,it Jesus 
intended something diliertiit is clear 

His t( aching about tlie Law is at first sight somewhat 
perjihxmg He sometimes appeals to its authority against 
the oral tradition of Phaiisaic |udaisin At other times He 
fuely n iiiti i])i( ts, aim nds, 01 supersedes it His own 
conduct, and that which He permittccl to His disciples, seemed 
to the chaniinons of tin Law to defy its plain precepts His 
o}>ponents righlh dniiud that His teaching did not stop with 
criticism of this 01 that detail of the Law or the tradition, 
blit iniolvi d a claim to authority wdnch they could not accept 
without arkiiowh (Iging that Ji'sus was greater iliaii Moses 
and the jiropliets Ihis tlu\ could not acknowledge They 
fheiefore brandi d Him as a false prophet It is as a false 
prophet who sujipoiled his claims with soicery that Jesus 
appears in the 1 ihiiud and the accusation recorded in the 
Gospels, that He was jiossessed by Beelzebul and cast out 
devils by tin Prim i of devils (that is, that He used black art) 
has the same implication 

It ajipears that Jesus recognized the Law, nghtly under- 
stood, as an authentic levcdation of the will of God, for " this 
age,” but held that with the breaking in of the ” age to come ” 
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It was superseded by a more immediate revelation of God as 
Father In so far as its contents could be summarized in the 
two great commandments of Jove to God and neighbour — 
provided that " neighbour ” was nghtly understood — it had 
eternal validity In so far as its minor precepts did not 
interfere with the full exercise of such love, they should not 
be left undone In so far as they obscured the “ weightier 
matters ” of justice, mercy, and the love of God, they must 
be disobeyed (Luke ii** , Matt 23®®). This means that the 
absolute validity of the Law is in any case rejected, for it is 
being tested by an overruling conception of God, His will, 
and His relation to man In principle, to live within the 
Kingdom of God is to live in relations with God which go 
beyond mere legality It is to have God for Father, and to 
live as His sons 

4 Ethical Teaching of Jesus 
Jesus did not replace the Law by a new code His ethical 
teaching cannot be reduced to a comprehensive body of pre- 
cepts literally and directly applicable to liuman conduct 
from day to day It has indeed been held that it was intended 
as " interim ethics,” that is to say, as precepts for the regula- 
tion of the disciples’ conduct during the very short interval 
expected to elapse before the second advent, when this whole 
order of time and space would pass away, and with it the 
sphere for ethics in the ordinary sense As we have seen, 
it is by no means clear that in sjieakmg of His resurrection 
and coming in glory, Jesus intended to imply that within a 
short time history would come to an end And if we consider 
the actual teaching recorded, it beconii s difficult, not to say 
impossible, to understand that it w'as intended as nothing 
more than provisional regulations for a very short interval 
1 here is now'hcre in it any ajijieal to motives determined by 
the shortness of the time (as there is, for example, in 1 Cor 7““” , 
a good example of genuine ‘'interim ethics ”) On the con- 
trary, It IS given in absolute tirms and grounded in funda- 1 
mental and timeless religious principles 

On the other hand, there is nothing abstunt or vaguely 
general about the teaching of Jesus Nor is it related to some 
ideal state of society It is to b(‘ applied in a world where 
one may be injured or insulted by a fellow-man, or wiong- 
fulljy sued at law , or conscripted for labour by an ojijiressive 
government , a world where the temptations ol fear, anger, 
lust, and greed still have force There is no suggestion that 
the disciples may expect soon, or at any time (save at death). 
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to be freed from the problems and difficulties of such a world. 
To be “ in the Kingdom of God,” therefore, is not to be out 
of the work-a-day world It is to have such a relation to God 
and to the world that the evil m the world and in oneself is 
overcome by His goodness The ethical teaching of Jesus 
may best be described as an ideal for those who have received 
the Kingdom of God as a little child, and who live m this world 
in the reahty and the power of that kingdom 

The situation contemplated in Christian ethics is one in 
which the values of the spintual order, experienced as realities, 
are at each moment confronting the brute facts of evil, as m 
the ministry of Jesus they confronted the evil things which 
drove Him to death The Kingdom of God is offered as a 
gift of grace, but the git is also a challenge, for the Kingdom 
of God, as manifested in Jesus, is not sheer victory, but victory 
througli conflict and loss The ethical life lies within that 
conflict But now we r. \ ersc the proposition It is not sheer 
conflict, but victonous conflict, as the issue of Christ’s conflict 
was not death, but resurrection from the dead Hence, in a 
real sense, in Ctinstian ethical action, a man denies both this 
world and himself, in affirming tht Kingdom of God , but in 
denying the world and himself he recovcis the .vorld as the 
sphere of God’s Kingdom, and ” finds himself ” as God’s 
child 

If now we attempt to ixpress this in the eschatological 
language native to the Gospels, w'e must say, not that the 
ethical teaching of Jisu^ is ‘ interim ethics” lor those who 
expect that the world will shortly come to an '^nd, but that 
it IS absolutt cthics for those who have experienced in them- 
sehes th( ( lul of tiu world ami tin coming of the Kingdom 
ethical (onduct is nut dictated b^ the interests or utility 
either of the mdiMdual or of any social oiganization fsuch 
as nation, state, or class) It springs at each moment, as it 
were, afresh from its roots m the eery constitution of the 
Kingdom of tiod, as diterimned by the nature and character 
of God Hinis( If, the Inuig (lOd and our Father 

The out iimv( rs.d ethical principle is that which is revealed 
in God's fiee grace to iindeseiMiig men m ofleimg them the 
blessings of His Kingdom The uneiuahtied benevolence and 
Ixmeficenee of the‘ lieaM iil\ 1 ather towards all His creatures 
is to be imitated In Ills sons They will always be before- 
liand with loving actions towaids a “ u ighboiir,” that is to 
say, to any one in a jiositioii to need such beneficence, whether 
he be a brothei, a stiange'r, or even an enemy They will 
not be coiKorncel to judge his condiict, knowing that they 
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themselves deserve the judgement of God, but that His mercy 
saves them from it Still less will they wish to requite wrong 
with wrong, since to forgive and to be forgiven by God are 
two sides of the same experience Since God their Father 
attaches a mysterious and immeasurable value to each in- 
dividual creature of His (even to a sparrow, much more to a 
man). His sons will similarly regard every “ little one ” , and 
Jesus emphasized this by saying that to receive a child was to 
receive Him, and in receiving Him to receive God (Mark 9®’) 

An ethical ideal such as this could not in the nature of 
things be reduced to precise rules of conduct It is a matter 
of personal attitudes At the same time Jesus left no excuse for 
supposing that a vague unpractical benevolence is all that is 
required He appealed to the imagination by concrete 
examples of the kind of conduct to which a right attitude would 
lead Thus “ Whoever strikes you on the right cluck, turn 
the other to him ” , " Whoever impresses you for one mile, go 
with him two miles ” , '' Give to every one who asks, and if 
any one takes what is yours, do not demand it back” (Matt 
539 41 42 _ Luke 529 30 ) Ihese are not hgal regulations 
If they w'ere, it would be relevant to point out that to turn 
the other cheek may be in some cin unistani c a most pro- 
vocative act, that to helj) a robbt'r or ,i murderer on his way 
IS not philanthropic conduct, and that indiscriminate chanty 
may have disastrous effitts They an* an aid to the iinagin.i- 
tion in making concrete tlu kind ot action calhd lor by the 
principle, “Be merciful as your Fatlur is huh did' (Tuki 
6’®) It Is an even nioic jiowtiful .ml to tlu imagination to 
consider how Jesus Himself .icti d ( ‘ leaving \ on an i .x.imph', 
that you should follow His stcjis ”(i J’ltir 2-')), though here 
again it is impossible to maki tlu ” imit.ition of ( liiist ” <i 
mechanical rule of conduct 

It IS to be observed that the ethics of |(sus an not ethics 
of self-culture for tlie attaiiiineiit of "viitiu ” Tlu y are 
concerned with relations between persons, .us they aic based 
upon our personal relations with God our h'atlur Thus* 
Christian ethics are social ethics Not that tlu Kingdom of 
God IS to be thought of as an ideal society, like Plato’s 
Republic or More’s Utopia But inasmuch as the n ality of the 
Kingdom of (lod is revealed in social attitudes, tluie is .a 
Christian standard from which social practices and institutions 
may be criticised 

Thus Jesus condemned that form of society 111 which “ the 
kings of the Gentiles lord it over them,” and romnuuidecl a 
form of society m which the greatest is he who serves And 
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He did so with direct reference to the fundamental pnnciple 
of His own life, in which the grace of God was directly mani- 
fested — "the Son of Man came not to be served but to serve, 
and to give His life a ransom for many ” (Mark Luke 

2226 - 27 ) Similarly, a society in which the acquisitive motive 
IS dominant is condemned by the principle that " You cannot 
serve God and Mammon ’’ (Matt 6 ^*, Luke i6i») 

The social institution of which He spoke with most positive 
approval was the family, naturally enough, since He conceiv^ed 
the true relation of men as that of brothers m the family of 
God Thus He condi mned an abuse of the Law by which the 
natural duty of children to tin ir parents was evaded (Mark 
^ 9 - 13 ) fjg declared marriage to be a part of God’s abonginal 
purpose for man, and to be by His will indissoluble (Mark lo^-'®. 
Matt Luke i6‘") The law had permitted divorce, 

because of human " hard-heartedness,’’ but now' that the King- 
dom of God i'' come. His purpose in its fullness comes into 
play in this as in all human relations Nevertheless, while the 
family is thus an institution falling within the purpose of God 
and His Kingdom, it is not ultimate Circumstances riiay arise 
in which for the sake of higher ends within the kingdom of 
God, a man should Uaw father and mother, wife and child 
(Mark lo^s) 

Nothing human is ultimate, not even the mos*^ sacred 
human institutions, not i\en tin pre-.ervation of human 
life a man m<iy be calh d upon to " hati ’’ father and 
mother, in the same st usi as he must '' hate ’’ his own life 
(I.uki 14^“ -’) ^uch II nuneiatioii was in actual fact demanded 
of those w'ho in the inmiidiati crisis followed Jisus when He 
went to death In jiiiiu ijih tlu same ri nunc i.ition is demanded 
of all His followers Ml good things of this life are enjoyeil 
within the Kingdom of (lod, on condition that we are wdling 
to renounce them all for the supreme and universal Good, 
which IS the Kingdom itsdf lo possess the Kingdom, even 
though eve rv thing c Kc is lost, is perfect blessednt ss " Blessed 
are ye poor, for \ouis is the Kingdom of (joel Blessed are 

the jicTsecuted, for the ns is the Kingdom of Heaven ” (Luke 6^“, 
Matt 5"') 

5 Im; Lii I or (rsis in tiil Lic.iit or His Teaching 

We may now turn b.ic k to the consideration of the life of 
Jesus, and enquiie how fai the bald outline of histoncal 
events can be filled out with meaning drawn from His teaching 

In the first plate, it is clear that if we are to understand 
His career, it must be upon the basis of His fundamental 
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declaration that the Kingdom of God came in His ministry, 
death and resurrection, with its implication that He came as 
Messiah If we follow our earliest source, Jesus was designated 
as Messiah from the outset, though in a way pnvate to Him- 
self , but Messiahship plays scarcely any part in the story 
explicitly until, after Peter’s confession. His Messianic passion 
and death become its leading motive So far as the general 
public is concerned there is no avowal of His Messiahship 
until the last moment, when it leads at once to His death. 
To the people at large, and to their leaders. He is rabbi, 
perhaps prophet, perhaps false prophet, but not, until nearly 
the end, Messiah, or a claimant to Messiahship Not only so, 
hilt .iccording to Mark, Jesus w'as at pains to nip m the bud 
any possible suggestion that He should be acclaimed as 
Messiah 

One school of critics explains this situation bv the hypothesis 
that J('sus in fact nevir claimed to be Messiali, and was not 
recognr/:ed as such until after His death 'Hit evangelist, 
believing that He came as Messiah had to at count for the 
absence of explicit Jit ssianic ehnunts m (he store and did so, 
by the them}- of a “ Messianic secret ” This liv])i>lhesis seems 
to raise more difficulties than it solves, and if t'lf view of the 
teaching of Jesus gn en alxnt is anvwhen near the truth, it 
is untenabk Vet tli< re is this measure of truth in it if wt 
may trust our earliest sources, Jesus nevtr tlid jnit forward 
explicitly a c/a!M to lx Messiali Wlien Peltr first, and the 
Iiigh-priest afterwards, tonfronted Him with the Mtssianu 
idea. He replied in both cases in terms whith substituted tin 
title Son of Man ” for ' Messiali ” \\e nia\ sav, not that 

He claimed to be Messiah, but that He did not disavow 
Messiahship when it vtas put to Him, wliih Ih did di senbt 
Himself as ” Son of Man ’’ I his intant for Hun, as wc might 
])ut it, Messiah />/us But tin /)/us was such that it coniplcti ly 
transformed any idea of Messialiship wdiieli had luivionsly 
b(cn held, suice it includi d a call to sufle ring and eh ath 

'Hie tt rm "Messiah” in Jewish usage had no clear and* 
constant signilicaiicc (' jewish Messianic doetriin ” as it is 
found in the ti xt-books ofte 11 makes large usi (T Rabbinical 
■natericd later than the New 'lestament), but it is safe to sav 
that in the popular mind it was associated with political 
leadership and w ith the political indepe ndoin c and sovereignty 
of Israel 111 the woild If therefore Jesus had s.ud, ” I am 
Messiah,” He would inevitably have aroused hopes of jiohtical 
deliverance which were completely at variance with His 
intentions That tin- is so is clear from what actually 
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happened According to Mark, the " Messianic secret ” was 
out when the beggar Bartimaeus hailed Jesus as “ Son of David,’ 
and the crowd accompanied Him to Jerusalem with hurrahs 
for “ the coming kingdom of our father David ” , and the 
immediate sequel was that He was crucified as a political 
pretender We may indeed suspect that Mark has possibly 
exaggerated the extent to which the Messiahship did remain a 
complete secret According to John, after the feeding of 
the multitude there was an attempt " to take Him by force and 
make Him king ” (John If something of the kmd 

happened, we could better understand the withdrawal from 
Galilee so soon after this episode 

In any case, there was good reason why Jesus, conscious 
of a more-than-Messianic destiny, should not have put Him- 
self forward as the expected Messi^ Instead, He started with 
the proclamation of the Kingdom of God, endeavouring to 
persuade people of tht true natuie of that Kingdom in the 
light of the Fatherhood of God, and to bring them to accept 
it as a present reality This is the mam burden oi His teaching 
in Galilee Thosi vho took it with any seriousness would 
soon be led on to ask what was the relation of Jesus Himself 
to the Kingdom It is entiiely credible that many took Him 
for a prophet, some for Elijah, sent a second time as the herald 
of the Kingdom, and some for John the Baptist miraculously 
raised from the dead to continue his work If any of them 
approached the idea of His Messiahship from a consideration 
of His teaching about the Kingdom of God, they would m 
some measure be prepared to have that idea reinterpreted 
It IS probable that the i.ithdraval from Galilee was due 
not simply to the menace of death from Herod and the 
Pharisees, but even more to the fact that the Gahlasan popu- 
lace responded in the wrong way to the proclamation oi the 
Kingdom of God They surrounded Jesus with a mistaken 
enthusiasm, but did not " repent ” If He was to remain m 
Galilee, the only alternative to falling a victim to the plots of 
His enemies was to throw Himself upon an excited and morally 
worthless popular movamient, which would rapidly become 
a revolt Meanwhile, however, Jesus had attracted to Him- 
self a small body of follow'ers who, even though they may in 
some measure hav e shared the mistaken hopes of the populace, 
had at least undei stood something of what the Kingdom of 
God meant as a spiritual and moral realiiy, and had “ repented ” 
in the sense which Jesus intended With these He retired 
beyond the reach alike of Herod and of His would-be adherents 
Here Peter, in answer to a question, spoke the fateful 
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words, “Thou art the Messiah ” The first concern of Jesus 
was to make sure that the dangerous word should not be 
uttered outside the select circle , His second, to explain to 
Peter what He understood by Messiahship " The Son of 
Man must suffer and be killed and rise again ” That it was 
only now that Jesus Himself had formed this conception of 
His mission and destiny is unlikely The story of the Tempta- 
tion suggests that before His ministry began He had faced 
alternative forms of the Messianic idea, and had rejected them , 
and His whole conception of the Kingdom of God was such that 
its coming must involve the most intense conflict with evil, 
and the utmost renunciation, even unto death, for Him who 
was its bearer But also it must involve victory in conflict 
and life through death Jesus invited 'His followers to share 
with Him m the conflict and the triumph — to diink of the cup 
of which He drank, and to be baj)ti7ed with the baptism with 
which He was bajitizid As things turned out, tluy jiroved 
themselves unequal to the demand Only after He had died 
and risen for them did they know fhe ftllowship of His suflenngs 
and the power of His resurrection (cf Phil 3"’) 

To return to Galilee was not m Jesus’ jil.in Indiid, we 
may suspect that Galilee was never more than .1 starting-jioint 
His message and His aiipeal must be delivered at J« rusah m, the 
centre of the life and religion of Israel, anil tiun , win re the 
blood of the jirophets was sliid, the Messi.ih must dii (Luke 
1^33) probable, as we have seen, that [esus was active 

in Jerusalem and the south for some tinii bifon things came 
to a final crisis But of the nature of this .vctivitv \\i have no 
satisfactory infomiation Itiat it provoked not h 's, hut even 
more, bitter hostility than m Galilie seems cli .11 At last He 
made up His mind (in tin words of tin fourth tiOs|jd) that 
His time was come He chose the momint whin Jtrusalem 
would be full of pilgrims from all the world, the rnonunt of 
the Fiast that commemorati d the ridemjition of Isiael from 
Egyptian bondage by the grace and powei of (lod 

His actions from this tune forward can best be iiiuh rstood ’ 
on the analogy of the symbolic actions of the Old listament 
prophets (si I H W Kobinson, ‘ Prophetic Symbolism,’’ in 0 /if 
2 estawent Lsvav"!, edited by 1 ) C Simpson) A good i xaniiile 
IS the story of ]( remiali making and wearing a yoki as a sym- 
bol of thi coming subjugation to Babylon ( Jer 27'- ", 28'* “) 
The act in itsilf accomjihshcs nothing, but it is lonceiveil as 
in some sort idintical witli that which it syinholi/is, so that 
m wearing the yoke Jeremiah is taking his part in the actual 
working out of the ilivinc purpose It is not merely an 
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illustration but an effectual sign We may recognize a similar 
character in three significant actions of Jesus during His last 
days 

The first is the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem. Here 
Jesus for the first time lends Himself to popular enthusiasm 
But He so contrives it that the people shall greet Him in the 
guise of the Messiah as described by Zechanah — “ meek and 
riding upon an ass ” (Zech g*) There is irony in the situation. 
Jesus knew now, as well as He knew m Galilee, that the 
enthusiasm of the people was mistaken and hollow Yet He 
allowed them to hail the coming kingdom of David, because, 
unknown to themselves, they were confessing that in Him, as 
He went to His death, the Kingdom of God came 

The second symbolit act is the Cleansing of the Temple 
The Temple was conceived as the place where God dwelt on 
earth, the throne and centre of His Kingdom Since His 
Kingdom was universal, the Temple should have been " a 
house of prayer for all nations ” The Jewsh priesthood had 
made it a place of profit for themselves, a house of Mammon 
Jesus swept the traders out of its courts The action can 
hardly be regarded as the coup d’itai of a religious reformer, 
for according to Mark, Jesus, having gamed His advantage, 
left the Temple and went outside the city, to find on the morrow 
the priesthood firmly entrenched in their old position The 
Cleansing wa> a symbol of the coming of God in His Kingdom, 
sweeping away the old order of religion with its corruptions 
So the prophet Malachi, foretelling the Day of the Lord, had 
said, “ Thi Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His 
temple, but who may abide the day of His appearing ^ ” (Mai 
3'-*) As an attempt at religious reformation the act accom- 
plisheti nothing In its true intention as an act of prophetic 
symbolism it was an aspect of the coming of the Kingdom of 
God in the person of the Messiah Jesus now proclaimed that 
the Temple itself and the unrepentant Jewish nat'on had no 
further place in God’s purpose (Mark 12' 13* , Matt 23®® ', 

Luke 13®“. etc ) 

The effect of the f leansing of the Temple was to precipitate 
the attack upon J< sus which had long been contemplated It 
appears that the dangerous popular enthusiasm which had 
surrounded Him in Galilee, and had found expression at the 
Triumphal Entry, made the authorities hesitate to arrest Him 
openly, “ lest there be a tumult of the people ” (Had their 
experience of a pievious abortive attempt to arrest Him 
during a festival, as recorded in John 7, been a warning ?) 
But now an opportunity offered itself to make the arrest ih 

25 
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secret. The motives which led Judas to agree to betray his 
Master must always remain obscure All we know is that he 
did so This must be regarded as a firm histoncal fact. No 
community ever invented a story so derogatory to itself as the 
treachery of one of its members to its leader 

It appears to have been the evening of the day before 
that on which the paschal lambs were slaughtered in prepara- 
tion for the celebration of Passover, when Jesus and His 
disciples met for supper in a room at Jerusalem lent for the 
purpose (So John has it, confirmed by Jewish tradition 
The less clear narrative of Mark suggests twenty-four hours 
later ) It was probably not the Paschal supper, unless Jesus 
deliberately gave it that character, knowing that He would be 
dead before the Passover proper Sotne authorities hold that 
it was a preparatory mejil, called by the Jews " Kiddush '' 
At this meal He performed the third and most significant of 
His acts of prophetic symbolism He took bread, broke it, 
and gave to His disciples, with the words, " This is my body ” 
He gave them a cup, saying, “ This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood ” (or words to that effect : the wording differs 
slightly in our vanous sources). 

In order to approach an understanding of the words and 
actions, we should remember (i) that the glories of the Age 
to Come (the Kingdom of God) were commonly pictured as 
a feast, and that Jesus had Himself used this .symbolism in 
parables, and, probably, in the act of feeding the multitude , 
(ii) that Passover commemorated the divine act of redemption 
by which Israel was marked out as the people of God , (iii) that 
Jesus had declared that the Jewish nation, having rejected the 
offer of the Kingdom of God, was no longer His people , 
(iv) that He had said that He would give His life as a means of 
redemption for many, and had sjxikcn of His approaching 
fate as His “cup.” It appears, therefore, that in solemnly 
setting apart the bread and the cup He was making them the 
pledge of life in the Kingdom of God In speaking of the^ 
broken bread as His body, and associating the cuji with His 
blood. He was effecting in a symbol that sacrifice of Himself 
which He was about to accomplish in fact In giving to His 
disciples the bread to eat and the cup to drink. He was 
associating them with Him in that sacnfice and its conse- 
quences, and that in spite of (or in view of) the fact that He 
no longer expected them to die with Him To this w'e must 
add that in accordance with the nature of prophetic sym- 
bolism the significant act was not a mere illustration, but an 
“ efficacious sign ” — m other words, a sacrament. The 
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disciples rose from table as men redeemed by the death of their 
Lord, as the people of the new covenant to whom the Kingdom 
of God was given And yet they were so far from being 
righteous or virtuous men that, before the night was out, one 
of them was to deny their Master and all were to forsake Him 
It was His final and most convincing declaration of the truth 
that the gifts of God are given to the undeserving. 

After supper Jesus and His disciples left for their usual 
nightly bivouac on the Mount of Olives On the way Jesus 
lingered to pray in a garden known as Gethsemane Here 
He was found by a posse sent by the high-pnest, under the 
guidance of Judas the traitor Jesus was arrested , the 
disciples scattered 

The account of tiie trial that followed is not without 
difficulties, histoncal and legal It is well to bear in mmd that 
the business was being rushed through in view of the beginning 
of the festival, and it may be that rules of procedure were 
not too minutely observed It appears that Jesus was first 
brought before the Sanhedrin for an examination wbich the 
Jews regarded as a legal tnal, but which was under Roman 
Law no more than “ Grand Jury proceedings,” to determine 
the charge which should be preferred in the Procurator’s 
court An attempt was made to formulate a charge on the 
basis of reported words of Jesus against the Temple Ulti- 
mately He was convicted, on His own admission, of claiming 
to be Messiah, and this charge, in the form of a treasonable 
claim to be King of the Jews, was brought before Pilate 

In court, Jesus neither admitted nor denied that He was 
King of the Jews He made no attempt at a defence Pilate’s 
view seems to have been that if He did not disavow His alleged 
claim. He was technically guilty, but that He was nevertheless 
politically harmless, and might well be released as a concession 
to the people 1 he Procurator therefore must have supposed 
that Jesus was still the people’s favourite It surprised him, 
as it still surpnst,>. us, to find that thL> had turned agamst 
Him Why they did so we could only speculate Since the 
people did not wish Him to be released, and the priests pressed 
for a conviction, Pilate let the law take its course, and Jesus 
was condemned 

In reading the story of the trial, w’e cannot but be struck 
by the strange passivity of Jesus throughout the proceedings. 
His followers were also struck by it (cf i Peter 2 *®) If we 
have understood the Gospels anght, the whole affair was 
to Him of no moment at all He had already devoted His life 
What the Sanhedrin or the Procurator could do was only the 
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appointed by which this self-devotion was to be carried 
into effect The only moment of concern to Jesus was that 
at which the high-priest asked " Art thou the Messiah, the Son 
of the Blessed ? ” Then, perhaps for the first and only time 
m His life. He made the avowal, “ I am,” passing however at 
once to language which expressed His meaning more adequately 
By doing so. He affirmed the true significance of the death to 
which He was going It was no mere miscarriage of justice, and 
no mere martyrdom It was the fulfilment of His calling as 
Messiah to die, and it lay within the coming of the Kingdom of 
God 

If it is a " life of Jesus " with which we are concerned, 
the story ends with the Crucifixion, for a man’s life ends with 
his death But as we have seen, tho Gospel story can be 
understood only as the story of the Messiah in whom the 
Kingdom of God came, as the story therefore of a victorious 
conflict and of life through death We must therefore add 
that before many days had passed, the followers of Jesus 
had proof which convinced them that He was alive Our 
earhest evidence for this is that of Paul, who in i Cor 15®"’ 
formally cites the tradition which he had received, " that 
Christ died for our sms according to the Scriptures, that He 
was buried, and that He rose again the third day according 
to the Scnptures, and appeared to Cephas, then to the Twelve,” 
— and subsequently to many others, most of whom were still 
alive when Paul wrote To this Mark (followed by Matthew 
and Luke) and John (perhaps independently) add that the 
tomb of Jesus was found to be empty 

Some cntics hold that the story of the Empty Tomb, 
which IS not mentioned explicitly by Paul or in the summaries 
contained in the apostolic preaching in Acts, is a later addition , 
but there seems no good reason for separating it from the 
whole Passion narrative, which probably existed in tradition 
substantially complete before Mark wrote We are here in 
a region where direct histoncal evidence is not available, and, 
if it were, would not be applicable For even supposing that 
the evidence were irrefragable that the tomb of Jesus was 
found empty, it would not necessarily prove that He was 
alive Still kss would it prove, what the Church believed, 
that He had nsen m glory and was “ on the right hand of 
God ” 

Whatever was the origin of this belief, it is clear that it 
brought the Church into being It is impossible to disprove 
formally the view that the Church is founded on a delusion. 
If it was a delusion, then it is not only the story of the Empty 
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Tomb that goes by the board The centraJ purport of the 
teaching of Jesus is involved, and the only clue we have 
to the understanding of the story of His life The teaching 
and the story cohere, and are full of meaning, if He is believed 
to be the Saviour who died and is alive for evermore 
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XV THE HISTORY AND DOCTRINE OF THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE 

A The First Century of Church History 

I THE primitive CHURCH AT JERUSALEM 

The author of the Acts of the Apostles has composed in 
chap. 2 an impressive frontispiece tb the history of the 
Christian Church The presence of supernatural power is 
shown m its universal symbols of wind and fire Its conse- 
quences are witnessed by “ Parthians, Medes, and Elamites 
and all those nations whose names roll so sonorously in the 
catalogue of the multitude at the Feast of Pentecost We are 
made aware that a world-wide religion is emerging in history 
That all these nations heard the proclamation in their own 
languages is another symbolic trait Pentecost is among the 
Jews the festival of the giving of the Law, and Rabbinical 
tradition held that the Law was proclaimed on Sinai in the 
seventy languages of mankind, though only Israel hearkened 
and obeyed So the new Law is proclaimed to all mankind m 
words which they can understand 

Actually, " speaking with tongues " is a phenomenon 
sufficiently well known from the New Testament itself and 
from other passages in the history of religion It is not a 
miraculous power to speak foreign languages, but the utter- 
ance, under stress of intense emotion, of religious experience 
so deep and mysterious that it breaks the bounds of ordered 
speech Such utterance therefore is often simply unintelligible 
to the ordinary hearer, who may suppose the speaker to be j 
drunk (Acts 2’®) or mad (i Cor 14*’) It need^interpretation 
(i Cor 12’", 14’“’*' ) So at Pentecost the multitude divined 
that the apostles were speaking of “ the mighty works of God ” 
(Acts 2”), Viut were left bewildered until Peter interpreted 
“ Speaking with tongues ” therefore belongs, as Paul 
saw (1 Cor 12^8), to the whole senes of praeter-normal phen- 
omena which accompanied the emergence of the Church — 
visions, prophecy, spiritual healing, and so forth That 
such phenomena did in fact occur we know from Paul’s 
first-hand testimony (see also Rom 15'® '®, Gal 3®, and 

3JO 
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cf. Heb. 2*’*). signify in the first place the enhancement 

of " psychical ” ^wers which accompanies conditions of 
religious " revival ” Their value depends on the nature of the 
rehgious experience, and the content of the religious insight, 
which underlies the outward phenomena. What this was we 
can best learn from observation of what actually happened 

The immediate effects of Pentecost are noted by the 
historian m the new confidence, courage, and spiritual energy 
which possessed the followers of Jesus, and in the emergence 
of a corporate life distinguished by a joyful and pecuharly 
intimate fellowship, and by self-sacrificing devotion to the 
common good (Acts 2 *^ 413. i«-2o 31-33) These are clearly 

the signs of some inward spiritual change, associated with the 
vivid apprehension of , new ideas What these new ideas 
were we may learn from the speeches put into the mouth of 
the apostles, which may fairly be taken to represent in broad 
lines the preaching of the pnmitive Church, especially as their 
main points can be corroborated from what Paul tells us of the 
tradition he received 

Bnefly, the followers of Jesus now realized the meaning 
of His death and resurrection in the light of His teaching 
about the Kingdom of God That meaning they expressed 
in terms of eschatology The new dispensation foretold by 
prophets and apocalyptists had been inaugurated by Jesus, 
who by His resurrection had been exalted " at the nght hand 
of God ” as Messiah and Lord of a New Age He would shortly 
be manifested in glory to consummate the dispensation thus 
inaugurated This Second Advent is conceived as the im- 
pending corroboration before all eyes of a truth already known 
by faith The stress is laid on what has already come to pass. 
God has visited and redeemed His people (Luke i®*) To 
belong to the company of believers m Chnst is to be within the 
true “ Israel of God,” the people of the New Covenant, to whom 
is granted, as Jeremiah had foretold, forgiveness of sms and 
knowledge of God It is this sense of lii'ing in a new age, as 
the direct objects of God’s mercy, under the direct guidance 
of His Spirit, that most clearly distinguishes the outlook of 
the early Church, and gives power and reality both to its 
communal life and to its religious appeal to the Jewish people 
at large 

Leadership in the community naturally fell to the body 
of apostles whom Jesus Himself had commissioned. They 
were both its teachers, the centre of its fellowship, and the 
mouthpiece of its message to the people Their preaching 
resulted m gathering many converts to the new faith These 
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were initiated into the fellowship by Baptism The nte had 
been taken over from John the Baptist, and was administered 
as the effectual sign of the forgiveness of sins and the gift 
of the Spirit It was apparently normally accompanied 
by laying on of hands, a Jewish rite adapted to new 
intentions 

The fellowship of the Church was expressed in a common 
meal, “ the breaking of bread,” accompanied by prayers 
Direct evidence of the significance attached to this nte in the 
earliest period is lacking, but on the basis of slightly later 
evidence we may reasonably infer that it included (a) the 
commemoration of Jesus , (b) testimony to His continuing 
presence with His people, and (c) the anticipation of His 
second coming — all these included m-the unity of a present 
experience of corporate life in the new order which He had 
inaugurated, the bread (and wine) becoming an eflcctual sign 
of the " spiritual food and dnnk ” of the Age to Come 

The inward cohesion of the Christian community was 
expressed m what has been called an ” experiment in com- 
munism ” Communism in the stnct sense it was not. for 
pnvate control of property was not abrogated (Acts 5‘) But 
under the impulse of that lose lor one another which Jesus 
had inculcated, holders of real property sold it and voluntarily 
handed over the proceeds to the apostles, who out of it formed 
a common fund from which the poorer members of the com- 
munity w’ere assisted (Acts 2“, 4^) The practice was an im- 
pressive demonstration of the reality of Christian fellowship 
But it lent itself to abuse (cf Acts 5' 6*), and the wastage 

of capital left the Church at Jerusalem without resources when 
bad times came (see p 400) It is noteworthy that Paul, 
while accepting and emphasizing the principle of mutual econ- 
omic responsibility among Chnstians (Kom 12''’, 15*', Gal 6*), 
enjoined that the common fund should be supplied out of 
earned income (Eph 4^®, cf 2 Thess 3'®) The obligation to 
provide support for the poor by the sharing of resources, 
became a permanent principle in the Church, though the* 
precise methods adopted at Jerusalem were modified through 
experience 

The Church ajijiears at first as a closely knit religious 
group within the Jewish community Its members were, so 
far as vk know, all either born Jews or prosily tes to Judaism 
(cf. Acts 2") While in its own estimation it was the nucleus 
of the true Israel of God, the people of the New Covenant, 
outwardly it hardly differed from the numerous separate 
synagogues which existed in Jerusalem (cf Acts 6*) Like 
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members of other synagogues, its members took part in the 
regular worship of the Temple, observed the Jewish festivals, 
and in general kept the Mosaic Law According to the early 
chapters of Acts they were favourably regarded by the popu- 
lace of Jerusalem, and the converts they won included both 
pnests and adherents of the sect of the Pharisees (Acts 2*', 
4 *’ 5’** ^ 5 ®) It IS not suggested that such pnests ceased 

to be hable to their sacerdotal duties in the Temple, or that 
Pharisaic converts ceased to observe their stnct traditions 
When the apostles were made the objects of disciplinary 
action by the Sanhedrin, it does not appeal that they were 
charged with disloyalty to the Temple or the Law The 
authonties feared that their proclamation of Jesus as Messiah, 
accompanied by miracles which they attributed to His power, 
might lead to undesirable excitement, in the course of which 
the people might be moved to avenge the death of Jesus 
upon those responsible for it (Acts 4"® **, 5“*) That the 
great priestly families, in whose hands lay political power 
under the Romans, were nervous about a possible oopular 
upnsing, IS natural enough According to Acts it was a 
leader of the Phansaic party, the great Gamaliel, whose 
intercession secured a cautious toleration for the new sect 
(Acts 


2 THE RISE or HELLENISTIC CHRISTIANITY 

Presently a change took place Its occasion was the 
emergence into prominence of a new group of Christian 
leaders, of whom the best known are Stephen and Philip 
Their emergence was due to dissensions within the Church 
itself between two parties denominated " Hebrews ” and 
“ Hellenists ” The term " Hellenist ” might be used of any 
one whose language, outlook, or way of life was Greek, wh* ther 
he was a bom Greek or not Here it probably means Chnstian 
Jews (or proselytes) whose habitual use of the Greek language 
implied a certain cii tachment from the narrowly nationalist 
outlook and the severe legalism of the typical Palestinian Jew. 
They may have been mainly persons whose native connexions 
were with the Judaism of the Dispersion rather than with 
Jerusalem At anv rate, among the companions or adherents 
of Stephen W'e find a proselyte of Antioch and men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene (Acts 6®, ii^®) 

These Hellenists conceived themselves to be treated with 
insufficient consideration by the " Hebrew ” section of the 
Church, particularly in that their widows were not given 
their share in the dole distnbuted to poorer members of the 
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Church (Acts 6*) We may fairly suppose that this was only 
one symptom of an attitude of supenority on the part of the 
" Hebrews ” At the instance of the Apostles a board of 
seven was appointed to look after their interests The Seven 
all bear Greek names While this does not necessarily imply 
either Greek origin or connexions with the Dispersion (names 
of two out of the original Twelve are Greek — Andrew and Philip), 
yet it IS hardly a coincidence that the whole seven have Greek 
names It would appear that what we have is not simply 
an administrative expedient for the better distribution of 
the dole, but an attempt to give the " Hellenist ” party a 
definite status in the community 

Stephen certainly does not appear to have regarded himself 
as confined to “ serving tables,” for he took a leading part 
in proclaiming and defending the new faith It is significant 
that he was especially in touch with the synagogues of the 
Dispersion in Jerusalem (Acts 6®) The effect of his preaching 
was to arouse intense opposition Charges were brought 
against him which apparently had not been brought against 
the Church hitherto, though they are very like those which 
were brought against Jesus Himself He was accused of 
saying that Jesus of Nazareth would destroy the Temple 
and abolish the Law (Acts 6**) The author of Acts says 
the charges were false, but there is reason to believe that m 
substance they were true The speech attributed to Stephen, 
which may well represent the general trend of his teaching, 
treats the building of the Temple as an act of apostasy 
(Acts 7*’ ®*), and it lays stress upon the fact that the revela- 
tions and providential acts of God had taken plate not in 
the Holy City but in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Midian, and Sinai 
(Acts 7^ It mentions Moses and the Law 

with all respect, but declares that Moses had predicted Christ 
as his successor In killing Him, the rulers of the Jews had 
proved themselves heirs of the murderers of the prophets 
(Acts 7®' ^2, cf Matt 23®®'^®, Luke ii®® , Mark 12* ®) and 
apostates from the Law (Acts 7®* , cf Matt 23®*) 'llic general 
implication of all this is clear Stephen stands for a Chris- 
tianity which is emancipated from Jewish national hinitations, 
and while claiming to be itself the true Israel, disowns con- 
temporary Judaism as apostate There is much in the teach- 
ing of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels which has a similar 
purport, and Stephen may be regarded as one who brought 
into prominence the revolutionary aspect of the Gospel, which 
was concealed under the conformity of the Apostles and the 
" Hebrews ” in the t hurch 
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The result was an outbreak of persecution Stephen was 
the first victim, and the Church was broken and dispersed. 
Accordmg to Acts 8' all the Christians were scattered except 
the Apostles. It is difficult to believe that in literal fact 
only twelve Christians were left in Jerusalem, and those 
twelve the leaders who, if the persecution was general, would 
be expected to suffer its worst attacks We may reasonably 
conjecture that while those who were tarred with Stephen’s 
brush had to flee, the more moderate party which fofiowed 
the Twelve still enjoyed, though precariously, the toleration 
that Gamaliel had secured for them 

The refugees of the Hellenistic party went afield, preach- 
ing their version of the faith Philip went to Samana, a 
district in which a by-form of Judaism lived alongside various 
pagan cults The narrative of Acts, which is somewhat 
obscure, and may have legendary elements, brings him into 
touch with Simon Magu^, who is well known as an important 
figure in the development of religious syncretism The work 
known as " The Great Assertion,” attnbuted lo him, sets 
forth a cunous medley of Jewish and Onental pagan beliefs, 
superficially hellenized, which is the precursor of much 
Gnostic sjieculation of later times According to ActS-.jS®’''* 
Simon and many of his followers were baptized as Christo^ 
The apostles in Jerusalem, however, taking cognizanckj^dfc 
Philiji’s work, sent Peter and John to supervise it,> 
confirmed many of his convf'rts, but expelled the mOsr'dMffl 
tinguished of them, Simon himself, and Philip retired 
the .scene Whatever may have been the actual facis’,“U^ 
curious story is symbolic of the destiny' of Hellenistic 
amty in its contact witli the wider world Until the end of 
the second century the Church was occupied with the Gnostic 
controversy, which was at bottom the question, how far a 
Christianity dnorced from Judaism could come to terms wnth 
other religious iiiovements m the Hellenistic world It may 
be that the cjusckU of Simon Magus foicshadow’cd this con- 
troversy, though the author of Acts has missed its full sig- 
nificance In any case the Samantan converts, after Peter’s 
purge, were recognized as members of the Church whose seat 
was at Jerusalem, and Philip worked in the neighbouring 
distncts, ultimately settling down at Casarea (Acts S**’*", 21®). 

Others of the lefugees pieached in Cyprus and Phcemcia, 
until some of them -natives of Cyrene and Cyprus — reached 
Antioch, and there preached (for the first time, it would 
appear) to pure pagans The foundation of the .Antiochene 
Church is a landmark in the history of early Christianity 
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It was here, in fact, that the use of the term "Christian " 
marked the recognition (by the outside public, obviously) „{ 
a new religion, standing on its own feet, and now no longer 
a peculiar form of Judaism (Acts *•). 

The chronology of the narrative of Acts at this point is 
not quite clear, but after the account of the foundation of the 
church at Antioch we hear of renewed persecution at Jeru- 
salem , and this time it is the apostles themselves who are 
Its objects Herod put to death James, the son of Zebedee, 
and seeing that this gratified the Jews, he imprisoned Peter, 
with the intention of making him a second victim (Acts 
Previously persecution had been directed against the HeUems- 
tic party in the Church, and the apostles had been spared 
What caused the change of policy i We may reasonably 
connect it with Peter’s reception of the Gentile Cornelius into 
full fellowship with the Church (Acts 10*^ **) This action 
was unpopular with many Christians (Acts 11* ’), and would 
certainly be counted against the Church by those Jews who 
watched it narrowly for signs of disloyalty to the Law After 
his escape from prison, Peter left Jerusalem 

Leadership in the Church of Jerusalem seems now to have 
fallen to James, the Lord’s brother (Acts I2‘’, 15’®, 2i‘*) 
Everything we know of him suggests that he always remained 
a strict Jew, and was in good odour with the Jews of Jerusalem 
Under his leadership the Jerusalem Church, which had already 
lost its Hellenistic left wing, became the headquarters of a 
strictly Jewish Chnstianity, critical of the forward missionary 
policy which the friends of Stephen had initiated This 
Jewish Chnstianity had no future It maintained itself for 
a long time, but after the fall of Jerusalem it was out of touch 
with the bulk of Christendom, as from the beginning of the 
second century it was finally disowned by the Synagogue 
In isolation it dwindled and disappeared 


3 PAUL AND THE GENTILE MISSION ' 

Interest now passes from Jerusalem to the Gentile-Chnstian 
Church Its headquarters at first was Antioch on the Orontes 
The Church there had been founded, as we have seen, by 
followers of Stephen from Cyprus and Cyrenc When we 
hext hear of it (Acts 13') its ministry included Barnabas of 
Cyprus and Lucius of Cyrene, as well as another Jewish 
Chnstian of the Dispersion, whose name now begins to dominate 
the story Saul of Tarsus, better known as Paul 

Bom in Cilicia of a Jewish family which possessed the 
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Kcnnaii citizenship, Paul was by training and conviction a 
Pharisee He studied for the Rabbinate at Jerusalem. It 
is not too hazardous a conjecture that he was among those 
Cilician Jews with whom Stephen disputed, and he was 
certamly a consenting party to his death It is important 
to observe that it was the " left-wing ” Christianity of the 
Hellenists with which Paul was brought into contact He 
must have seen from the first that the new faith was incom- 
patible with the religious nationalism of the Pharisaic system, 
must have seen it more clearly than did James and his party. 
It was for this reason that he now took a leading part in the 
persecution that followed the death of Stephen On his 
way to Damascus to root out Christianity in the synagogues 
there he was converted , It is significant that it did not occur 
to him to report himself to the apostles at Jerusalem (Gal i*’)- 
He went off alone to Arabia, and only after three years visited 
Jerusalem, where he VuS Peter’s guest for a fortnight At 
this time he saw James, but no other apostle (Gal 
though he seems to have had friendly relations with the 
Cypnot Barnabas, who according to Acts 9*’ sponsored him 
when the Jerusalem Church was, not unnaturally, doubtful 
of his credentials He then returned home to Tarsus, and 
worked for about fourteen years as an independent missionary 
in Cilicia and Syria, eventually settling, with Barnabas, at 
Antioch (Gal , Acts 9**, ii^*) 

They had, however, not been long together there when 
the Antiochene Church decided on a forward movement, and 
designated the two friends as missionaries to the wider world 
They were accompanied by Mark, who belonged to a group 
in Jerusalem closely in touch v ith Peter (Acts 12*®) They 
went to Barnabas’s native island of Cyprus, and then crossed 
to the Anatolian mainland and preached in the cities of 
Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra, which belonged 
to the Roman Province of Galatia They met with some 
success among the Jewish synagogues, but apparently with 
much greater success among the Gentile population, which 
aroused inten'«e Jewish opposition 

On their retuni to Antioch, cmissanes from the Jerusalem 
Church, anxious that the Gentile mission should be put at 
once on a satisfactorv basis, raised the question of the relation 
of converts from paganism to the Jewish Law Christian 
Pharisees put forward the view that since the Chnstian Church 
was the direct heir of ancient Israel, converts from paganism 
should 111 the ordinary wav become Jews by submitting to 
the nte of circumcision and accepting the obligations of the 
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Law (Acts 15*) Antioch took a different view Paul and 
Barnabas went up to Jerusalem, and the matter was discussed 
Paul’s account of the conference (Gal 2' '®) is somewhat 
different from that given in Acts 15* *“, which perhaps repre- 
sents the Jerusalem account of the matter In Paul’s view, 
he was given a perfectly free hand According to Acts 15 
certain minimum restrictions on Gentile converts were laid 
down But in any case the issue was in substance a victory 
for the more liberal party The demand that converts from 
paganism should be circumcised and subject themselves to 
the Mosaic Law was set aside 

Paul evidently took this to imply that henceforward 
Gentile Christians stood on exactly the same footing as Jews, 
enjoying full nghts of intercourse with Jewish Christians 
But the case was not really so simple Not even Paul claimed 
(cf I Cor g2o-2i^ Christian Jews should cease to observe 
the Law But if they still observed its regulations as inter- 
preted by the Pharisees, there might be difficulties about 
the free association of Jews and Gentiles in the common 
meals m which Christian fellowship found its centre Antioch 
seems to have practised " open communion ” After the 
conference (Gal 2'^ Peter, who had supported Paul and 
Barnabas at Jerusalem, visited Antioch, and conformed with 
local usage in eating at the same table with Gentile Chnstians 
But other visitors from Jerusalem, claiming the authority of 
James, pointed out the difficulty that this made for strict 
Jewish Chnstians Peter thought their objection reasonable, 
and withdrew from table-fellowship with Gentiles Barnabas 
joined him Paul felt that this was to nullify the liberty 
that had been conceded by the Jerusalem conference For 
him there was no half-way house Either Gentiles were to 
be admitted unconditionally to full Chnstian fellowship, or 
the Church was still essentially a Jewish institution, and this 
was to him a misunderstanding of the Gospel In his indigna- 
tion he charged Peter and Barnabas with cowardice and 
hypocrisy We may more charitably give them credit for* 
an attempt to meet a situation of real difficulty by a fair 
compromise But Paul was more far-sighted It was a vital 
principle that was at stake 

Paul now parted company with Barnabas, and set out 
with a fresh companion, Silas, or, to give him the Roman 
name which Paul uses, Silvanus The account of their journey 
in Acts 16 gives the impression that Paul now felt himself 
to be free as he had never been before, with all the world 
before him After revisiting his churches in bouth Galatia 
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he does not seem to have had any very definite plans Pro- 
videntially, as he believed, he was led to cross over into 
Europe He was now probably between forty and forty-five 
years of age, ]ust about the middle of his career as a Christian 
Much experience lay behind him, and his powers were npe. 
The years which followed were his most fruitful, and resulted 
m the foundation of strong, predominantly Gentile-Chnstian 
churches in the provinces of Macedonia and Achaia on the 
west of the ,®gean, and m the province of Asia on the east 

Here he was in the ancient home of Greek civilization, 
and he was clearly stimulated by the vigorous intellectual 
life of his environment It was not altogether strange to a 
citizen of Tarsus, which was itself a centre of Greek culture, 
though with a distinct Oriental colounng While he stdl 
started work by preference among the adherents of the 
synagogue, he readily found opportunities in the open forum, 
like any wandering Stoic or Cynic philosopher, or hired a 
room for daily lectures (Acts 171’, 19®) 

His theology as we have it in his epistles was worked out 
in the stress of missionary work in this stimulating environ- 
ment In part it was called forth by the necessity of defining 
Christianity as a way of thought and life over against popular 
religious movements in the pagan world, in part by the 
exigencies of his long controversy with Jews and judaizing 
Christians The Thcssalonian and Connthian correspondence 
best reveals his mind at work upon the problems of a pagan 
environment, the Epistle to the Galatians his masterful 
advocacy of the liberty of the Christian man against Jewish 
legalism, while the Epistle to the Romans is a carefully reasoned 
exposition and defence of the whole Christian faith as he 
understood and preached it 

This, his greatest epistle, seems to have been called ’’orth 
by a project which he formed to extend his missionary 
activities from the eastern to the western part of the Roman 
Empire He proposed to start woik in Spain, and to this 
end he sought a base of operations in Rome, where there was 
already a Christian community in whose foundation he had 
had no part (Rom One aim at least of the epistle 

was to enlist sympathy for his project m a church which had 
been reared on a different type of Chnstian preaching The 
name of Peter has always been connected m tradition with 
the Roman Church, and if we take that name as standing 
lor a type of Christianity no less liberal than Paul’s in its 
recognition of the universality of the Gospel, but less radical 
in Its revolt from Judaism, then Rome may fairly be described 
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as Petrine rather than Pauline There are some possible 
hmts in the New Testament that Paul found some lack of 
sympathy among Christians at Rome (Phil i*®'*’, ; 

2 Tim 4**, if the reference in those places is to Rome) 

Before starting for the West, Paul had one task to accom- 
plish in the East In spite of his controversy with the 
Judaistic Chnstians he always retained a profound respect 
for the Mother Church of Chnstendom at Jerusalem, and 
cared greatly for unity between the Gentile and Jewish wings 
of the Church The Christians of Judaea were an impoverished 
community The blame for their poverty may perhaps be 
divided between famine, persecution, and the unwise conduct 
of the " experiment in communism " Paul saw m it a golden 
opportunity for impressing upon his Gentile converts the 
practical implications of the maxim that " we are members 
one of another ” He raised over several years a relief fund 
to which all his churches in Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia and 
Asia contnbuted (i Cor i6'‘^,2Cor 8’’’®, 9’'’®, Rom 152®-*’) 
When the fund was complete, delegates from tliese churches 
met and accompanied him to Jerusalem (Acts 20® *) Paul 
was well aware that by going there he was putting his head 
m the lion’s mouth, for Jewish hostility to him had reached 
the point of frenzy, but he determined none the less to appear 
as an ambassador of Christian fellowship 

Arnved at Jerusalem, he was met by a demand from James 
that he should give public demonstration of his continued 
loyalty to the Law by associating himself with a group of men 
who were about to perform the ritual of a vow 111 the Temple 
Paul agreed , but his appearance in the Temple was the 
signal for an uproar instigated by Jews from Asia, who knew 
him all too well He was almost lynched, and rescued in the 
nick of time by the Roman troops on guard He wa'- now a 
prisoner of the Roman commandant, who sent him under 
custody to Caisarea He stood his trial before the Procurator, 
but no verdict was given, and Paul remained in jinsoni 
for two years Then, faced by a proposal to try him at 
Jerusalem, which he nghtly judged would mean certain 
death, he appealed to the emperor In lonseqiieiice lii 
attained his ambition of going to Rome — as a prisoner 
There he was placed in a kind of free custody for two years 
Whether after that time he had another spell of liberty we 
do not know, but there is a credible tradition that he was 
ultimately condemned to death under Nero, and was be- 
headed, as a Roman citizen, on the Ostian Way It is probable 
that theEpistles to the i ojossjans.to Philemon, to the Ephesians 
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and to the Philippians were written from Rome, and that 
they contain his ripest thoughts 

Paul was not the only missionary to the Gentiles, but his 
energy, his capacity for missionary strategy and for organiza- 
tion, his understanding of the Hellenistic world, and his 
intellectual mastery of the situation added to those inde- 
finable factors which we can only sum up as “ personcility,” 
made him the outstanding leader in the remarkable advance 
of Christianity in the middle decades of the first century 
It was due to him more than to any other one person that 
Christianity became aware of itself as a world-religion, equipped 
with a theology and a cultus of its own, and with a strong and 
flexible corporate discipline No doubt also it was partly 
due to Paul’s instmctrve tact, as one who understood and 
appreciated the best side of Roman order and Greek culture, 
that the Christian movement in Greece and Anatolia avoided 
on the whole collisions with the imperial authorities during his 
lifetime He encountered sporadic opposition from popular 
paganism, but most of his difficulties came from the Tews, and 
in such difficulties he found protection in Roman justice 

4 PERSECUTION AND CONSOLIDATION 
With the end of the Acts of the Apostles and the cessation 
of Paul’s literary activity, we are in a much less favourable 
position for following the history of the Church It appears 
that the persecution under Nero, though it was immediately 
directed against the Church of Rome, meant a change in 
imperial policy winch affected the whole position of Christians 
in the empire It is no accident that wntings which must 
be attributed to the period between \ u 64 and the end of 
the first century are niaiked by an insistence on the fact of 
persecution and the necessity for steadfastness undei it 
This note is prominent in i Peter, Hebrews, and the Revela- 
tion The Gospd according to Mark, by the emphasis it 
lays on the i \liortations to Christians to "bear the cross,’’ 
and its forecasts of persecution, betrays the same atmosphere 
The Revelation of John indicates the bitter resentment which 
persecution aiouscd 111 some sections of the Church i Peter, 
on the other hand, maintains, under greater difficulties, the 
Pauline attitude of respect for the imperial power, and enjoins 
patience and forbearance The Lucan work, consisting of 
the Thinl Gospel and the Acts, was av'idently written partly 
with a view to clearing up misunderstanding and commending 
the new religion to the tlraico-Roman public and the authorities 
as worthy of toleration 
26 
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It was in part, no doubt, the impact of persecution that 
led the Church to consolidate its discipline It was also in 
part the appearance of eccentric doctrines, which were due 
to the attempt to assimilate Chnstianity to other popular 
religious movements From both these causes we find in 
wntings of the period round about the turn of the first and 
second centuries an increased emphasis on Church order and 
on the definition of the faith Already in the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew we observe an “ ecclesiastical ” note which 
IS absent from Mark, and the Lucan work betrays a definite 
interest in the origin and development of Christian institu- 
tions But it is naturally in the later epistles that the tendency 
IS most clearly displayed. The Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, which go under the name of' Paul, are probably in 
their present form the product of the early second century 
■ — though this is not to deny that they may contain genuine 
work of the Apostle They are very largely concerned with 
ecclesiastical discipline Similarly the Epistles of John, 
which belong to about the same period, deal with dissensions 
in the Church and with heresy. At the same time the Fourth 
Gospel IS evidence of a determination to find an authentic 
re-interpretation of Chnstianity in terms congenial to the 
thought of the time, and so to cut the ground from under the 
insidious growth of heresy. 

To complete our view of this later period, we should 
properly take into consideration non-canomcal writings which 
are almost contemporary, such as the Epistle of Clement, 
which deals with disorders in the Church at Corinth, the 
earliest part at least of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
a manual of Church order, and the Epistles of Ignatius, which 
are mainly concerned with the unity of the Church under 
the episcopate and with rebutting heresy We sec the Church, 
from the end of the first century, consolidating itself into 
an imposing organization, well-equipped for the astonishing 
advance which it made during the following centunes Bu^ 
precise and detailed information is lacking 

B. Christian Thought in the First Century 
1 the primitive gospel 

We have seen that the Church started with a Gospel which 
proclaimed that in the coming of Christ, His life, death, and 
resurrection, a new age had been inaugurated, in which the 
prophetic expectations of the Kingdom of God were fulfilled 
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The Sign and proof of this was given in the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church, itself a fulfilment of prophecy 

The New Testament in almost all its parts bears witness 
to the diligence with which early Christian teachers " searched 
the Scriptures ” for anticipations of Christ and the Christian 
era It is probable that the earliest work of Christian theo- 
logical research (if it may be called so) was the collection of 
'■ testimomes ” or proof passages from the Old Testament, 
and that some such collection lay before some of the New 
Testament writers The proof from prophecy is often to our 
minds artificial and unconvincing But it bears witness at 
once to the Church’s sense of a divine purpose in history, 
and to the consciousness of a unique fulfilment of that purpose 
in the coming of Chnet The fact that Christian theology 
from the first developed with constant reference to the Old 
Testament was of the greatest value m preserving continuity 
with the religious tradition of Judaism, and in placing limits 
to the tendency to meet Hellenistic thought half-way That 
tendency was in itself inevitable and even beneficial, but there 
was always a certain danger m it 

The proclamation that the new age had begun with Christ 
was accompanied with the assurance that it would be con- 
summated by His second coming to )udgement This, it was 
believed, was immediately impending So long as this belief 
maintained itself in its full force, tiie coming of the Kingdom 
of God could be felt as one smgle divine event, though realized 
in two stages But as months and years passed, and the 
second advent receded into the future, a problem arose It 
was this disappointment of expectations that provided the 
most powerful stimulus to tne development of Christian 
theology 

On the one side, the eschatological expectations of 
apocalyptic Judaism revived Impatient spirits sighed for 
the coming of the Lord, echoing the ancient cry, " O Lord, 
how long ? " Attempts were made to discover signs from 
which the approach of the end might be inferred, and its 
character was dtpictid in vivid, even lurid, colours The 
chief monument, in the New Testament, of this mode of 
thought IS the Revelation of John, but it may be illustrated 
also from 2 Thessalonians and other writings, and it has 
affected the tradition of the teaching of Jesus, especially in 
the Gospel according to Matthew 

This concentration upon the future might easily lead to 
a sense that the historical coming of Christ was only pre- 
liminary, or even provisional But this was not the central 
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njwd of the Church. Whatever else might be in prospect, 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ constituted 
an act of God unique and decisive in its character and effects 
The Gospels, as we have seen, are inspired by this conviction, 
and it IS worked out in masterly fashion by the first Christian 
theologians 


2 PAUL 

Paul shows himself in his earliest letters much preoccupied 
with the expectation of an early second coming of the Lord 
But I Corinthians is the latest of his letters in which that 
expectation is acute, and already it is being overshadowed by 
other ideas After that point the advent hope is in the back- 
ground rather than the foreground of kis thought 

The philosophy of history which is developed in the 
Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians shows a firm grasp 
of the belief that the coming of Christ is the fulfilment of a 
purpose which ran through all the history of Israel from the 
call of Abraham onw’ards God’s purpose was to bnng into 
active existence a people whose relation to Him was that of 
a son to his father, a relation of unclouded faith, obedience, 
and love In the call and the faith of Abraliani, the promise 
of such a people was already given and fulfilled in pnnciple 
But among the descendants of Abraham not all weie chosen, 
in the inscrutable Providence of God, as be.irers of His purpose 
Ishmael and Esau fell out of the running , Isaac and Jacob 
were called Among tlie posterity of Jacob, " not all who are 
of Israel are Israel ” (that is, the ptople of Go<i) (Kom 
Indeed, in the presence of general apostasy, only a faithful 
remnant carried forward the promise and the hope of Goil’s 
calling (Rom At last the strange situation arose 

that one Man only stood out from an apostate people as the 
embodiment of the true Israel (Gal "5'®) This was Jesus, 
who (as the Gospels record), when the Ji'ws lejectid Him and 
His disciples forsook Him, bore alone the burden of His 
Messianic destiny as representative of the pto[)le of God* 
He alone realized in Himself that ideal of a Son of tiod, in 
perfect faith, obedience, and love He was the true ” seed 
of Abraham," but He was more. He was the Son of God 
sent from heaven in human form (Rom 8’ , Gal 4*) He 
was the second Adam, representative not only of Israel, but 
of humanity m the image of God (i Cor , Rom 3“ ’’) 

In Him Israel, or the true humanity, died to this world, and 
rose again in the glory of the Age to Come Henceforward 
the new Israel of God grows by incorporation into " the Body 
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of Christ." The purpose of God no longer advances by 
exclusion, as in the strange history of Israel’s past, but by 
the inclusion of men of every race, for in Chnst " there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, barbanan, Scythian, bondman, free- 
man ” (Col 3'* , Gal 3®“) This Body of Chnst, this Israel 
of God, IS the Church, which lives on the farther side of that 
supreme cnsis in which the death of Chnst ended the old age 
and His resurrection ushered in the new 

What God did for men at this supreme cnsis Paul expresses 
in vanous ways, and chiefly in three terms which are the 
keywords of his theology 

(I) Redemption The nearest true equivalent of this word 
in our current speech is " emancipation ’’ It was commonly 
used of the process by which a slave became a free man But 
in the Old Testament it is specifically used of the divine act 
of deliverance by which a horde of serfs in Egypt became 
the people of God (e g Deut 7®), and, by analogy, of that 
later act of deliverance by which the exiles in Babylon were 
given liberty to return to their own country (e g Isa 44“) 

A cognate word had been used by Jesus, when He spoke of 
giving His life as ‘‘a ransom for many” (Mark 10*®) Its 
associations made it a fitting word to express Paul’s conviction 
that through the death and resurrection of Christ the people 
of God had emerged out of bondage to sin into ” the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God ” (Korn 8^^ , see Gal 3“-4®) 

(II) Justification Paul’s use of this term is derived from 
the teaching of the prophets, and in particular of the Second 
Isaiah, according to which the ” nghteousness of God ’’ is 
manifested in the \ indication or deliverance of His people 
(Isa 46*®, 51®, etc ) The verb ” ]ustify," therefore, which 
in Hebrew and Gre< k is etymologically cognate with the 
words “ righteous ” and " nghteousness," can be used as a 
virtual synonvin foi "deliver” (eg Isa 45®^) But the 
Hebrew verb has also a forensic sense, to " acquit ” The 
Greek word is also capable of a similar sense, and m this sense 
Paul opposes it to the word " condemn ” This fluctuation 
of meaning cannot be reproduced in English It enables Paul, 
whose turn of mind and whose training were legal, to represent 
the deliverance of God’s people under the figure of a process 
of law Man, the prisoner at the bar, is guilty God, the 
Judge, of His free gran , acquits him — “ justifies the ungodly ’’ 
(Rom 4®) It IS a forcible wav of putting the truth which 
runs all through the teaching of Jesus, that God gives His 
Kingdom to undesei \ mg men 

It IS, liowever, to be observed that justification becomes 
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efiective for men only as they respcoid by faith to the divine 
offer (as they “ receive the Kingdom of God as a httlc child "). 
But faith IS the right attitude of man to God (and is His gift] 
Eph 2®) , and since in the teaching of Jesus the whole of 
ethics turns upon personal attitudes, it follows that the justified 
sinner is already in principle “ righteous ” Justification, 
therefore, is not merely a legal fiction. Paul was perfectly 
aware what a paradox it was to say that God, the nghteous 
Judge of all the world, acquits the ^ilty, but if legal terms 
are to be used, one can say nothing else The true conclusion 
IS that legal terms are inappropriate to describe the ultimate 
relations of God and man “ Christ is the end of the Law to 
every one who has faith ” (Rom 10®) This is the logical 
outcome of that attitude to the Law. which we observed in 
the teaching of Jesus 

(lu) Reconciliation, or Atonement Here Paul is no 
longer using mere illustrations, but giving a direct description 
of expenence By reason of sm man is at enmity with God 
This IS common expicnencc wherever ethical religion is a 
reality If the supreme object of worship is the moral ideal 
personified, then the more sincerely a man tnes to worship, 
the more bitterly does he feel that m his moral imperfection 
he IS estranged from the God m whom alone his spirituail 
nature can find satisfaction Hence it is that a gloomy sense 
of sin haunts the devout mind, when it is not only devout 
but also morally in earnest 

Such was Paul's state as a devout Pharisee Nor could 
he find any way of overcoming the estrangement in self- 
discipline regulated by the Law For the more deeply he 
pondered the Law, the more lofty did his conception of the 
holiness of God become, and the more impotent did he find 
himself to fulfil the high ideals set before him He even 
found, as others have found, that the prohibitions of the 
Law (which are so much more numerous than positive pre- 
cepts, whether in statutory law or m the law of conscience), 
provoked the desire for the prohibited thing Thus Paul’s | 
experience was that his very religion was increasing his sense 
of alienation from God Then he learned from Jesus that 
this alienation was on his side and not on God's He was 
God's enemy , God was not his On the contrary, “ God 
displays His love for us, m that while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us ” (Rom 5®) In other words, “ God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself " (2 Cor 5‘* — 
not, be it observed " Christ was reconciling God to us ”) 

lo these three leading conceptions, redemption, justifica- 
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tion, and reconciliation, we must add a fourth, which is not 
prominent in Paul, but has been given undue importance by 
his expositors, the conception of expiation through sacrifice, 
It IS a common assumption of antique religion, and of ancient 
Judaism among others, that when sm has been committed, 
a kmd of taint is contracted which makes a man incapable of 
approaching God, and that by the offenng of the appropriate 
sacrifices the taint may be removed. This is what is called 
expiation It may be defined as an act annulling the taint 
of sin The higher thought of Judaism seems already to have 
divined that the only ultimate means of annulling the taint 
was forgiveness granted by God Himself, but this belief was 
obscured by the elaborate system of sacnficial expiation. 

Now if God in Christ has redeemed, justified, and recon- 
ciled sinful humanity, then the same truth may be expressed 
m terms of sacrifice, if we say that God Himself provided a 
sacrifice by which the sin of man was annulled. And this is 
what Paul says . ‘ We are justified freely by His grace, 

through the redemption in Chnst Jesus, whom God set forth 
as a means of expiation, through faith, by virtue 01 His Mood ” 
(i e His sacrificial death) (Rom, 3®* « The translation 
" propitiation,” which would suggest that the sacrifice of 
Christ pacified the anger of God, is not only theologically 
inappropriate, but probably incorrect philologically.) 

Paul has thus defined precisely what was involved in the 
passage from the old order to the new which was effected by 
the representative death and resurrection of Christ. It was 
essentially a new relation to God When he now turns to 
consider the experience through which this new relation is 
realized, he speaks of it, as the primitive Church did, as life 
in the Spirit His understanding of it, however, is more 
profound The pra;ter-normal phenomena, such as miracles 
of healmg and " speaking with tongues,” upon which the first 
Christians laid so much stress, appear to him to have only 
subordinate value, though he recognizes them as " gifts of the 
Spirit ” The power of the Spint is more fundamentally re- 
vealed m moral and intellectual qualities — in spiritual insight 
(” knowledge ” and ” wisdom ”), and above all in love or 
chanty, which is ” the love of God shed abroad in our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit given to us ” (Rom 5*) Chnstian 
ethics spring organically out of chanty m its various applica- 
tions And it is love that ' builds up ” the Body of Chnst 
(i Cor 8' , Eph 4'“), and holds it together m unity (Col 3“). 
Since, therefore, love is the supreme and all-inclusive ” gift 
of the Spint,” Paul describes the quality of the fellowship 
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created by it as “ the communion of the Holy Spirit " (2 Cor. 
131®, Phil 2^), finding so a new and significant expression for 
a fact which had existed from the beginning, an expression 
which appropnately recognizes the supernatural or eschato- 
logical character of the Church as the new Israel of God. 

In view of Paul’s doctrine of the Church as at once the 
Body of Chnst and the communion of the Spirit, the sacra- 
ments take on a special significance Baptism was from the 
beginning closely connected in the primitive Church with the 
gift of the Spirit, which marks a man as a member of the new 
Israel For Paul it is initiation into the Body of Christ, and 
as such it IS the re-enactment for the individual convert of 
the death and resurrection through which the people of God 
passed in the representative person of the Messiah Having 
" died ” to sin, the law, the " flesh,*' and the world, the 
Chnstian is " alive unto God,” in the life of the Spirit, " in 
Christ” (Rom 6''^*) Again, the Lord’s Supper, in which 
the Church both commemorated the death of Christ and 
partook sacramentally of His ” Body ” as offered for the 
salvation of men, has special significance when the Church 
itself is thought of as His " Body,” which died and rose again 
Indeed, it may well be that the thought of the Church as the 
mystical Body of Christ w'as suggested to Paul's mind by the 
symbolism of the sacrament 

Once again, if the conception of the Church as the Body 
of Chnst IS put together with the conception of it as the 
communion of the Spirit, it follows that the Spirit is the mode 
of Christ’s own indwelling in the Church Indeed, Paul can 
go so far as to say, ” The Lord is the Spiiit ” (2 Cor 3*’) 
This character belongs to Christ as the ” second Adam,” or 
heavenly Man The first man (Paul quotes from Genesis) 
” became a living soul ” {psyche, the organic principle of 
natural life), but the second Man, he proceeds, is ” life-giving 
Spirit ” (i Cor 15^^) In Christ, that is to say, m His Body, 
Spint becomes the principle of a life higher than the natural 
(Rom 8' ") It IS the life of sons of God, for it is in the 
Spirit that we call God, Father (Rom 8'^ , Gal 4®) 

This profound theological intuition has great influence in 
the formation of Paul’s doctrine of the Person of Chnst The 
Church started, as we have seen, with the conviction that 
Chnst was the Lord of the new age, ” at the right hand of 
God ” As Messiah, He was Son of God We seem able to 
discern various attiinjits made to define mori precisely the 
implications of this Ihus we have traces of the view that He 
was Messiah and Son of God, because the plenitude of the Spirit 
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of God rested upon Hun at His Baptism, or because He was 
a^^ointed as such by God at His resurrection Accordmg 
First and Third Gospels, He was Son 
of God because He was miraculously born, with no human 
father, through the descent of the Spirit upon His mother 

It seems probable also, though the proof is not complete, 
that some teachers, independently of Paul, had associated 
His authority as the revealer of God with the Old Testament 
idea of the divine Wisdom, which in Hellenistic Judaism repre- 
sents some of the functions of the Holy Spirit Paul, in 
Christ is "the Power of God and the 
Wisdom of God^ In Col 1®, without mentioning the 
word wisdom, he uses language which can be traced in 
every point (except the one word " fulness ’’) to Jewish 
Wisdom theology According to this, Christ (as “ life-givmg 
Spirit ) IS, so to speak, the thought of God projected from 
Him, to be the principle by which the world is both created 
and sustained, and finally brought to the perfection and unity 
designed by the Creator The redemption of mankind, and 
its unification in the Body of Christ, is thus seen as an aspect 
of the redemption of the whole universe, the reconciliation of 
man to God as a jiledge of the final reconciliation of all powers 
in heaven and earth (Col i-®) For as man is created in the 
image of God, which is Christ, so the world is created in holy 
Wisdom, which is Christ, and both man and the world find 
their destined perfection only as " summed up " in Him 
(Eph I'®) 

fills VV isdoin-Chribtology ” made it possible for Paul to 
give a more adequate account of what was meant by calling 
Christ the Son of God He did not begin to be such at His 
resurrection, or at His baptism, or at His birth He is a 
rc\ elation in tiiiit ol the eternal Wisdom, or thought of God, 
proceeding from Him, vet eternally one with Him Being 
from all eternity m the iorm of God, He took the fashion of 
man As such Hi died, and being risen from the dead. He 
is revealed in His divmo character as ‘ Lord " (Phil 2® '^) 
That title for Chnst is primitive (the prayer, ‘‘ Our Lord, 
come I ” IS jireserved from the most primitive period m its 
Aramaic form, “ Marana tlia ' ”, i Cor 16"“) In Paul it 
acquires a fuller significance 

In the Old restamint (both Hebrew and Greek), the title 
" Lord ” IS ngularls ustd as a substitute for the divine name. 
Paul seems to have taken it as tlie title of God in His relation 
to men, and particulaily to Israel, the people of the covenant 
lo Ills Gentile converts the title ” Lord ” would convey a not 
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dissimilar meanmg, for it was frequently applied to gods who 
stood to their worshippers in a relation analogous to the 
“ covenant ” relation between Israel and Jehovah Now Paul 
cites pjissages from the Old Testament which speak of " the 
Lord," meaning the God of Israel, and applies them directly 
to Chnst He could do so, because Christ, as the Wisdom 
of God, is He in whom " dwells all the fulness of the Godhead 
corporately ” That is to say, while he does not call Chnst 
God (Rom 9* is probably to be otherwise translated), he does 
believe that all the divine attnbutes and functions are present 
and active in Him What God is to men, that Chnst is, and 
the relation of Father and Son is as close as that between a 
man and his thought In this definition of the relation of 
Christ to the Spint on the one hand and to the Father on the 
other, Paul has already provided the ‘’data for the theology 
of the Creeds 


3 THE EPISTLE lO THE HEBREWS 
Among post-Paulme writings in the New Testament we 
may select the Epistle to the Hebrews as being of especial 
importance in the development of Christian theology 

The writer, whoever he was, is in spirit and outlook closely 
akin to Hellenistic Jewish teachers of whom Philo is the best 
known He is profoundly influenced by Greek thought of a 
Platonic type According to the Platonic philosophy, there 
are two orders of being, the eternal and the temporal The 
eternal is alone fully real, the temporal a " shadow ” or symbol 
of the eternal The author to the Hebrew's translates the 
Jewish and primitive Christian distmction between " this 
age ” and “ the age to come,” into the Platonic distinction 
between the two orders of being Where the pnmitive Gospel 
declared that with Christ the former age passed away and a 
new age began, he declares that through Him man is enabled 
to pass from the realm of shadows into the realm of reality 
He works out this conception with especial reference to 
the rehgious system of Judaism In the Old Testament it is j 
said that Moses was instructed to make the rabernacle and 
its furniture according to the pattern shown to him upon 
Mount Sinai For a Platonist it was easy to sec here a 
reference to the eternal “ archetypes ” of phenomena, " laid 
up,’’ as Plato had said, " in heaven " Philo had, in fact, 
taken this step It follows that the whole system of 
sacrifice and pnesthood known to the Old 'lestament lies 
within the realm of shadows (Heb 8’’) It is not what it 
means Thus sacrifice means cleansing from sin, but it does 
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not reaUy effect such cleansing (Heb g* *®), Pnesthood 
a permanent mediation between God and man, but it is 
actually occasional, temporary, and evanescent (Heb 7®®, 9* ®). 
The reality of priesthood and sacrifice lies in the etem^ 
Tabernacle, which is the world of perfect reality, which is the 
presence of God But at one point of time and space the 
eternal reality of priesthood and sacrifice was perfectly re- 
vealed, namely, in the wiUing death of Christ in perfect obedi- 
ence to the Father's will (Heb 9**1*, roi '®) The death of 
Christ, therefore, is both an event in the temporal order, and 
the eternal reality which all priesthood and sacrifice symbolize 
By it He passed into the eternal Tabernacle, as our forerunner 
(Heb 6** *“), and through Him we, too, “ are come unto 
Mount Sion, and to ao innumerable company of angels, and 
to God the Judge of all ” (Heb — in other words, we 

pass out of shadows and images into the real 

This conception of Christ as the great High-Pnest was 
peculiarly well adapted to the Wisdom Chnstology which the 
author shares with Paul (though he does not use the word) , 
lor divine Wisdom is the mediating principle between the 
transcendent God and the world Philo, similarly, who uses 
the term “ Logos ” m part as an equivalent for the Biblical 
" Wisdom," represents the Logos, the Word or pro]ected 
Thought of God, as an interceding priest But while for Philo 
the conception is purely abstract, for the author of Hebrews 
the Pnest, while He is "the effulgence of His glory and the 
express image of His substance, upholding all things by the 
word of His power " (Heb i®), is also a real historic^ Person, 
made like unto His brethren, perfected through suffering, and, 
in that He has suffered being tempted, able to succour them 
that are tempted , the author of our faith and an example 
for our imitation (Heb 2'® ir-is, 41s, 12® ®) 

4 THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we have recognized an essay 
in the reinterpretation of Christianity in terms of Hellenistic 
thought But the most thoroughgoing attempt at such re- 
interpretation witliin tlie New Testament is to be found in 
the Fourth Gospel It is a singularly successful attempt 
The writer shows liimsclf, on the one hand, to be deeply versed 
111 Judaism — the iiatiM- Judaism of Palestine, wnthin which 
Christianity arose, and from which it took its earbest forms 
of expression — and on the other hand, he has a sympathetic 
understanding of the mystical thought of the Hellenistic 
world, whether he was acquainted with it directly, or, as is 
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more likely, through the medium of Hellenistic Judaism 
His mind moves with equal freedom in the Jewish and m the 
Hellenistic ways of thought, not as though he had learned 
either the one or the other from the outside, -but as though 
both were native to him, so that they are deeply fused into a 
philosophy which is neither Jewish nor Greek, but mtelligible 
from both sides He had behind him the faith and experience 
of the pnmitive Church, and the work of pioneer thmkers 
like Paul The result is that in the Fourth Gospel we have a 
restatement of Chnstiamty which, while firmly based upon 
the fundamental apostolic tradition, is addressed to the wider 
world in an idiom which was likely to find a sympathetic 
hearing for it among all thoughtful religious people From 
the second century onwards the Johapmne idiom became in 
large measure that of Greck-spcaking Christian theology in 
general 

The Gospel, as we have seen, was first expressed in terms 
of eschatology, and in particular, it announced the eschato- 
logical ” fulfilment of the divine purpose in the life, death, 
and resurrection of Christ, and in the emergence of the Church 
as the fellowship of the Holy Spirit Along with this announce- 
ment, the early Church also proclaimed that before long the 
whole meaning of what had happened would be revealed in 
the second coming of Christ The hope of an early second 
advent was in Paul gradually' relegati d to the background of 
thought, while he elaborated in his theology the significance 
of that which is already a matter of history and experience 
— the historical redemption wrought by Christ, and life " in 
Chnst " In John the mood of expectancy has almost entirely 
yielded to the sense of realization Eternal life here and 
now IS the mam burden of his Gospel And tlu cxpenence 
of eternal life reahzed through Christ is projected backward 
upon the past, so that His whole ministry, as well as His death 
and resurrection, is clearly' seen as the coming of the life of 
eternity mto time 

As in the Epistle to the Hebrew's, so in the Fourth Gospel,) 
but more completely, the idea of the two orders eif being has 
replaced that of the two " ages ” There is a world of perfect 
reality, or “ truth,” which is the world of Spint, the world 
of light and life There is a lower weirlel, the world of 
“ flesh,” which partakes of reality vo far, and only so far, as 
it reflects or shadows forth tlie liiglu i world, but is deeply 
involved in daikiuss, death, erioi, and unreality God is 
transcendent, and dwells in tlie world of light, for ” God is 
Spirit ” (John 4“''). Human existence lies withm the lower 
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order, for man is " born of flesh ” How then — this is the 
whole problem — can man nse out of darkness and death mto 
the realm of light and life ^ Only by knowledge of God, 
says the evangelist, with many thinkers of his time Eternal 
life IS to know God. the only Real {John 17^) But like is 
known by like, and man is unlike God " That which is 
bom of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the Spint 
IS Spirit ” (John 3®) Consequently, " except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God ” (3®), which is the 
realm of life and light 

In Jewish apocalyptic it was taught that at the final con- 
summation mankind should be transfigured into the nature 
of angels This transfiguration is occasionally referred to as 
“ regeneration ” (Matt* 19®®) If now the eschatological hope 
is fulfilled m the redemption wrought by Christ, then this 
" regeneration is a fact of experience — not indeed in the 
mythological sense intended by apocalyptic, but m the sense 
of a real change in the inward man, which makes him able 
to know God It is that passage from the domain of the 
" flesh ” to that of the “ Spirit ” of which Paul had already 
spoken In describing it as birth “ from water and the 
Spirit ’’ (3®), John shows that he is speaking of the change 
involved in becoming a member of the Church by Baptism, 
from earliest days the effectual sign of the gift of the Spint 

It IS clear that a man cannot be born again by his own 
power and will, anv more than his own power and will brought 
him into this world '1 he new life, which belongs to the trans- 
scendent sphere, mu-^t bi nudiatid to him fiom above 
Hellenistic thought wa'. well acquainted with the doctrine 
of mediating powers One of the terms sometimes used in 
this connexion wa-. I ogos " In ordinary Greek usage this 
term has a wide range It may denote “ reason,” or ” ratu nal 
principle ” It nia> denote the “ meaning ” which a man 
has in his mind when he thinks or wills It may denote the 
” word ” in wliicli this meaning is uttered It was used in 
the Stoic philosophy for the rational principle discovered by 
man’s reason in the uinveise, the ” meaning ” of the world, 
as we might put it Philo the lew, playing upon the double 
sense of the word, identified this meaning or rational 
principle of the universe with the ” word of the Lord ” by 
which, according to the Old Testament, heaven and earth 
were made, and which came to the pio])hcts as revelation 
Thus the Logos mediates God to the w'orld both as the source 
of its being and as the source of knowledge in man — as life 
and as light 
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The weakness of all Hellenistic doctrines of mediation, 
including that of Philo, was that they never really bndged 
the gap between the rational or spiritual order and the material 
world in which man lives They offered release from the 
dominance of the material by contemplation of the rational 
order, but left the whole material basis of man’s life (which 
includes, for example, his sexual life, work, and the economic 
order) unredeemed and unredeemable It is here that John, 
reinterpreting the fundamental Christian Gospel, takes an 
unprecedented step “The Logos became flesh ’’ (1’*) The 
creative thought of God, which is both the power by which 
the world was made and the meaning immanent in it, both 
life and the light of men, identified itself with human existence 
in this material order This actual world, therefore, the world 
of things and events, became, in the life of Christ the incarnate 
Word, the vehicle of Deity There is, therefore, in the 
Johannine philosophy of religion, as in no other contemporary 
system, real mediation, and the possibility is opiened for man 
to enter into the life of God 

Another conception of mediation which meets us in con- 
temporary Hellenistic thought is that of the heavenly or 
archetypi man Mankind as we know it is partly of the 
earth earthy, and partly spiritual or rational The spintual 
or rational part of man is thought of as an aspect of the eternal 
Idea of Man (in the Platonic phrase) Some taught that this 
eternal Man in men was of divine essence He had in some 
sense “ fallen ’’ into the world of matter By enlightenment 
He might be liberated from matter, and ascend to His Father 
again Now John seems to have been acquainted with tin-, 
conception of the heavenly Man (as he might well be, for it 
had entered into Hellenistic Judaism, as w'e know from Philo) 
Jesus had spoken of Himself as '' the Son of Man,’’ which 
John (who can be shown to be familiar with Aramaic idiom) 
knew to mean the Man ’’ With this clue, he has repre- 
sented Christ as the “ heavenly Man ’’ who descended into 
the world of matter, not howtver by a ’’ fall,’’ but accordingl 
to the will of God (3'^ ^’) The humanity of Christ, therefore, 
IS " real '' humanity in the Platonic sense, that is to say, 
spintual, eternal, divine humanity , but also " real " humanity 
in our ordinary sense He spoke and acted as a man He 
suffered weanness, thirst, grief, and pain He died and was 
buned By His life and death He united men with Himself, 
and in ascending to His Father again. He “ draws” all men 
with Him into the unity of the divine life (i2**). 

It follows that for John the life of Jesus has at every 
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point a double character His words and deeds are those 
of a man (" Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph," i“), but 
they are also the words and deeds of God (5*®'=*“, 141®) mediated 
by His Word, who is also the Man from heaven They are 
a part of history, having histoneal antecedents and conse- 
quences, but they are also ‘ signs " of eternal realities What 
He did. He did once for all , but also, what He did He does 
always, for all men everywhere He was an active and 
influential figure in the past (long past already for John, as 
for us), but He is also the eternal Contemporary 

It IS in this sense that the story of Jesus is told m the 
Fourth Gospel He gives sight to the blind . that is to say, 
the eternal Word enlightens the soul of man He feeds the 
multitudes , that is to* say, the divine life is sustained m man 
by participation in the eternal Word He raises the dead to 
life , that IS to say, the etemaJ Word brings man into that 
union with God which is life eternal He dies on the Cross , 
that IS to say, God goes to the utmost lengths of self-givmg 
that men may share His life But all the same, it is histori- 
cally true that Jesus did thus minister to the needs of men, 
and above all that He did truly ‘ lay down His life for His 
friends " (15'’) History has become syiTibohc of the supra- 
histoncal, without ceasing to be history 

If then eternal life is knowledge of God, and if God (whom 
" no man has seen at any time,” i*®) is known only through 
the mediation of His Logos (as John’s readers in the Hellenistic 
world would readily agree), then it is through Christ in His 
historical life and death that He is known There is no true 
vision of God, such as the mystics promised, through sheer 
contemplation of thi cuncept of Gorl It is God in His word 
made flesh whom wc see " He that has seen Me has seen 
the Father ’’ (14®) 

What then is it that we know of God through Christ 
John answers, with tlic whole earlj Church, it is the love 
of God In His life, ,uid aliov'e all in His death, Christ was 
moved b> sheer love for men, and this love was the love of 
God, by which the Incarnation itself was willed " God so 
loved the W'orld, that He gave His only Son, that whosoever 
beheves in Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life " (3‘*) 

"Then how does man appropriate the eternal hfe offered 
m the love of Goil ’ The answer is given in the great senes 
of discourses, ending with a prayer, in chaps 13-17 The 
scene is laid in the upper room, where, as recorded in the 
other Gospels. Jesus ate His last meal with His disciples 
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At this meal an episode took place in which John sees a 
fitting prelude to the whole conversation that follows. Jesus, 

" knowing " (says the evangelist) " that the Father had given 
everything into His hands, and that He came from God and 
was gomg to God ” (in full consciousness, that is to say, that 
His action expressed His divme ongin, mission, and destiny), 
washed His disciples’ feet It is a stnking illustration of His 
words recorded in Mark lo^®, " The Son of Man came not to 
be served but to serve, and to give His life a ransom for 
many " 

This episode introduces a long conversation between Jesus 
and His disciples — His "fnends,” as He emphatically calls 
them (i5‘®) It ranges over many topics, but its keynote 
may be found in the words, “ As my Father loved me, I loved 
you Abide in my love If you keep my commandments, 
you wiU abide m my love, as I have kept my Father’s com- 
mandments and abide in Hib love ” (15“ ’“) Trust, obedi- 
ence, love, are the appropriate response on the part of men 
to the love of God revealed in Christ And this is what it is 
to know God, and to be one with God The discourse ends 
with a prayer offered by Christ for His “ friends” — "That 
they may all be one, as thou. Father, art in me and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us that they may be one 
as we are one I in them and thou in me, that they may be 
perfected into one ” (17^' •^) 

That mystical union of the soul with God is the goal of 
all our stnving, has been taught by many religious thinkers 
in many lands and centuries But it is important to realize 
the difference between the Johannine mysticism (if we are 
to call it so) and some other types Union with God is not, 
for this evangelist, a " flight of the alone to the alone,” m 
which the human self is at last absorbed in the divine essenci 
as a drop of water in the ocean It is life in a community 
of fnends of Jesus, in which wc know ourselves the objects 
of divine love, shown in His dying for us , in which, so far 
as we are able, we return that love in trust and obedience, ^ 
and love our brethren as ourselves And this is life eternal 

If now w'c look back over the whole New Testament, we 
are disposed to conclude that the Fourth Evangelist, who of 
all its major writers stands farthest in time from the life and 
teaching of Jesus, has understood more clearly, and expressed 
more powerfully than any of them, the central purport of 
His teaching and the meaning of His life and death His 
presentation of the Gospel has the profundity of a great 
philosophical thinker, the universality of one who has passed 
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beyond the distinction of Jew and Greek, and m the end the 
simplicity appropnate to that Wisdom of God which is 
“ revealed to babes " 
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XVI THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE TEMPLE 


I The Priestly Caste 

At first sight the history of the development of the Hebrew 
priesthood is simple and straightforward There were no 
priests before the time of the sojourn at Sinai There Moses 
acted as priest for seven days (Ex 20®^ ” , Lev 8), in order 
that, with all due solemnity, he might institute Ins brother 
Aaron to the priesthood “ by a perpetual statute ” (Ex 29®) 
Aaron the Levite was, therefore, the first true priest, and 
from him all subsequent pnests were descended His brethren, 
the Levites, were given to Aaron and his sons to jx'rform 
various minor Temple duties, but only Aaron and his sons 
were full sacrificing pnests (Num 3® *") The priestly caste 
was therefore completely and exclusively Aaronic fiom the 
beginning This is the dominant theory of Jewish tradition 
It IS the theory of the w'nters of the Priestly Code, and rejire- 
sents substantially the attitude of the Chronicler Actually 
it portrays the state of affairs which obtained during the last 
three hundred years or so of the pre-Chnstian era, continuing 
until the last and final destruction of the Temjde in a d 70 
The modern study of the Old Testament has shown clearly, 
however, that the Priestly Writers were assuming the con- 
ditions which obtained in their day to have existed from the 
time when the Hebrews first began to be a peoph Similarly, 
the Chronicler has clothed the events of other days with the 
garments of his own time (cf i Chron 15'- 16‘® with its throng 
of Levites and singers and the simj^ile picture of 2 Sam 6) 
There arc many passages in the Old Testament which show) 
that the Aaronic pnestly caste of later days was a develop- 
ment from a very different state of affairs Once .ill Levites 
were priests, and not the sons of Aaron only Earlier still, 
it was not even necessary to be a Levite in order to be a 
priest Any man could be a priest, provided that he had 
been properly consi crated 

The position in the time of the judges is illustrated by the 
story of Mic.ih’s Levite (Judg 17, 18) Micali, of tlie lull 
country of Ephraim, jiossessed a “house of gods,” bel ’elohtm, 

^18 
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a private sanctuary in which were housed an ephod (an image 
used in divination, not to be confused with the Imeii ephod, 
a garment worn by priests), and teraphim (household gods). 
These images needed a guardian, and Micah therefore con- 
secrated one of his sons as priest This happened in the old 
days, before ei^r there was a king in Israel, when " every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes ” (17®) Whilst 
however, it was perfectly legitimate for Micah’s son to be a 
pnest, it was nevertheless desirable, if possible, to have a 
Levite And so, when a wandering Levite appears, Micah 
rejoices, and forthwith displaces his son in favour of the 
newcomer, confident that, because of the Levite, greater 
blessings will accrue from Jehovah The migrating Danites 
are apparently of the ;^me opinion, with the result that Micah 
loses both priest and image, and the Mosaic pnesthood of 
Dan IS established (Judg 18^®) The incident raises problems 
which pierce right to the roots of this matter of the pnesthood 
How comes it that this Levite is said to be of the family of 
Judah ^ Is the word Levite here used to dcnoie some kind 
of cult official, as almost certainly it is used in Ex 4'* (J) ? 
If Levite IS a tribal name, how can a man belong to two 
tnbes ? 

1 hese questions cannot bo answered fully in our present 
state of knowledge Undoubtedly the word "levite” came 
ultimately to denote a cult official, since almost certainly in 
later times even non- Jews were reckoned as Levites (see p 425) ; 
but equally clearly Levi was once a tribe m preciselv the same 
way as any other of th(> sons of Jacob This latter is essential 
to the story of the untoward fate of Shechem (Gen 34), nor 
can any other point of view be urged without doing violence 
to the plain seiisi' of the narrative How then did Levi, 
once a secular tribe, become a priestly caste ’ 

It may be inferred from Gen 49^ ’ that the reprisals 
feared by Jacob as a result of the treacherous raid on Shechem 
actually took place, and that Simeon and Levi were indeed 
divided in Jacob,” and " scattered in Israel " We know 
definitely that Simeon ultimately became absorbed into Judah, 
as did various >>emi-Arab and Edomite clans Not only is 
there the evidence of Josh 19' and Judg I^ but cities which 
in Josh 19“-’ are allocated to Simeon are in Josh i52«-a2 42 
assigned to Judah Simeon ceased at a comparatively early 
date to be counted as a separate tribe, for it is not found in 
the list of Deut 33 (ninth century BC, but Selim, in the 
time of the judges) Did Levi suffer a similar fate > In 
Deut 33“ “ Levi >s no longer a secular tnbe with|temtory. 
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but exclusively a pnestJy caste, giving oracles, teaching, and 
sacnfiang It, as seems probable, Simeon and I-evi were so 
reduced in numbers as to be forced to ally themselves with 
Judah, or to wander, as in the case of one Levite at least, 
from tnbe to tnbe in search of work and food, then the 
" levite from Bethlehem- Judah of the family of Judah,' 
appearing in a state of destitution among the hills of Ephraim, 
receives a ready explanation 

Further knowledge, however, has rendered the answer less 
certam In 1883 Julius Euting found, and in 1889 D H 
Mueller published, a number of Minsean inscriptions from 
El-‘6la, approximately four hundred miles from Jerusalem 
and eight hundred miles from Sana, in South Arabia, the true 
home of the Minsans In three of tjiese inscnptions there 
are references to a lann’a It is extremely probable, though 
not wholly certain, that this word is from the same root as 
the Hebrew lewt (Levi), and it definitely denotes some kind 
of cult official If we could be certain of the date of these 
inscnptions, the whole matter would be clear, but unfortunately 
there is considerable disagreement on this point Hommel 
advocated a date c 1500 11 c , Mueller, c 700 n c , Meyer, 
as late as the sixth or fifth (entury G B Gray (Sacrifice 
in the Old Testament, pp 242 -247, where the whole matter is 
carefully and fully discussed) estimated them as not later 
than the time of the kingdoms If Hommel is right, then 
"levite” signified "cult-official” among the Hebrews cer- 
tainly from before the entrance into Canaan, especially since 
El-'6la cannot be far from the Midianitc country, ■where Moses 
first met Jehovah of the Bush, and was later instructed by his 
father-in-law, the pnest of Midian The word, in this case, 
will be a loan-word in Hebrew from Mmaean If, however, the 
inscnptions date from the time of the kingdoms, then the 
word may be a loan-word m Mmaean from Hebrew, and have 
been borrowed when already among the Hebrews it had come 
to mean a cult official Meyer pointed out that Kadesh, for 
some time the Hebrew' headquarters, is centrally situated j 
both to Palestine and El-'ola The incident at Shechem must 
have been prior to the going down into Egypt, so that Levi, 
already disorganized, may have wandered from Kadesh, 
mostly with Judah but not wholly, finding priestly occupa- 
tions with desert tribes, because chiefly of its association wuth 
Moses, and its pre-eminence as champion of the true worship 
of Jehovah (Ex 32““) In spite of the Pnestly Code, Moses 
was a pnest (Ps 99®), and he undoubtedly })t rformed pnestly 
functions (see p 418) all the time he was leader of the tnbes. 
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Further, lest the smulanty of the two words, Minxan and 
Hebrew, should lead to an immediate decision m favour of 
“ levite ” as being always a cult term (as it may be if Hommel 
IS nght), we have the fact that in the Tell el-Amama letters 
(Knudtzon, Nos 246, 254, 287, 289} there occurs the name 
Labaya He, with his sons, is associated with Shechem of 
all places, and, though he protests his loyalty to Egypt, he 
is alleged to have gone over to the Habiru The identifica- 
tion of the two words " Labaya ” and “ Levi " is not certain 
(see Jastrow, Dictionary of Targutntm, p 689 , cf Lebbxus 
in Matt 10® A V ), but there may be here confirmation of an 
early association of a secular Levi with Shechem 

We therefore reconstruct the story of the development of 
the priestly caste on the following lines 

At first any man can be a pnest the time of the 

)udges it was preferable to employ a Levite, but if none was 
available, men managed without one When the Ark was 
returned from the land of the Philistines, the men of Kirjath- 
jearim " brought it into the house of Abinadab in Gibeah, 
and sanctified his son Eleazar to guard the ark of Jehovah " 
(i Sam 7‘) 'I his, as we have seen, is precisely what Micah 
did, though he soon changed to a Levite when the oppor- 
tunity offered Presumably, in their search for a living, the 
Levites tended to gather at the local shnnes, until what was 
at first desirable came ultimately to be regarded as a 
necessity The tendency v ould then develop to interpret 
the word “ levite " as if from the root lawah attach,” 
Num 18“ * , Isa 5b®), since in the course of time no one 
would have any t xiienerice of a Levite as a member of a tribe, 
but only as one who was ” attached ” to the service of a 
sanctuary If Samuel was a Levite, then it was in this way 
that he came to be nckoned as such (i Chron 6^®), since the 
early ev idencc is that he was an Ephraimite by birth (i Sam i') 
rile same must be true of Obed-edom (i Chron 16®* ), for 
according to 2 Sam he was a uittiie, and therefore no 

Hebrew at .ill 

Towards the end of the time of the ]udges, we find the 
House of Ell established at Shiloh as priestly guardians of 
the Ark The tradition is that they were chosen m Egypt 
(l Sam 2“’* ), and their priesthood is regarded as being fully 
legitimate When the Ark was captured by the Philistines, 
it IS probable that Shiloh was destroyed, and that the priests 
migrated to Nob, carrying with them the ephod These 
priests were massaiied at the command of Saul, Abiathar 
being the sole survivor He joined David, and shared with 
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him as his priest all his var5ong fortunes At Jerusalem we 
find associated with him another priest named Zadok, whose 
descent is not stated, though later (i Chron 6® he is 

regarded as being descended from Eleazar, son of Aaron, 
through Phmehas Both Abiathar and Zadok are faithful 
to David during the abortive rebellion of Absalom, but later 
Abiathar supports Adoni]ah and Zadok adheres to Solomon 
Zadok therefore becomes Solomon’s priest at Jerusalem, and 
the sons of Zadok continue as priests so long as any Temple 
stands It is often pointed out that there were other pnests 
in the time of David, apart from Abiathar and Zadok This 
IS true, for David's sons are named as priests m the earlier 
list of David’s officials (2 Sam 8** R V , but not A V , which 
foUows the " corrected ” i Chron and their place is 

taken in the second list by Ira, a Manassite of the clan of 
Jair (2 Sam 20^®) Again, even after the Temple has been 
budt, a son of Nathan is described as priest (i Kmgs 4®) 

It has not always been noticed that these other names appear 
always separately from the names of Abiathar and Zadok, 
though m the same lists The inference is that the pnesthood 
of these others is in some way different from that of Abiathar 
and Zadok The pnesthood is settling into families, and 
heredity is becoming the deciding factor Solomon estab- 
lished Zadok in the new Temple at Jerusalem and there the 
sons of Zadok remain, though there is no early evidence that 
Zadok was a Levite Similarly, Jeroboam appointed non- 
Levitical priests in the North, so the writers of the Books of 
the Kings alleged (i Kmgs 12®'), counting it to him for wicked- 
ness There is no evidence that, even it he did. he was doing 
anything improper according to the ideas ot the time Cer- 
tainly m the early legislation there was no such restriction 
(Ex 20®®-23*®, and even if it be simply an omission 

in these passages, neither Amos nor Hosea have anything 
to say against the legitimacy of the Northern priests, how- 
ever much they may say against them on other grounds 
Apart from the Zadokitcs, the Southern priests seem to havd 
been Levites The claim that the Northern pnests were 
non-Levitical receives some colour from the fact that, accord- 
ing to one tradition, the Levites were called to the pnesthood 
as champions against the worship of the golden calf (Ex. 32) 
That there is an assixnation between the golden calf and the 
bull images of Bethel and Dan is seen by the common cry, 
" These be thy gods. O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt ” (Ex 32® , i Kings 12®®) The position 
of Aaron is most cunoiis He is the pnest of the golden calf 
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(Ex 32®), and in E is never represented as coming near the 
Tent of Meeting except to be condemned (Num. 12*® ) His 
name nowhere seems to be original m J How, then, did the 
post-exdic priests come to be called the sons of Aaron ? 
Aaron’s record in the earliest traditions does not entitle him 
to any high eminence m the service of Jehovah The problem is 
unsolved It is probable that in the time of the two kingdoms 
the Levites were at the Southern shrmes, non-Levites at 
the Northern shrines, the sons of Zadok at Jerusalem, and 
the sons of Moses at Dan This is supported, so far as the 
high-places generally are concerned, by 2 Kings 23^® ®, 
where Josiah is said to have slain all the Northern priests, 
but to have intended to brmg the faithful Southern pnests 
up to Jerusalem Were the sons of Aaron at Bethel, as 
Kennett and Dnver suggested ? 

Ultimately all Levites are priests, and all priests are 
Levites This is the position m the Book of Deuteronomy, 
where the reiterated phrase is “ the pnests, the Levites ” 
When, however, Josiah sought to establish the country 
Levites on equal terms with the city Zadokites, he failed 
(Deut i8®'* , 2 Kings 23*) As we might expect, the innova- 
tion was not welcomed by the priests in possession The 
Zadokites were willing enough to support the new reforms 
in so far as Jerusalem was to be the One Sanctuary, but 
their enthusiasm did not extend to shanng the new benefits 
thus accruing with the newcomers from the country The 
legislation failed, therefore, in so far as it had reference to 
the provision to be made for the Levites, and this problem 
of the now unemployed Lcvitc had not been solved when 
'1 emple and priests alike were swept away by the Babylonians. 
It IS probable that the country Levites were against the 
reforms from the start Such a situation would account for 
the attitude of Jercnnali’s relations, and their enmity against 
him (jer ii'® if, as some believe and as indeed seems 
most probable, he at first supported the Deuteronomic reforms 
(Jer ii'-'®), only to find out later what exactly was the 
attitude of the Jerusalem priests (Jer 8®) Jeremiah was 
" of the pnests that were in Anathoth " (Jer i*), and it has 
been suggested, on the basis of his references to Shiloh {7, 26) 
and his lamentation over the Ephraimite hill country (31*® *®), 
that this family was descended from the ancient House of 
Ell, dispossessed by the Zadokites (i Kings 2^®' ) 

The next step 111 the development of the priestly caste 
is the attempt m the Book of Ezekiel (44) to solve the Lcvite 
problem Here the writer (almost certainly not the Ezekiel 
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of the major portion of the book) seeks to justify the position 
as it was before 586 B c He throws the whole blame for 
the idolatrous high-places on the Levites, and allocates to 
them by way of punishment certain menial duties in the 
proposed new Temple Here, incidentally, is clear testimony 
that it was an innovation for the Levites to be anything less 
than fully qualified priests The solution has the additional 
advantage of removing what the writer has always considered 
an abomination, for hitherto these duties had been dis- 
charged by non-Jews (44*''*) He confirms the Zadokites 
as the only legitimate priests (44*^“ ) Admirable as this 
suggestion was from the Zadokite point of view, it can scarcely 
have materialized, for we find no distinction in Malachi 
between priest and Levite (2*, 3®) The distinction is not 
shown in Lev 17-26 (H), nor is it clear even in Ezek 40 to 
end, for the priests of 40^® seem to be the Levites of 44'^ 

It becomes clear only in the Priestly Code itself, where Levites 
are definitely forbidden to be pnests (Num ’), and only 
Aaron and his sons are fully consecrated (Lev 8) This 
IS the situation during the last centunes of the Second 
Temple 

The strange thing, however, in the Priestly Code is that 
the priesthood is reckoned as Aaromte and not Zadokite, as 
we would expect, especially since actually it is predominantly 
Zadokite In this final organization of the priesthood, there 
were twenty-four courses, of whom sixteen were Zadokite, 
their descent being reckoned from Eleazar, father of Phinehas, 
and eight descended from Ithamar, t e Aaronic The prior 
claims of the Zadokites seem to be established by the story 
of Num 25!®''^, but that makes it all the more strange that 
m the Priestly Code the phrase should be “ the pnests, the 
sons of Aaron ” Kennett’s suggestion (Cambridge Essays, 
p 102) IS the most plausible When the Zadokite pnests 
were carried into exile, other pnests migrated to Jerusalem 
(still a shrine, Jer 41®) These were chiefly from the royal 
sanctuary of Bethel, and possibly were Aaronitcs When, 1 
therefore, the Zadokites returned, they had to come to terms 
with the pnests in possession That, at any rate, would be 
a just retribution for what had happened in Josiah’s time, 
and it IS in the highest degree probable that some non- 
Zadokites, who would be true Levites, would take advantage 
of the misfortunes of the Jerusalem priesthood It is very 
unlikely that the Levite problem was settled without diffi- 
culty, and the Zadokites may very well have been forced to 
make this concession The suggestion has been made that 
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Zech 3 IS the story of an attempt to oust Joshua from the 
high-pnesthood durmg the troublous early post-exihc days 
The Levites were now definitely excluded from the pnest- 
hood, which was confined to Aaronites and Zadokites In 
the last days of the Temple, in the time of Herod Agnppa ii 
(ad 50), such Levites as were singers regained a semblance 
of their former glory when they were permitted to wear the 
white robes of the priesthood (Jos Ant xx 9, 6) 

There were still, however, some changes to be made among 
the Levites In Ezra 2^* the Temple-singers are distmguished 
from the Levites, and this is true generaJly of the older parts 
of Ezra-Nehemiah (end of the fifth century) In the fourth 
century, however, in the time of the Chronicler, we find that 
the temple-singers are. reckoned as Levites, and their descent 
is traced from Asaph, Heman, and Ethan, contemporaries 
of David, who is said to have instituted the whole system of 
Levitical choirs exactly as it existed in the Chromcler’s day 
(i Chron 16^ ’) Actually these temple-singers had onginally 
been temple prophets (cf 2 Kings 23^ and 2 Chron 34®® , 
Expository Times, April 1936, p 317, in a very important 
article by A R Johnson under the title " The Prophet in 
Israelite Worship ”) Finally the term Levite came to 
include even non-Jews We have seen that the Philistme 
Obed-edom becomes a Levite m the end (p 421) So also 
did the temple slaves, whose existence had been an offence 
to the writer of Ezek 44 There were onginally two classes 
of these slaves, the Nethinim and the Children of the Servants 
of Solomon The Nethinim were onginally captives in war 
(Num 31“* ^), " given ” to the Levites as tribute from the 
men of war The custom may have begun wuth the Gibeomtes, 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water ” (Josh 9®® ®’). In 
Neh 10®*, these slaves are reckoned as Israelites, though still 
separate from the Levites, as also still were the porters and 
singers Both here and in Ezra 2®® , Neh 7®®, the Children 
of Solomon’s Servants are reckoned with the Nethmim, though 
not in Neh ii® According to the Mishnah (Yeb 11 4 , 
Kidd IV i), the Nethinim are classed as foreigners, and mter- 
marnage with them is forbidden, but this is flatly contra- 
dictory to Neh lo®*" , where the Nethinim are among those 
Israelites wLo are forbidden to intermarry with the heathen 
It IS probable that ultimately all Temple servants of what- 
ever grade became classed as Levites, so that the word came 
at last to be the cult-term used to decribe all the inferior 
members of the pnestly hierarchy 

After the Exile, when there had ceased to be a king in 
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Israel, we find the priests, especially the high-priest, assuming 
greater and still greater power In the days of the kingdoms 
the king had been supreme Ahaz (2 Kings i6‘®) saw a new 
style of altar at Damascus, and commanded his priest at 
Jerusalem to build a copy of it against his return Josiah 
set the pace even in the case of Hilkiah the king-maker 
(2 Kings 22®® ) In the late sixth century, Haggai appealed 
to both prince and pnest (ji 2®), there being then no 

king, but only a governor appointed by his Persian overlord. 
The prince has the first place, but the two olive trees stand 
one each side of the golden candlestick (Zech 4 ^' ) In the 
end the priest obtains the crown In Hag i‘, for the first 
time we find the phrase high-pnest [hakkohen haggadol), 
though there must always have been ,a chief of the priests, 
as we find in 2 Kings 12® (EVV, 12’ *), and in the com- 
manding position held by Hilkiah, Jehoiada, and many 
another There was a second priest also (2 Kings 25*®), and 
already also ” elders of the priests ” (2 Kings 19^) Here, 
or possibly in jer 29' and Ezek 8*, we have the seed of the 
later growth which developed into the Sanhedrin and the 
tradition of the Great Synagogue The days of the Second 
Temple mark the time of the ever-increasing power of the 
high-pnest, until he becomes virtually, and in some cases 
officially also, civic as well as religious lead^‘r In H he 
has special sanctity, though still he is one with his brethren 
(Lev 2i‘® >®), but in P he is separate in sanctity and dignity 
(Lev 4®, etc ) It is in the highest degree jirobahk that 
the chief reason foi Nchemiah’s failure to establish his policy 
of exclusiveness was because Ehashib the jinest \sas associ- 
ated, through his son-m-law, with tlie opposition, and certainly 
the friendship of Jehohanan, the high-prn st who 111 401 n c 
had murdered his brother in the Temple, was a m.ijor factor 
in Ezra’s success (We take Nehemiah's first governorship 
to have commenced in c 445 13 t , and I'-zia’s ai rival to have 
been J97 13 c ) For the succeeding years direct evidence 
IS most meagre, but when the scene once mon hi comes clear 
we find a sorry story of intrigue and treachery The high- 
pnesthood, now a position of great power and profit, has 
become the aim of worldly and unscrupulous men Jesus, 
or Jason as he called himself in the Greek style, buys the 
office for a four hundred talent increase in the tribute \ oung 
priests become expert in throwing the discus and in all the 
games of Greece , circumcision is held to be unseemly, and, 
to crow'n all, Jason sends three hundred silver drachma: for 
the sacrifices of Herakles-Melkart of T yre Menelaus, in 
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171 B.c , outbids Jason, but the latter seizes the Temple on 
rumours of the death of Antiochus iv (Epiphanes) in Egypt. 
This IS the last straw, and Antiochus, very much alive, deter- 
mines once and for all to have done with this religion of con- 
tmual ferment This leads to the nse of the Maccabees, 
and in their time the high-priesthood regains its former glory, 
though always the high-priest is both religious leader and 
civic head The greatest of all the post-exilic pnncely pnests 
was the Simon son of Onias of whom Ben Sirach (50 
writes in most fulsome praise This is probably Simon ii 
{c 225-200 B c , see Oesterley, Introduction to the Books of 
the Apocrypha, pp 225 f ) In this chapter concerning Simon 
the Just the double office, civic and religious, is most clearly 
shown John Hyrcaaus (135-106 bc), son of the last of 
the five Maccabaean brothers, rivalled Onias in splendour, 
but he was politician first and priest second 

Intrigue or no intiigue, worldly or other-worldly, the 
devotion to the Temple of the pnests in these latter days 
knew no bounds They may have been " blinded — by pro- 
fessional prejudices — by homage to tradition, and by the 
cunously close and rigorous logic of their scribes ” (G A Smith, 
Jerusalem, 11 578), but they stand out as zealous, devoted, 
and brave They fought for the Temple to the very last, 
resisting all change which might damage the Law, formmg 
themselves into the most desperate of soldiery, and at the 
end stood calmly in their places, pnests and Levites alike, 
continuing the Service of the Altar, until they were cut down 
by the inrushing victorious heathen hordes 

2 Pkilsthood and Torah 

According to Num 18® (P) the function of the priest was 
the care of the vessels of the Sanctuary and the Service of the 
Altar This is the impression left from a general reading of 
the Old Testament Once more, as m the constitution of 
the priestly caste, we have a development from a very different 
state of attairs In P a clear distinction is made between 
the duties of priest and Levite (Num 18® '), but in D, as 
we would expect, all Icvitical functions are priestly functions 
also, and no differences are laid down (Deut 10®, 21®) In 
Deut 10® the priestly duties are defined as “ to bear the ark 
of the covenant of Jehovah, to stand before Jehovah to 
minister to him, and to bless in his name " The first passed 
With the loss of the Ark, and its place was taken by the seivice 
of the vessels of the Sanctuary The last two are the de- 
finitely priestly functions, the one as representative of the 
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people before God, and the other as representing God before 
the people For the former, as the Chronicler puts it, “ it 
appertaineth not unto thee, Uzziah, to bum incense unto 
Jehovah, but to the priests the sons of Aaron who are con- 
secrated to burn incense " (2 Chron 26'*) , and for the latter, 
the priestly blessing is that with which the sons of Aaron 
are commanded to bless the people (Num P) 

The priest, therefore, is representative in a double capacity, 
God before the people, and the people before God Janus- 
like, he faces two ways The essential fact is that he is 
associated with a shrine In pre-Deuteronomic days, when 
there were high-places and shrines throughout the country, 
no pnest was required for a simple altar, nor even for a 
high-place Wellhausen (Prolegomena to History of Israel, 
E T , p 134) makes a distinction between a high-place 
(bamah) and a “ house of a high-place ” (bet bamah) i Kings I 2 ** 
It was for the service of the latter that Jeroboam son of 
Nebat “ made priests from among the people ” A high-place 
was a hill where there was a simple altar, the sort of altar 
presumably raised by both parties on Mount Carmel, 

1 Kings On the other hand, a bamah-house was a 

shnne containing an image, and here a priest was necessary 
as the guardian of sacred things He would be there partly 
as protector, since the tradition of the Tent of Meeting 
(Ex 33’) doubtless reflects the idea that a holy plaic ought 
to be in an outside, open, separated place, but certamly 
there in order to ensure that the god was approached in 
the proper way, according to the god’s own particular 
“manner” (mishpat) This function of the priest is clear from 

2 Kings 17^'* The settlers imported by the Assyrians are 
slam by lions, because, it is explained, “ they know not the 
mishpat of the God of the land ” One of the pnests is 
therefore brought back in orclc>r to teach (moreh) them how' 
they should worship God Knowing, then, the proper way 
in which men should approach God, it is through the priest 
that men wall enquire of Him The priest, therefore, is the 
interpreter of God to men Through him God speaks to 
those who enquire of Him God certainly speaks through 
the prophets also, the difference being, in the first place, that 
the pnest is definitely tied to the shrine, whilst the prophet 
is not necessarily so limited, and in the second place, that 
the priest receives his message through the oracle and the 
prophet in an ecstasy Since the pnest was necessanly 
associated with the shnne, the tendency naturally developied 
that, whilst the priest and the prophet were by no means 
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always at enmity as has m time past been supposed, the pnest, 
and with him the cult-prophet, would become the conserver 
of established tradition, and the prophet the free-lance and 
general innovator 

The pnest is the mouth of the God who is worshipped at 
the shnne This is seen very clearly, and all the more 
certainly because the inference is obviously unpremeditated, 
in Ex 4’®* (J) Moses once more protests that he is too slow 
of speech to speak for God to the people Whereupon 
Jehovah answers, " I will teach {wehoreh) you and he 
shall be to thee a mouth, and thou shalt be to him as God ” 
Aaron, that is, is to act as pnest to Moses, in that he is to 
speak to the people the words which Moses puts mto his 
mouth This is a piynary function of the pnest When 
Moses had pitched the Tent of Meeting without the camp, 
the visits made to it were always for the purpose of receiving 
an oracle God spake through Moses particularly, though 
Joshua was always there (Ex 33’'") 

Inasmuch as the pnest teaches (yarah) the ways of God 
to men, the words he speaks are teachings (toroih) Each 
oracle is a teaching {torak) Since the pnest knew the Torah 
of Jehovah, the people came to him One of the complaints 
of Hosea (5®' ) against the pnests of his day, and the cult 
prophets with them, was that, stumbling by day and by 
night, they had forgotten the Torah of their Goa, so that 
His people were destroyed for lack of knowledge If the 
pnest had forgotten, how could the people ever learn ? 
According to Micah also, the great function of the pnests is 
to teach The heads in Jerusalem may judge, the prophets 
divine, but the pnests are ihe teachers (3“) His charge is 
that they teach for hire, and give no true oracle from Jehovah 
According to Deut 33^® the Levitical (; e pnestly) function 
IS "they shall teach Jacob thj judgements (imshpatin^) and 
Israel thy law" [torah) ” The teaching function of the pnest 
therefore falls into two divisions, Torah and Mishpat The 
Torah is the revealed and declared will of Jehovah Mishpat 
IS the precedent for all cases similar to that for which the 
wiU of Jehovah was first revealed Mishpat refers more 
particularly to that which custom and expenence decree that 
men must do It is a rule of action in general, and so can be 
used for the right practice of religion, Isa 42' (judgement), 
much in the same way as the Arabic din In tfus way the 

pnest iS also judge (shophet, from the same root as mishpat), 
for he can give judgement according to mishpat (nghteous- 
ness, judgement, precedent) 
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Onginally the priest found out the wih of the God by a 
process indistinguishable from divination, by rods (Hos 4**), 
or by arrows (Ezek 2i®‘), in whatever way they were manip- 
ulated The chief method was the Urim and Thummim, 
the furniture of the sacred lot (Dcut 33®), the care and use 
of which was the distinction and privilege of the priest in 
every age (Ezra 2®® , Neh 7*®) According to Jerome, Unm 
signified Guilt, and Thummim Acquittal, the words being 
derived from 'arar (curse) and iamam (perfect) Evidently 
the will of Jehovah was determined by a series of questions 
so framed as to involve by way of answer the plain alternative 
of Yes or No Sometimes it was a lengthy process, and 
once Saul (i Sam 14'®) had to dispense with it because of 
the immediacy of the battle The casting of the sacred lot 
IS probably to be identified with the custom of divination 
by use of the ephod This image could not have been heavy, 
since when Abiathar barely escaped with his life, sole survivor 
from the massacre at Nob, he managed to carry the ephod 
with him (i Sam 23*), and again and again David com- 
manded him to “ bnng hither the cjihod," when he needed 
divine guidance Later, Unm and rhummim were two 
stones which fitted into pockets of the high-priest’s breast- 
plate (Ex 28®® , Lev 8* , P) 

But the pnest also represented the people before God 
They came to the shrine with their offerings The priest's 
duty was to see that all was done decently and m order 
(i Sam I® *®), and that the God was approached in the proper 
way He had a specified portion of the offi ring as his portion 
At Shiloh, for instance, there was a well-known mishpat 
(custom), and we read of great indignation when the sons of 
Ell attempted to vary it to their own advantage (i Sam 2'® *’) 
But the priest was never the actual slaughterer of the animals 
offered for sacrifice The worshipper did his own slauglitering 
(i Sam I*) , the title of the captain of the royal guard is 
rah iabahtm, chief of slaughterers, and at Sinai the “ young 
men of the children of Israel ” (Ex 24®) killed the animals 
In the days of the Second Temple, every worshipper killed 
his own offering (Lev i® 2® etc ), the only time when 
the pnest killed the animal being when he himself was making 
the offering on his own behalf. Lev 4®®, etc His part is 
the actual ceremony, dedicating the gift, or burning the 
incense, ensunng that men do the right things All this is 
in his capacity of representative of the people Ik fore God 
At the same time, Ixcausi he knows how things should be 
done, he can interpret the will of God to man, I'hjs he does 
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through the oracle, and here is the difference between the 
pnest of the shnne and the prophet at the shnne Both 
speak the Torah of God, the pnest through the oracle, and 
the cult-piophet through an ecstasy In this respect the 
Hebrew counterpart to the Arabic ia/im (soothsayer) is not 
so much the priest (kohen) as the cult-prophet 

We have seen that the giving of a Torah by word of mouth 
was the function of the pnest equally with the ordenng of 
the sacnfices (Deut 33'®) Gradually things changed It 
was not that the pnest ceased to give Toroth, or that others 
ordered the sacrifices Rather it was a matter of emphasis 
At one time it was legitimate for a king (David, 2 Sam 6” , 
Solomon, i Kings 3^) or for a prophet (Elijah, i Kings 18) 
to offer sacnfice Later, these duties belong to the pnests 
alone, and not even the king may infnnge the pnest’s pre- 
rogative (2 Chron 26'®) Gradually, also, the cultus assumes 
a greater importance, and there are many tirades of the 
prophets against sacnfice as a substitute for religion This 
involves the prophets from the eighth century onwards m 
attacks on the whole sacrificial system Because of these 
attacks, the general idea is that the prophets were against 
sacrifice as such, and that there was a great gap between 
prophets and priest The gulf is more imaginary than real 
(see A r Welch, Prophet and Pnest in Old Israel), and the 
confusion arises from the failure to realize that the pnest is 
not pnmanly a sacnficing official, but the giver of Torah 
and the guardian of Mishpi.t The complaint of the prophets 
was against a change of emphasis Perhaps the shnnes had 
retained or adopted idolatrous Canaanite cults, but the 
prophets were certain that instruction (Torah) in the will of 
God, and the doing of it, is of far more account than tens of 
thousands of nvers of oil (Mic 6® ^') Amos (5^®) and Jeremiah 
(7®^), therefore, do not deprecate sacrifice as sacnfice, but 
only as a substitute for true religion The priest should first 
fulfil his original and true function, and then the people would 
not perish ignorantly The pnests are the teachers, Isa, 30*®*', 
the men who say “ this is the way, walk ye in it ” It is not 
true to say thcr” was no sacrifice in the desert, for in those 
days every slaughter was a sacrifice Jeremiah wants the 
priests to get back to the old ways, with the sacnfices viewed 
in their proper perspective Possibly this is why he first 
supported the Deuteronomic reforms, but withdrew the 
moment he found that the pnests were thinking more of the 
sacrificial system and its dues than of their ancient privilege 
of teaching the Torah of Jehovah With the restoration of 
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worship after the Exile, the priests obtain greater and still 
greater power They become the sole repositones of the 
ancient traditions At the same time the sacrificial system 
develops amazingly Already in the time of Ezra, we have 
the beginning of what in later days was an outstanding feature 
of Jewish hfe When Ezra reads the Law to the people, 
they do not understand, so that the Levites have to act as 
interpreters of the Law, Neh 8’ From this time onwards 
the pnests more and more are sacrificing officials, and the 
teaching is done by others Here we have the beginning of 
the Targums and of the office of the scribe 

The divorce of the pnests from their original function of 
teachmg and handling the Torah (Jer 2®, 18'® , Ezek 7®*) 
comes with the nse of wntten tradition. So long as tradition 
was mainly oral, and every decision came from the very 
mouth of the priest, the old ways prevailed, and the pnests 
declared the Law just as Moses himself had declared it beyond 
Jordan In the time of Haggai (2*“ '*) the pnests are still 
asked for a lorah, that is for a direction from God on a point 
where no previous tor ah applied It was over a matter of 
cleanness and uncleanness, whether both are contagious 
L E Browne (Early Judatstn, pp 109-112) holds that the 
pnests here gave a deliberately false (orah in order to exclude 
the Samantans, and that it conflicts with Lev 6®"* (E VV, 6*^^ ) 
That sometimes the pnest did give a false iorah is seen in 
Zeph 3'* As soon as the Torali was wntten down, specialists 
in the study of the sacred Word must necessarily have arisen 
The beginning came with the wnting down of the ancient 
traditions in J and E The origin of these traditions was 
almost certainly the ancient shrines They contain stones 
of the experiences of the patnarchs at Shechem, Gilgal, 
Hebron, Bethel, and the rest, and doubtless were the actual 
stones which the priests told to the worshippers who visited 
the shnne Parts of the earliest codes probably go back to 
Moses (Ex 20®®-23'®, the Book of the Covenant , the Ten 
Words in Ex 34, J , and the Ten Commandments in Ex 20, E),j 
but it IS difficult to say how much as they now stand Later 
we find the codification as developed m Deuteronomy, in 
connexion with which the phrase " the Book of the Law ’’ 
first appears (2 Kings 22®), and so, through the proposals of 
Ezek 40-48 and the Code of Holiness (Lev 17-26, mostly), 
to the finally developed Pnestly Code From tliose days 
the Jews became the people of a Book, and that book tne 
written Torah, that is, the Pentateuch This written Torah 
marks the difference between the old Israel of pre-exilic 
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days and the Judaism of post-exilic days Torah now, 
generally speaking, no longer meant oral mstniction from 
the priest It referred to the written and authoritative word, 
which first the pnest, then the Levite, and ultimately the 
scnbe alone was qualified to interpret There stiU remained 
a certam amount of tradition outside the wntten Torah, 
and there seems to have been a reluctance to codify this 
until the time of the Mishnah and later In the last days, 
the interpretation of the Torah by the scribes, the enforce- 
ment by the pnests of the rules of clean and unclean, made 
the Torah the guide of daily life , and the priest became 
the master, with the increase of all the demands and penalties 
this engendered and all the innumerable regulations which 
careful custom and piojis devotion evolved 

There was, however, a survival of the use of the word 
torah with the meaning of “ instruction ” This was due to 
the wise men of Israel with their insistence on " instruction " 
{torah) and “ understanding " (btnah) It compnsed the 
wisdom of the wise, Prov 3* It stands for that general 
ethical and moral instruction which was the product, to a 
large extent, of independent thinking It marks the beginning 
of Hebrew philosophizing This is something quite apart 
from what any priest could give as priest, and has little to 
do with the Torah of Moses, except in so far as every honest 
searcher after knowledge must necessanly proceed along lines 
that are not contrary, and must be neanng the one ultimate 
goal 

There remains one further effect of the change of emphasis 
m the function of the pnest Ceasing, to some extent at 
least, to be mediator between God and man, he became 
increasingly mediator between man and God, particularly 
when in Hebrew thought the idea of the transcendence of 
Jehovah became increasingly emphasized With the growth 
of that Church-state which was Judaism, the high-priest 
more and more stands before God on behalf of the people 
This IS typified supremely on the Day of Atonement, when 
he made atonement for himself and for the whole people, 
himself slaughtering the goat of the sm-offering (Lev. 16^' • 
and later himself alone entering the Holy Place (Lev 16^’), 
there to speak thi Ineffable Name, bearing on his breastplate 
the names of the sons of Israel, " for a memorial before Jehovah 
continually” (Ex 28'**) This means for the development of 
Chnstian theology, that the roots of vicarious sacrifice are 
m the ntual of the Second Temple as well as in such passages 
as Isa 52'®-53** 
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3 The Temple and its Ritual 

The earliest stage discernible in the history of Hebrew 
worship belongs to the time when the Hebrews, in religious 
ideas, natural characteristics, and general culture were indis- 
tinguishable from other Semite peoples Their religion was 
animistic, and we find in the records numerous traces of these 
beliefs of far-off days The patriarchs receive oracles at 
sacred trees (e g Gen 12*® , 21“, 35®) Presumably m yet 
more ancient times, the inquirer sought the daemon who 
lived in the tree, and back of that is the belief that the tree 
had power and will of its own Not only was there the 
sacred tree, but also the sacred stone {massebah), unhewn 
(Ex 20®®), because originally it was regarded as the home 
of the spirit, and the sacred well (Beersheba, Gen 21“*® ) or 
spnng (En-mishpat, which is Kadesh, Gen 14’) 

There was sacnfice in the earliest times, called zebah (ht 
slaughter) The blood was poured out at the base of, or 
over the sacred stone, and the worshipper ate the flesh In 
this way the offenng w'as shared by god and worshipper 
It was a common meal, a " communion ” Robertson Smith 
{Religion of the Semites) held that this was the primary idea 
of sacnfice, and that the idea of a gift was later, a develop- 
ment from this first idea Gray (Sacrifice in the Old 7 estament, 
pp I ff ) points out that, equally from early times, there are 
traces of a gift-sacrifice (minhah) Cam and Abel bring their 
firstlings and first-fruits to Jehovah, each as a minhah 
(Gen 4“ *) The word means “ present," " tribute," and is 
used in a general way for presents to men and tribute to 
kings, as well as in this particular sense of an offering to 
Jehovah 

With the advent of Moses we pass from a religion of many 
sacred places and (probably) many dEemons (Elim) to that 
of the Ark, the one abode of Jehovah, Himsdf the one God 
of the Hebrews The Ark moved from place to place, and 
Jehovah w’lth it, at first wath the Hebrews m all their Wander-i 
mgs or sheltered m a tent at Kadesh during their long sojourn 
there, and at last housed m a shnne at Shiloh When the 
Philistines captured the Ark, then the Glory (i e the Presence 
of Jehmah) had departed from Israel (i Sam 4^®) There 
seem to have been images of Jehovah m use (ephods in the 
time of the judges at Ophrah and at Shiloh) There were 
various cult objects, the Brazen-serpent, Nehushtan, which 
Moses had lifted up in the Wilderness, the rod of Moses, which, 
it has been suggested, some identified with Jiliovah, and the 
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tables of stone, but these gradually disappeared for one reason 
or another, until at last quite definitely the worship was 
imageless 

When the Hebrews entered Canaan they found there a 
form of Nature worship, that of the Baals and the Astartes, 
these being the generic names for the local deities, male and 
female Each deity had also a personal name, Baal-hermon, 
Baal-peor, or Astarte-karnaim {Astarte of the two horns, of 
whom figunnes have been found dunng excavations) The 
Hebrews found sanctuaries “ upon the hills and under every 
green tree," altars, sacred stones, sacred wooden poles, groves 
(Deut 12* *), all the objects and institutions of a cult m 
which sacred prostitution played an important part Some 
of these sanctuaries were taken over by the Hebrews, such 
as Gilgal, Shechem, and Hebron Doubtless at Shiloh a 
tolerably pure form of Jehovah worship was observed, with 
sacnfices, feasts, and the elements of a developing ntual. 
Other shrines remained Canaanite, with all those observances 
against which the prophets ceaselessly thunde’^ed At some 
shnnes undoubtedly Jehovah was identified with the local 
Baal, and was worshippied in association with the Astarte 
The Ras Shamra tablets (found recently in North Syria, and 
dating from c 1400 E c ) give a picture of Canaamte worship 
before the Settlement of the Hebrew tribes in Canaan Here 
we have a complete polytheism, and it is probable that some- 
thing of the same type of religion existed in Palestine dunng 
the time of the kingdoms Such a situation is suggested by 
the warfare of Elijah and his successors against the House 
of Omri Elijah not only fought against the worship of the 
Baal of Tyre in conjunction with Jehovah, but also against 
any recognition of Baal-zebub, god of Ekron, as the giver 
of life This name is knowm from the Ras Shamra tablets 
to be Baal-zebul, and is the name of the high god Aleyn as 
god of the underworld whence come the hfe-giving streams 
This means that not only was there sy ncretism in the worship, 
but also polytheism in the religion 

It was a great step forwaid when Solomon built the Temple, 
for this shrine, being the royal shrine, increased m splendour 
and importance with the passing of the years It contained 
many charactenstics of heathen Temples, and in the days of 
such idolatrous kings as Ahaz and Manasseh was the scene 
of many abominations With the collapse of the Northern 
Kingdom, Jerusalem remained without a rival, especially 
when after the Exile the centralizing reforms were at last 
earned out The Second Temple became the One Sanctuary 
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of which the Deuteronomists had dreamed (if, as most scholars 
still maintain, the centralization was part of the ongmal 
Deuteronomic programme) The Samantans objected, but 
for the Jew the statement of John 4*“ held good 

We have seen that the earliest sacrifices consisted of the 
zehah and the minhah The first was any slaughter, the 
flesh of the animal being eaten by the worshipper and priest, 
and the blood being offered to the Deity, poured out at the 
sacred stone, or on any stone in case of need (i Sam 14®* ®®), 
which forthwith became an altar (mtzbeah, lit " place of 
slaughter ”) The second was a gift to the Deity With 
the entrance into Palestine, the Hebrews were introduced 
to a new life, agricultural instead of pastoral This meant a 
difference in the material of sacrifico Minhah now comes 
to signify an offering of cereals as distinct from animals (note 
that in Gen 4* the Jehovist is careful not to say that Abel 
brought a minhah, as he says of Cain, though in he 
slips back into the old meaning of the term), and finally the 
word korban takes its place as a general description of sacri- 
fices which are wholly gifts to Jehovah As the years pass 
by the ritual becomes more stereotyped, and in Ahaz's time 
there is a morning 'olah (EVV, burnt-offering) and an evening 
minhah (EVV, meal-offering), 2 Kings 16’^ (cf also i Kings i8**) 
Certainly at this period 'olah meant an animal wliolly offered 
on the altar, and possibly minhah meant a tireal gift, wholly 
offered There were atoning sacrifices before the Exile 
(i Sam 3'*), but these by no means occujntd tin outstanding 
place of later times In Denf 21' we liave the survival 
of a primitive purification rite with a substituted victim, but 
this particular nte has nothing to do with worship propier 
at a shnne There is evidence, however, that human victims 
once formed the matenal for sacrifice, sporadically through 
all the years down to the Exile, Ex 13'^, Gen 22‘^.Judg ii®*, 
I Sam 14®® (?) , 2 Kings 16®, 21® ® , and tlit frequent tirades 
of the prophets, chiefly Mic 6? 

In the fully developed ntual of the PnestJy Code, that/ 
IS, in the full glory of the Second Temple, the term ‘olah 
(EVV, burnt-offenng) signified an animal sacrifice, the whole 
of which was burnt on the altar An equivalent term was 
kalil (EVV, whole burnt-offering), expressing more clearly 
the exact meaning of ‘olah When part of the animal only 
was burnt on the altar, the term was zebah (EVV, sacrifice) 
as before the Exile We have seen that korban was the 
post-exilic equivalent of the pre-exilic minhah An equivalent 
term for those gifts, part of which only were consumed on 
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the altar, was shelamtm (EVV, peace-offenngs, or, in the 
margin, thank-offenngs) Shelamtm was a general term, and 
was subdivided into three classes, todah (EVV, thank-offering), 
neder (EW, vow), and nedabah (EVV, freewill-offenng), these 
being mainly private and voluntary as against public and 
obligatory ^odashtm is a comprehensive term, denotmg 
not any particular form of sacrifice, but sacred gifts and 
offerings in general These never reached the altar, but were 
the perquisite of the priests The term ’tshsheh (R V an 
offering made by fire) corresponds most closely to the English 
word " sacnfice ” It refers properly only to that part of 
the victim which is burned on the altar According to some 
authonties, the word meant ongmaUy " feUowshipi-offenng,’' 
but certainly later ideas bore no relation to this possible 
early significance of the term 

We have said that korban replaced minhah as the term 
for gifts, but korban became ultimately a wider term, and 
was applied to any property destined, at the time or at some 
future date, to the service of God The word is not earher 
than Ezekiel, is very frequent in the Pnestly Code, and is 
found in the New Testament, where (Mark 7") it has its 
proper significance in that what once has been vowed to 
Jehovah cannot be alienated from Him, not even under the 
most pressing demands of family loyalty The difference 
between korbantm and kodashim is seen in the examples 
given in Nuiii 18* and Lev 1-7 , Num 7, 31 Korbantm 
includes all sorts of offerings, but kodashim refers primarily 
to those parts of oftering which are reserved for the use of 
the priests They include first-born and first-fruits The 
hrst-fruits included re'shith (the first-portion) and btkkurtm 
(first-fruits) According to the Mishnah, the btkkurtm were 
limited to the hrst-fruits of wheat, barley, vines, fig-trees, 
pomegranate, oil, and honey Other kodashim weie the 
ma'aseroih (tithes), the terumoth (heave-offenngs) , and the 
tenuphoth (wave-offerings) All these went to the pnests. 
It is difficult to make any distinction between terumoth and 
tenuphoth, both refer to the portion of the pnest from such 
offerings as wen not wholly consumed on the altar, terumoth 
referring to the fact that it was the part " hfted up,” and 
tenuphoth to the ritual ” waving” to and fro of the portion 
Counted also among the kodashim was the offering of bread, 
the “ shew-bread,” an ancient custom already estabhshed 
at Nob, and always observed at Jerusalem and probably 
wherever there was a shrine The primitive idea was that of 
setting food and drink before the Deity With every mtnhahj 
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and with voluntary sacrifices generally, a nesek (dnnk-oflfering) 
was poured out, and frankincense [lebonah) was a necessary 
accompaniment of every ofifenng except that of a pauper. 
Apart from this, at the mommg and evening offerings the 
keioreth tamid (perpetual incense) was burned on the altar 
of incense All these terms are post-exilic terms, so far as 
the Old Testament is concerned Further knowledge may 
prove them to have been known in pre-exihc Israel also, since 
many of them are found in the Ras Shamra tablets As yet, 
however, there is no Israelite pre-exilic evidence 

The most noteworthy development of the post-exilic 
penod was the ever-mcreasing importance attached to expiatory 
offerings There were four terms in frequent use, hattath 
(sin-offenng), ‘asham (trespass-offenngl, reah nthoah (sweet 
savour), and hpp'irtm (atonement) Both hattath and 'askant 
referred to payments made for ntnal offences The latter is 
found in the Ras Shamra tablets and also at El-'ola with 
the general significance of “ compensation,” this also bemg 
the pre-exilic meaning of the word among the Israelites 
Later, after the Exile, both words become technical terms 
for offermgs Both are means of removal of sin, sometimes 
accompanied by a paymi nt 111 cash, but neither arc ncccssanly 
consumed on the altar Usually tliey are burned " without 
the camp ” (Num iq“) Reah mhoah is applied to expiatory 
offenngs, as that which makes a sweet savour to rise up and 
is pleasing to God Originally the idea was that the anger 
of God was appeased when He smelt the sweet savour (cf 
the sacnfice offered by Uta-napishtim in the Babylonian flood 
story), but the later ” rehned " idea, in Septuagint and Targum, 
was that the term referred to the pleasure of Jehovah at the 
proper discharge of His service The climax of the atoning 
sacrifices, and the keystone of the whole sacrificial system, 
W'as the Day of Atonement {Yotn Ktppitr), when the high- 
pnest made atonement for liimself and for all the people, 
On tins day Israel sought of old, and modem Jewry still seeks, 
with passionate contrition and abject abasement, to atone 1 
for the sms of the year, and to obtain the pardon and good 
favour of the God of their fathers and of all their succeeding 
race 

The word hppurtm is the comprehensive Hebrew term 
for atom ment Tfu v( rb ktpper came ultimately to describe 
the whole object of Jewish sacrifices, though the expiatory 
intent was felt more in some sacrifices than in others 
Primarily the word occurs in connexion with sm-olferings 
and guilt-offerings, but it is extended to the burnt-oflermg, 
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some peace-offenngs, and to many other elements of Jewish 
ntual The whole matter is discussed fully m Gray’s Sacrifice 
in the Old Testament, pp 67-81 The reader is referred to 
that book for fuller details concerning the various types of 
sacrifice and all matters connected therewith 

We now turn to the matter of the times of sacrifice, and 
of appointed times and seasons geneially 

Every day the "continual daily sacrifice” (taniid) was 
offered, " in the morning and between the two evenings ’’ 
(Heb ben ha'arbatm). Ex 29®® , Num 28^ At the beginning 

of the Christian era these times were the third hour (gam) 
and the ninth hcur (3 pm), but there has been endless dis- 
cussion as to precise limits spiecified by the phrase " between 
the two evenings ” Jt was of pnme importance because it 
occurs in the Passover regulations Each offering consisted 
of an 'olah (burnt-offering), accompanied by a minhah (meal- 
offering), and a nesek fdnnk-offering) Meanwhile the mcense 
was burned on the Altar of Incense There had been libations 
of water in Old Israel (i bam 7* , 2 Sam 23'®), but the libation 
of the Second Temple was of wine, the water-pouring being 
reserved for the Feast of Tabernacles The transitional 
Ezek 46'® speaks of an 'olah and a minhah, but both 
in the morning alone On the Sabbath there tv as an additional 
‘olah, with its minhah and nesek (Num 28®^) There were 
special sacrifices on the new-month day, and at the feasts 
(Num 28“ ^®) The voluntary sacrifices and personal atone- 
ment offenngs were naturally brought as occasion demanded. 

There were in the Jewish Calendar a nunibci of special 
occasions, " appointed times ” The first is the Sabbath 
This IS of ancient and uncertain origin Associations have 
been sought in Babylonian ritual, and there is certainly a 
close connexion Among the Hebrews it was associated 
always with the first da> of the month (Isa i*®) Beyond 
question it was 111 origin a lunar festival In post-exilic days 
the rules concerning Sabbath observance became more and 
more rigid From early times, both new-month days and 
Sabbaths were days on which particularly individuals went 
to consult with holy men (2 Kings 4”) Before the Hebrews 
entered Canaan, they had one great festival in the year, 
that of Pesah (P.i-^sover) It goes back to pre-Mosaic times, 
but received new meaning with the exodus To this day 
the Jew cats the Passover lamb, simulating that same haste 
W'ltli which his fathers hurried from the land of bondage 

When the Hebrews entered Canaan, they adopted the 
three great Canaamte agricultural feasts, Mas^oth (Unleavened 
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Bread), fioftr (Wheat Harvest), and ‘As^ (Ingathering) 

These were all (pil^magi^, when every male had 

to appear before Jehovah (Ex 34**). Passovra- (at the full 
moon 0/ ^bjbj was now immediately followed by Ma^th 
This lasted for seven days, and was the festival of the be- 
ginning of the barley harvest, when the sickle was put to the 
standing com (Deut 16®) Seven weeks were counted from 
this day to the Feast of Kajir (wheat-harvest or Weeks), a 
tune of rejoicing and freewill offerings The greatest of the 
pre-exilic feasts was ’Asiph (Ingathenng), celebrated at the 
turn of the year. Ex 23^* (E), 34®* (J) It was the vintage 
feast, when all the produce of every kind had been gathered 
in, and the Hebrew settled down hilariously to enjoy the 
good gifts which Jehovah had given him At the same time, 
there was from the first an element of penitence, as there 
must always be, among primitive peoples, and indeed cultured 
peoples also, in any festival which looks both back mto the 
year that has gone and forw'ard on to the year that lies ahead 
At times when the harvest had failed, or in the days when 
the Hebrews nationally met with increasing misfortune, the 
element of penitent concern would dominate One of the 
features of the feast, which we may be sure goes back to 
earliest days, was the water-pounng Probably Isa 12® is 
a reference to this In any case, the " House of Water- 
pounng ” of the last days of the Second Temple, as desenbed 
in the Mishnah (Sukkalt iv 9 , see Edersheim, i he Temple 
and its Services, pp 232-249), must be a survival of a primitive 
sympathetic magic rite to ensure the falling of the ram 
necessary for the crops of the coming year The “ former 
ram " was due to fall immediately after the summer drought, 
so that the importance of good rains would be immediate to 
the minds of all Similarly, the great night feast of Taber- 
nacles must have a long historj' behind it from the very 
earliest times Of these Canaanite feasts, two were reinter- 
preted by the Hebrews Maj^oth was now a memonal of 
the unleavened cakes which the Hebrews brought with them^ 
when they left Egypt, having had no time to add the leaven, 
and the booths of the vintage feast were no longir the leafy 
shelters used in the vineyards, but the shelters which the 
Hebrews had used during the Wanderings 

With the Exile came a tliange of calendai , and tlie Hebrews 
adopted tht Babylonian system (originally thi calendar of 
Nippur) in which the year began with the new moon of Nisan 
(March to April) This was of small account so far as Pass- 
over and Ma§5oth were concerned Passover remained a 
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iuU-moon feast and followed the full moon of Abib, which 
now fell on the 14th to 15th of Nisan Ka^ir (now Weeks, 
and later Pentecost) was reckoned from Ma^^oth, so no 
-difficulty arose there The keeping of the old New Year 
feast of 'Asiph was thrown mto complete confusion, smce 
that feast stdl tended to go with the full-moon (We hold 
that m pre-exilic days the month began with the full-moon ) 
This now was the 15th of Tishn The celebration of the 
New Year could not continue to be in the middle of the 
seventh month, and after an attempt to make a spiecial 
observance of the ist of Nisan (Ezek 45’®), the pre-exilic 
end-of-the-year feast was divided into three leasts, Rosh 
hashShanah (New Year’s Day) on the ist of Tishn, the Day 
of Atonement on th^ loth, and the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Sukkoth) on the 15th, this being an eight days’ feast 
Tishn I was a Memonal of Trumpet-blowing It marked the 
opening of the Ten Penitential Days of the year, when every 
Jew afflicted himself in tears and sorrow, ending in a climax 
of Repentance on the Day of Atonement The later tradition 
was that on Tishn i, three books were opened in Heaven, 
one for Life for the good, one for Death for the wicked, and 
one for those who were neither wholly good nor wholly wicked 
Every man's name was wntten in one of these books, but 
on the Day of Atonement those in the third book were trans- 
ferred to the book for Life or to the book for Death, and 
every man’s fate for the ensuing year was sealed This fixmg 
of the fate for the coming year was an idea always associated 
by the Hebrews with the autumnal feast In this way they 
were like all peoples the whole world over A number of 
scholars have seen in this fixing of the fate, and m other 
features of these three post-exihc feasts of Tishn, indications 
of close associations with the Babylonian festal calendar and 
ritual Mowincke), following on earher work by Gressmann 
and Volz, has propounded the theory that at the Feast of 
Asiph in pre-e\ilic times, and on New Year’s Flay in post- 
exilic times, Jdioiah was installed as King each year with 
dramatic representation in the cultiis, just as Marduk was 
installed m the Babylonian ceremonies He has aUocated a 
number of Psalms as the liturgy of this Coronation Feast, 
chief among them Pss 93- 99 His views have been received 
with consult rable faiour, especially with the development 
of the idea that time was a general iryth pattern throughout 
the neai East (see M\lh and Ritual, ed S H Hooke) The 
weakness of the theory is that there is no direct evidence 
that there ever was such a ceremony either before or after the 
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Exile, and there is still less evidence that any of the Coronation 
psalms (93-99) were specicilly connected with any of the Tishn 
feasts These psalms, in Jewish liturgy, are Sabbath psalms 

In later times many other festivals were introduced. 
The Feast of Purim, celebrated on the 14th and 15th of Adar 
(beginning of March), the dehverance of the Jews as recorded 
in the Book of Esther (the " roll ” which was read at this 
feast) The Feast of Wood-offenng was on the 15th of Ab 
(August), but the greatest of the post-Mosaic festivals (as 
these later festivals are called) was the Feast of Hanukkah 
(Dedication of the Temple), or the Feast of Lights, instituted 
by Judas the Maccabee to commemorate the re-dedication 
of the Temple after his triumph in 164 b c It lasted for 
eight days from the 25th of Kislew (Pecember), and was in 
many respects similar to the Feast of Tabernacles Other 
Maccabaean feasts were the Day of Nicanor on the 13th of 
Adar, and the Feast of the Captured Fortress (Akra in Jeru- 
salem, captured by Simon in 142 b c ) on the 23rd of lyyar, 
but this feast, like that of the Reading of the Law and the 
Feast of Baskets, was of little importance Numerous fasts 
were observed in the last days of Jerusalem, but none ap- 
proached the importance of the Day of Atonement, and the 
only one worthy of mention was the 9th of Ab, in sorrowful 
commemoration of the Destruction of the Temple by the 
Babylonians 

The services of the 7 emplc did not consist only of sacrifices 
of animals, cereals, wine, and incense Ben Sirach gives a 
glowing account (50^1 ■^^) of the ma]esty of the high- priest 
in his glorious apparel performing the concluding acts of the 
service Oesterley {Jewish Background of the ( hri'itian Liturgy) 

has shown that much of the Christian liturgy goes back to 
the days of the Second Temple Many of the modern Jewish 
prayers go back to this time, especially portions of the famous 
Eighteen Benedictions We know from the Mishnah, con- 
firmed by the Septuagmt in every case but two, that 
certain psalms were allocated to the days of the week, 24 fori 
the first day, 47, 82, 94, 81, 93 for the succeeding days, and 
92 for the Sabbath The psalms were sung m three sections, 
in the intervals of which two priests blew with their trumpets, 
after the sacrifice had been offered, when the dnnk-offenng 
was being poured As the Rabbis said, " There is no song 
except over wme ” On the Sabbath, at the ilo^e of the 
additional Sabbath sacrifice, the Deuteronomic Song of Moses 
(32'-’’) was sung, divided into six sections for six successive 
Sabbaths After the evening Sabbath sacrifice, the Exodus 
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Song of Moses was sung divided into two portions, 

with the Song of Israel (Num ) for a third (see the 
Talmud, h R H 31a, and ] Meg ui ) 

The custom of reading from the Law can be traced back 
to the days of the Second Temple, soon to be followed by a 
reading from the Prophets, but these customs belong to the 
Synagogue rather than to the Temple Vanous attempts 
have been made to establish the fact of a similar Triennial 
Cycle for the Psalter, by which every psalm was recited in 
its turn dunng the Sabbath services The extraordinary 
feature is the extreme paucity of the information which the 
Rabbis have handed down concerning the singing of the 
psalms in the ritual The Psalter must have been extensively 
used, and it is probably that, as we have it now, it was formed 
expressly for Temple use It was certainly formed from 
earlier collections, the two Davidic collections and the two 
Levitical collections, Asaph and the Sons of Korah, with 
cross references to the music-master’s collection The latter 
half of the Psalter, 90-150, is composed of a senes of liturgical 
groups of psalms for the most part We know that some of 
these groups were used on special occasions, but the only 
information we have refers to Sabbaths, Festivals, and the 
ordinary daily psalms In what particular way the remainder 
of the psalms was used remains to be definitely established 
The probability is that in the matter of chanting psalms the 
Christian churches are following the pattern of the Second 
Temple, as we know them to have done in the matter of many 
prayers and liturgies 

Whenever they were sung, the psalms were accompanied 
by instrumental music There are continual references to 
the harp and psaltery (lyre), and to the wind instruments, 
particularly the sho/ar (ram’s horn) and the trumpets An 
emumcration of the lemple instruments is given in Ps 150®'®, 
and tradition has it that there was a pipe-organ {tnagrephah) 
in Herod’s Temple, but details vary as to its size and efficiency. 
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XVII THE SCRIBES AND THE LAW 

The advent of Ezra from Babylon to Palestine in the year 
458 B c [or 398 (see above, p 259)], marks a turning point of the 
highest significance in the religious history of Israel, since it was 
due to his activity that the Torah became the rule of life and the 
guide of conduct for future generations , Ezra is called " a ready 
scribe in the Law of Moses ” (Ezra 7*), and it is almost certain 
that the name of soferim or scribes applied to the expounders 
and interpreters of the Law dunng the period between Ezra and 
the Mishnah, when the Oral Law was codified and its develop- 
ment to a certain extent arrested, means neither more nor 
less than “ the spiritual successors of ‘ the Sofer ’ par excel- 
lence," that is Ezra, and that they were regarded as carrying 
on his epoch-making work It means more than a writer of 
sacred books, and even the T almudic explanation of the 
term, that they were so-called " because they counted (sofrtm) 
all the letters of the Torah ” (Ktddushn, 20a) is merely an 
indication of one aspect of their activity, the meticulous care 
which they took m preserving Holy Writ, and in certain 
cases amending the text (Ttkkune Sofenm, the emendations 
of the Scribes) to avoid anthropomorphisms or other doubtful 
expressions 

It ought to be made clear at the outset that there is a 
slight distinction between the use of the word in the New 
Testament and its Hebrew equivalent in the Talmud The 
latter asenbes the name to the exponents of the law of a bygone 
age which preceded that of the Tannaim, although “ the 
words of the Scribes ” is used to denote the Oral Law as a 1 
whole (cf Mishnah, Sanhedrin, xi 3), while the New Testa- 
ment uses it as applicable to the doctors of the Law of its own 
period, and it is this latter which is treated of here 

It IS, in fact. 111 the activity of Ezra that we sec the germ 
of the idea which it was the life-work of Iht Scribes to bnng 
to fruition That activity is summed up in two verses (i) that 
“ Ezra had set his heart to expound the law of the Lord, 
and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and ludgements ” 
(Ezra 7*®), and (2) " So they read in the book in the law of 

444 
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God distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to under- 
stand the reading ” (Neh 8*) 

In other words, there were two fundamental tasks to be 
undertaken if the 1 orah was to retain its place for ever in the 
hearts of Israel, and if it was to be prevented from rapidly 
becoming an archaic and obsolete record of the past, becoming 
more and more out of touch with the demands of life The 
first was that it had to become the possession of all Israel, 
not of one section, whether priests or teachers, and it is in 
this sense that the maxim of the immediate successors of 
Ezra, the Men of the Great Synagogue, “ Set up many disciples ” 
(Ahoth, 1 i), is to be understood It is not without interest 
in this connexion to observe that even Malachi, the last of 
the prophets, still envisages the priest as the repository of the 
Torah, the duty of thg people being but the passive one of 
" seeking the law at his mouth ” (Mai 2'-’), and the trans- 
formation which took place in the succeeding centuries, which 
alone explains the valiant resistance of the people in the 
Maccabaean revolt, is to be attnbuted to the Scribes 

But the second task was of even greater importance, and 
that was to establish the true meaning of Holy Writ in order 
that the Will of God might be clearly known without question 
or doubt There was naturally at the beginning no divergence 
of opinion such as characterized the opposing sects of Phansees 
and Sadducees later All agreed on the sanctity of the 
Divine Word and all agreed on the necessity of estabhshmg 
its meaning It is this which is meant by the word Darash, 

“ to expound," in the above-quoted sentence, which gave 
rise to the word Midrash found as early as 2 Chron 24®’ 
An interesting example of this necessity is seen in Neh 8^® 
In the first flusli of their enthusiastic leception of the 
I'orah the people proceeded to celebrate the Festival of Taber- 
nacles But it IS obvious that they understood Lev 23*“ to 
refer to the components of which the Tabernacle was to be 
erected, and not, as later exegesis established, to qmte a 
separate commandment It is to this period that we have 
to attribute such Mishnahs as Sotah, viii i-b, Negaim, xii 5-7, 
and Maaser Shem,\' 10-13, which differ from the other Mishnahs 
in that they are a running commentary on the Scriptural 
text and their sole purpose is explanatory and elucidatory 

Had the '1 orah been an academic study only, the function 
of the Scribes would have ended there, but it was more It 
was not enough that life had to be in accordance with the 
Torah, the Torah had to legislate for every problem of life 
To the Jew the Torali was the be-all and end-all of his existence. 
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It was co-extensive with life as a whole, it was given not for 
one age or for one time, but for all time It was inconceivable 
that any problem could arise for which the Torah if not 
explicitly, at least implicitly, had not a ready answer, and it 
IS expressed succinctly in the statement of a disciple of HilJel, 
" Turn it and turn it over again, for everything is in it " 
(Aboth, V 22), the metaphor being of the spade which uncovers 
hidden treasures The infinite vanety of life continually 
raises new problems Circumstances of life arise which the 
Torah did not contemplate, but for which it must provide 
an answer if it is not to become a dead letter, and it was 
this idea of the Senptures which the Scribes developed The 
Torah was to be not a dead letter, but a letter ever living, a 
text whose meaning was plastic because it was subject to 
fresh interpretations in every age, all of which were implicit 
in the text As a later maxim expressed it, " Whatever a 
clever scholar is destined in the future to reveal in tlie Torah 
w'as already stated to Moses on Mount Sinai ” 

This idea expressed itself in tw’o ways In the first place, 
it raised the study of Torah for its own sake to a duty of 
paramount importance, since by uncovering the spintual 
treasures hidden beneath the surface, it led to a greater and 
ever fuller unfolding of the Divine will in human affairs 
But this in itself is but one of the two foundation stones 
upon which the structure of the Oral Law was erected The 
other grew from the needs of life itself, and from the deter- 
mined attempt to bring everything within the compass of 
the Law It was this view which dominated the whole 
conception of the Law and which made it an ever-flowing 
well of living waters for future generations Customs aro-.e 
which became accepted by the people as law, ordinances 
were enacted from time to time to deal with specific problems 
which arose and for which the Torah <iid not legislate, and yet 
the sole claim of such an ordinance to authonty, whether it 
was a Takkanah (an enactment) or a Gezerah (a prohibitive 
decree) was its justification in the Torah Originally it would ' 
appear that it was frankly admitted that these enactments 
and decrees were not to be found in the Torah, and their 
relationship to the Torah and their claim to authonty rested 
upon the conception that they constituted a " fence round the 
Torah" (Aboth, 1 i), a protective barncr round it to protect 
it against encroachment from without and dissipation from 
within To this class Ijelong such Takkanoth as those ascribed 
by the Talmud to Ezra (B K., 82a), the most important of 
which were his institution of the reading of the Law on Mondays 
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and Thursdays and the sessions of the Court on the same 
days, both due to the fact that they were the market days 
when the inhabitants of the villages came to town, as well 
as the earliest recorded Gezerah, that of Jose b Joezer and 
Jose b Johanan (c 200 b c ) decreeing that the land of the 
Gentiles was unclean [Shabh 146), in order to prevent Jews 
from leaving the Holy Land, so continuing the work of Ezra 
in raising a barrier between the Jews and the surrounding 
heathens, for the protection of the Jew in living the life 
ordained by God There is no attempt to justify them on 
Scriptural grounds; the beautiful Midrash justifying Ezra’s 
institution of readmg the Law on Mondays and Thursdays 
on the basis of Ex 15®^ that “one should not go for three 
days without the waters of the Torah” is centuries later, 
they were accepted because they were a “fence round the 
Torah ” 

As long as the conception of the extra-Scnptural Laws 
remained at this stage, there was no breach or open rupture 
between the more conservative element, which developed 
into the Sadducecs, and the progressive element which 
was the origin of the Pharisees All agreed on the sanctity 
of the Torah, all agreed on the need of enactments, and 
there were Sadduciean tradition and enactments which go 
bey'ond the Torah as there were Pharisaic It was when 
this extra-Scrijitural tiadition was raised to the level of an 
Oral Law, of equal validity and of equal age to the Written 
Law, that the breach took place This is the writer’s own 
view which he hope-' to develop on a future occasion Cer- 
tainly this zealous partisanship of the unwritten Law was 
the distinguishing charactenstic of the Pharisees and the 
fundamental issue 111 their controversy with the Sadducees 
In opposition to the Pharisees who maintained the obligat on 
of the traditional laws and observances for which there was 
no Biblical authoritj', the Sadducees maintained that the 
written J,aw alone was valid, although they also had noii- 
Biblical ordinances The hrst rupture between the two sects 
took place in the reign of John Hyrcaniis 135-104 B c 
(Joseplius, Antiquities, xiii 10, 5-6), and by the first century 
the idea of the Oral Law was finiily established, the earliest 
reference to it in the Talmud being in a controversy between 
Hillel and Shamm.ii (Shabb 31a) about the beginning of the 
Chnstian era, wlieii it received its first systematic, though 
oral, codification, and we can, therefore, date its growth as 
an indejx-ndent idea to the second and first jire-Cliristian 
centunes 
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It IS this Oral Law which is referred to in the New Testa- 
ment (Mark 7* *) as the " tradition of the elders " (wapoWi; 
ruv TpetrfSore/wn) and by Josephus as " the tradition of 
the fathers ” (Tupdhoiris Ta/n TccTspuf), although neither 
term is found in Rabbinical literature and Josephus {B J 11 
629) refers to the " ten thousand other precepts which relate 
to unwntten custom ” 

Once this idea was firmly established and universally held, 
the way was clear for its development, and during the first 
two Christian centuries the Oral Law was successively inter- 
preted, discussed and codified until it received its final authori- 
tative codification in the Mishnah of Rabbi Judah Hannasi 
(c 200) which, owing to the veneration m which he was held 
and his undisputed authority, was accepted as the authonta- 
tive code for all time, and with it, to a very large extent, the 
development of the Oral Law was arrested, future exponents 
of Judaism being permitted only to elucidate the meaning, 
but not to dispute the authority, of the Mishnah 

A bnef histoncal review of the Senbes must be given 
The first and most important body, of whom we know very 
little, and who are either identical with, or closely connected 
with, the Soferim, are the Men of the Great Synagogue 
{Aboth, 1 i) Tradition ascribes their formation to Ezra, 
and they continued their activity until the time of Simeon 
the Just {Aboth, 1 2), probably about 270 bc Except for 
his name, they are an anonymous body We know of their 
decisions, but not who they were, and it is probable that this 
was done deliberately, in order that no prectpts should bc 
perpetuated as resting on their authonty, but only on the 
authority of the Torah It is to them that the formation 
of the ShemoHi’h Esreh (sie Chap XVTII) is ascribed, as 
well as the emendations of the Scnptural text called the 
Tikkune Soferim {fanhinna Beshallah), win re they are 
identified with the Soferim 

The change in the political status in Palestine, owing to 
the end of the Persian rule and the rise of the Seleucid and^ 
Ptolemaic Empires, brought about a change 111 the ordeiing 
of the '•digious life of the Jews, and it is to tins tliat the end 
of the Men of the Great Synagogue is to be ascribed I heir 
place was taken by the Gerousia or senate, which was either 
identical with, or developed into, the Sanhedrin of later days 
In their case, although decisions were still given by the body 
as a whole, the veil of anonymity is slightly lifted, and in 
Aboth, 1 4-12, we are given the list of names and maxims 
of the " Pairs ” who, according to Jewish tradition, were the 
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President (NasiJ and Vice-President (Ab Beth Dm) of the 
Sanhedrin This they were certainly not, since the high- 
pnest always presided over the Sanhedrin, unless there were 
two. but they did act as the leaders of some body, and as the 
Sanhedrin always contained some “ Oppiosition Party,” such 
as Hellenists in the third and second centuries and Sadducaeans 
later, it is probable that they were the leaders of that group 
which regarded itself as the successors of the Soferim Thtse 
" Pairs " extend their activity from Jose b Joezer and Jose b 
Johanan about 200 bc (There is an unaccountable gap in 
the chain of tradition from Antigonus of Socho the disciple of 
Simeon the Just to these two, a period of some sixty years) 
to Hillel and Shammai, who were older contemporaries of 
Jesus, and it was during this period, as has been mentioned, 
that the rise took place of the two opposing parties, the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees, consequent upon the develop- 
ment of the Oral Law to a status of binding authority The 
word Pharisees (Hob Pi rushim) means "those who are 
separated ” and refers to their higher standard of ritual 
purity, whereby they separated themselves from the ritual 
contamination of thi Ame-Haarez, the common people The 
number of actual Pharisets was comparatively small, only 
some thousands, but there is sufficient cvidenci to show that 
they had the complete and unqualified support of the .mass of 
the people (cf Jo-. Ani \iii 10 6) The Sadducees (Heb 
Saddukim, Zadokltl‘^) were recruited from the aristocratic caste 
in Israel, who aloni' useii to intermarry with the high-priestly 
and distinguished prastly families, descendants of Zadok the 
liigli-pnest, from whom thtv took their name Tradition 
ascribes their origin to Zadok, a disciple of Antigonus, and 
although it was probably in his time that they first took 
their rise, there is no other historical basis for it 

The reign of Salome Alexandra, 76-67 b c , was the halcyon 
time for the Pharisees Energetically supported by the 
queen, headed by her brother Simeon b Shetah, they purged 
the Sanhedrin of Sadducaean elements, reintroduced the 
Pharisaic Code and enforced their own ideas on the service 
and ritual of the Temple, which up till then had been a strong- 
hold of the Sadducees The two leaders of the Phansees 
during the reign of Herod, Shemaiah and Abtalion (the 
Sameas and Polho of Josephus, Ant xv 10 4) were shown 
favour by Herod, not an .iccount of any leaning which he 
had towards the Pharisees, but because of the fact that they 
exerted their influence on the leaders in Jerusalem to open 
the gates to him in J7 B c. 
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With Hillel, the disciple of Shemaiah and Abtalion, a 
new epoch opens in the history of Jewish tradition and the 
Oral Law In the first place, the seven hermeneutical laws 
which he formulated for the interpretation of Scnptures (later 
developed into the thirteen rules of R Ishmael See Singer, 
Daily P B , p 13) gave a new impetus to the study of the 
Scnptures, and secondly, the end of the Hasmonean rule 
made it possible for the Phansees to pursue their work without 
interference from the ruling power With him commences 
the era of the Tannaim (lit teachers) who pursued their 
activity for two centuries until the redaction of the Mishnah, 
both he and his contemporary Shammai founding schools, 
the Beth Hillel and the Beth Shammai, the period of whose 
activity covers and extends beyond tjie time of Jesus For 
the first time the corporate nature of the decisions of the 
Pharisaic party disappears On nearly every question the 
two schools found themselves in direct disagreement, and the 
Talmud rightly complains that “ when the disputes increased 
between the school of Shammai and the school of Hillel, 
the 'lorah became like two Torahs” With the destruction 
of the Temple m a u 70, and the establishment of the school 
at Jabne (Jamnia) by Johanan b Zaccai, a disciple of Hillel, 
this tendency became aggravated Every teaclu r gave his 
own independent decisions, and many compilid their own 
Mishnahs, with the result that by the end of the second century 
there were innumerable conflicting decisions, and the task of 
R Judah Hannasi was not only to codify the huge mass of 
oral tradition, but to decide betwei n conflicting views, the 
result being the Mishnah After the destruction of the 
Temple, the Patriarchate, which was now the leadership of 
till 'sanhedrin, bccamt hen ditary in Hillcl's family at the 
reqiust of Johanan b Zaccai to Vespasian Thne numbers 
of the family deserve spicial nuntion, (jamahel i, his grandson, 
the tiacher of Paul (Acts 22^), who gave prudent advice 
in the Sanhednn regarding the treatment of the apostles 
{ihni ‘5^^” ), and who lived before the destruction of the T t mple J 
his grandson, flamahel ll, who i Ifectid the final breath between 
the ]vdao-Chnstians and the jews by his adoption of tht 
imputation against Na/arenes in the Slu mom h Esn h (see 
( hap XVIII), and Judah Hannasi the ndactor of the 
Mishnah 

That the insistence upon external observance by the 
Pharistts opened tin door to hypocrisy cannot be denied, nor 
that then wert hypotrites among them 1 he outward act 
can be performed and all men see it, the inward intention 
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may or may not be there, and it therefore exposes its adherents 
to the charge of formalism and hypocrisy The Talmud 
itself quotes an ancient Baraita enumerating seven classes 
of Pharisees, of whom five are either fools or hypocrites “ the 
shoulder Pharisee " who ostentatiously parades his virtues, 
the “ wait-a-little ” Pharisee, who is always parading the 
fact that he has a religious duty to perform, the " bruised 
Pharisee ” who in his virtuous haste to flee from looking at 
a woman bruises himself against the wall, the “ pestle Pharisee ” 
who shows a Uriah Heep-like humility and walks with head 
down as a pestle in a mortar, and the “ Pharisee who says 
what IS my duty that I may perform it,” while it enumerates 
only two virtuous ones, the God-fearing Pharisee and the 
God-loving (Solah, 22k), and in the same context it preserves 
the advice given by Alexander Jannai to his wife the Queen 
Salome Alexandra, “ Fear neither the Pharisees nor those 
who are not Pharisees (the Sadducees), but fear the double- 
dyed hypocrites who perform the actions of Zimri and expect 
the reward of Phinehas ” Again, a passage in the Midrash 
(Pes R , xxii ), censuring those who wear phylacteries and 
fringes but harbour e\il intention in their heart, is an exact 
parallel to Matt 2J'' 

Hut to call Pharlsal^m a doctrine based upon hypocrisy 
is a perversion of the truth, and the fact that it i-> the Pharisees 
themselves who pn^irve the above quoticl statements to 
which many paralkK could be given, is in itself sufficient 
refutation of the charge Oiu has but to study the life of 
the noble Hilh I to n ah/t the pu t\ , humility, and subservience 
to the Will of (lod uhieh tharactenzed the true Pharisee and 
Scribe, one has hut to nad the ethical ina\inis of Ibcil/i to 
reahre that ethieal ti aching was bj no means negUcteel in 
favour of insistenci uiion ritual and external observance, and 
the fact that the 1 alnuul ascribes the rise of the Saddiicees 
to the inability of their founder to rise to the ethical heights 
of the maxim of his teaeliei Antigemus "Be not like servants 
who minister to their master iijxm the' conehtion of receiving 
a rewarel, but be like servants who minister to their master 
wuthout the loiieluiem of rieeivmg a reward, and let the fear 
of heaven be upon voii," shows tliat this was legareleel as the 
jiriiicijile of the Phaiisaic life 

A syste m of hfi iindeT which its devotees have continued 
to live for over two thoiisaiul vesirs. cannot be foundeel upon 
a basis ed hypocrisv It was a consistent system which held 
that specifie-el actions must be performed in a spenhed way, 
since thereby the Will of God was being done as He enjoined 
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it to be done, but that result could not be attained unless 
together with the outward act there was the inward purposi , 
for without it, it was worthless both in a moral and a rehgious 
sense, and the Pharisees continually insisted upon the par- 
amount necessity of this inward intention 
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XVlll TllL SYNA(iOGUE AND ITS WORSHIP 


I Hi;Rt lb probably no subject concerning whose origin and early 
history there is a more complete lack of historical reference, and 
at tlic same tune such a universal consensus of opinion, as the 
subject of the origin and development of the Synagogue 

The birtli of this institution, so fateful for the future of 
organized religion, tof*k jilacc unheralded and unnoticed It 
grew to maturity and underwent its most important develop- 
ment during that period of Jewish history between the close 
of the Bible and the Maccab^ean revolt (444-170 B c ) which 
IS called the “ Dark Age ” of Jewish history, dark only in so far 
as little light IS throw'n on it by history, but full of the light 
of the spirit , and it first emerges to history at the begmmng 
of the Chnstian era as a virile, fully grown and firmlv established 
institution, exercising a profound influence upon the develop- 
ment of Judaism and the birth of Christianity Although 
the references to it in tin lalniud in Temple times are almost 
non-iMstent, and tin first coherent accounts of its services 
aie to bi found in the New Testament (Luke 4 , Acts 13), 
the stage of dcvilojnnent at which it is found there is such 
that a history must b^_ assunud for it 

It IS to the Hab\ Ionian Lxde, which marks a turning point 
ol the Inglu st signilK.mei in [ewish history, that we must 
look for Its [iriinal oiigin, since this period piesents the con- 
ditions innh I whuh its birth can be most naturally explained 
Dijinvid of tin limpk, and in a strange lajid, feeling sorely 
the need hir coiisolaluiu and comfort m their distress, the 
I xih s would nuit from tunc to time, probably on Sabbaths, 
to ciKOLiiagi uiii anoilit r and to hnd comfort in their afflic- 
tion It IS probable that m the repeated mention of the 
•isseinbly of the cldi rs bclou fc/ckul (Ezek 8*, 14^, 20^, 33*) 
wc have the at tu.il beginning of this momentous institution, 
and It is a true iiistiiict whu h makes theTalmud (7 B Meg 29b) 
refer the “ htlh saiictuarv ” ot Ezek ii*" to the Synagogue 
Ihe Jews who h.ul lemauied in Palestine taunted the exiles 
with the fact that they were fai from the Temple, and the 
prophet retorts that God is with them as much in their " little 
sanctuary ” as He had been 111 the Temple 

^5J 
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There is no mention of Synagogues in the history of the 
Return, or of Ezra and Nehemiah, but the whole history of 
the former presupposes the habit of periodic assemblies ot 
the people (Ezra 8*® , Neli 8® , Zech 7®) 

Again, the influence of the Synagogue as a fat tor 111 thi 
religions life of the people in the tune of Ben Sira was much 
more deeply felt than the scarcity of references to it in his 
book would lead us to believe, and it is to its influence that 
we must ascribe the fact that during the Maccabcean revolt 
the bulk of the people, far from being affected by the ajwstasy 
of their political leaders, arrayed themselves m organi7''d 
resistance Since these political leaders came from the 
priestly aristocracy, we must assume that there were spiritual 
forces at work other than the leinpU- w'hich prepared the 
people for the coming crisis Such a force was the Synagogue 

As a mattei of fact, the Ifook of Maccabees is strangely 
silent about any attacks on the Synagogue, but tins is easily 
explained The mam interest 111 that history is Jerusalem 
and the Temjile, ami the only lefcrcnce which might bi-ar 
upon the Synagogue is an incidental onc‘ to the gathering of 
the Jews at Mizpeh, “a iilace where they praicd aforetime m 
Israel ” (i Macc The f.ict (hat it is called " a jilace of 

piay'or " (ro-roc Tpsirey/ijc) and not an altar or shrine implies 
that the reference is not to its ancient glory, but to a more 
recent custom, or. if to the former, it shows the nadiiig into 
ancient histoiy of the imcalcnt custom, .1 common decicc of 
the Kabbis of old, applying to the slinncs of old the fiinclion 
of the coiitc miioiaiieous Synagogue \\( aKo s(_e m tins 
book that the people were in possession of scrolls of the Law 
from which they read jiublicly (i Macc 1®', and that 

they sang hymns to the refrain of " His mercy is giKKi anil 
endureth foi ever” on which we bud a whole hymn m 

Lccle siasticus (51) 

Ihcse meagre det.uls are all w'c know of the Synagogue 
bi fore tile account of it 111 (he Ne'W 'lestameiit, but m them 
wc h'e\e an inkling of its function and purpose 

I he Synagogue was a local assembly for the promotion 
of relig.em tlnougli the two mam functions of worship and 
instruction Ihis twofold purpose has been characteristic 
of the Synagogue m all ages of its known history " ('I ravers 
Herford, 7 he Pharisees, p i)2) It wall be conve iiicnt to treat 
of it under these two headings 

Ihc constant parts of the Synagogue service consisted of 
an invitation to prayer, the prayer proper, the reading of a 
portion of the Pentateucle and of a selection from the Prophets 
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in their original, accompanied by a translation in the ver- 
nacular and, if a competent person were present, a homily 
based on the Scriptural lesson, concluding with the Pnestly 
Benediction, and we know from Philo’s account of the Greek 
Synagogue that all these features were present there also 
The invitation to prayer consisted of the proclamation 
by the Reader of the words, " Bless ye the Lord who is to 
be blessed," to which tlie congregation responded, "Blessed 
be the 1 -ord who is to he blessed for ever and ever ” This 
was follow’ed by wliat is prop< rly the Confession of Faith, 
called by its first word the " Shema," originally consisting 
probably only of Deut to which the other two para- 

graphs, Dent ii'’ and Num 1=5” were later and suc- 
cessively added, the whole mtnxliiced by two blessings and 
concluded with a bli sMng Ihi.i came the prayer proper 
This prayer proper is called leplullah (Prayer), Amidah 
(Standing (sc I’raycr)), Mn moneli Lsreh (Eighteen (sc Bene- 
dictions)), and in the oldi ct form which has come down to 
us consl^ts of <.ighteen benedictions Tradition ascribes their 
composition to the Nh n of the (jnat Synagogue [Bcr 33a), 
whose period of acti\it\ is roughly from the fifth to the third 
centuries before ( hrist, .ilthoiigh they were finaUy fixed in the 
time of Rabban (i.inialn!, < \ d ioo, by one of his disciples, 

Simeon the flax-dealei , who ananged them before his master 
in the sequenci in wliuli tiny ha\e b< en lianiied dowm to 
ns, wliile cinotlu r di-eijih , s^niucl tlu l.ittle, composed the 
bhssing, 01 latlur tin impncation, against heretic (Bir 286, 
2e)a), now tin twiKtli m the order, wlucli brings the number 
of blessings to tin luiK t( en in \oi;ue to-day It was this 
blessing, wliov original form was ' against Nazarones and 
heretics," wdiich linally <lro\( the Jinheo-t'hristians fiom the 
Synagogue and conipkted tlie nft hi tween Judaism and the 
nascent t hiirch This arr.ing< mnit of Simeon was but the 
systematic arrangenu'iit of « xisting forms of prayei dating 
back to jirevious ctiituries, and tlu it is u. striking similarity 
between some of tin blessings of the Amidah and the hymn 
of Ben Sira alluded to above But even tlicn it was only 
the actual blessing itself whose terminology was established, 
the actual wording of tlu pu ceding jiaragraph, of which the 
blessing forms the conclusion, biing extempore (cf Luke 2*), 
prayers under no circumstances being committed to writing 
until the seventli tentury 

The custom of reading Scriptiiri' during service on Sabbath 
IS coeval with tlu' synagogue, and the lalmud, Josephus 
(Cont Ap , 11 17) and the New Testament (Acts 152*) 
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emphasize its hoary antiquity by ascribing its institution to 
Moses, the Talmud differentiating between tlie custom of 
reading it on Sabbaths, Festivals, and New Moons, which it 
ascribes to Moses, and on Mondays, Thursdays, and Sabbath 
afternoons, which it ascribes to Ezra Whether, as is commonly 
assumed, the narrative of Nehemiah (8) served as the model 
of the Synagogue or whether it was the example of the 
Synagogue which formed the model of the narrative, we have 
in this chapter the reading of the Law in the fourth pre- 
Christian century as it appears in the Synagogue 

Originally the appropriate Scriptural passages were read 
on the respective festivals, and expounded The next stage 
was almost certainly the institution of the special readings 
for the four special Sabbaths, Shekalim (Ex 30"'**) to 
remind the people of the approaching collection of the half- 
shekel , Zakor (Deut 25'’ *®) before Purim, with its com- 
mand to exterminate Amalek of whom Hainan was regarded 
as a descendant , I’arah (Num iq’ some weeks before 
Passover, emphasizing the purifications necessary for Pass- 
over, and Ha-Hodesh (Ex 12' **) nearer to the Festival 
containing the actual laws of Passover Hie last stage 
W'as the consecutive reading of the whok Penf.iteuch on 
successive Sabbaths in a triennial cycle, although the exact 
division of the pericopes which is reflected in the Midrash 
may be as late as the thud century 

The prophetical reading w'hich followed that of the 
Pentateuch is of mucli later origin, and this is u fleeted in 
the fact that the 'lalmud does not ascribi to it tin hoary 
antiquity which it dots to the latter, 111 fact, i\en tradi- 
tion IS completely silent as to the period and circumstances 
in which it took its rise an<l tin ,issuin])tioii, first made 
bj Abiidraliam in tlu fourteenth century, tli.it it load its 
origin during the troublous period of the Maccaba.an revolt 
when, the reading of Scriptures being interdicted, the people 
substituted for it tlu 11 ading of jiassages of similar content 
from thi prophetical books, has been more universally accepted 
than its lack of basis in fact would warrant The only 
evidence in favour of it is that the only limitation to the 
selection of the passage was that its contents had to be similar 
to those of the Pi ntateuclial passage, and this is easily 
explained on tlu assumjition that tlu ri ason for its institu- 
tion was 111 order to i mpliasize, reinforce, and interpret the 
Pentateuchal lesson It had the aiJded advantage that it ac- 
quainted the ])i ojile with the prophetical books and emphasized 
the fact that the whok of canonical Scripture represents a 
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unity It IS for this reason also that the Midrash, almost 
without exception, opiens its exposition with that of a verse 
from the Hagiographa, the exposition finally leading up to a 
homiletical connexion with the scriptural section, although it 
IS impossible to decide when the custom first arose 

As suggested, a much more free selection was permitted 
in the case of the prophetical reading than with the Penta- 
teuchal The two instances in the New Testament of th( se 
readings (Luke 4*’ , Acts 13*®), even m the differences between 
them, represent normal practice In the former case, the 
scroll of Isaiah is handed to Jesus , He opens it and finds the 
passage Isaiah (61** ) which He reads, after which He rolls 
it up, hands it to the attendant (see later) and proceeds to 
the exposition Unfivtiinately, the language does not make 
it clear whether the passage had been prepared beforehand 
or not, but the point is immaterial, since a certain freedom 
was permitted In th' latter case Paul does not appear to 
have read the lesson, but only to have delivered the homily, 
and there is other evidence of this interesting difference of 
practice, although generally the reader of the prophetical 
passage was one who was able to preach 

Hefore passing to a discussion of the homily, a word must 
be said about the translation into the vernacular (Aramaic) 

1 he interpreter stood at the side of the person reading from 
the Law, and mon or less freely ^laraphrased the reading, 
sometimes erring on the side of a too great literalness, some- 
times on the side of too gnat freedom Wlieii the custom 
arose cannot be decided with certainty, although the tradi- 
tional interpretation of Nehemiah 8®. which has much to 
commend it, is that the reading of the Law was accompanied 
by a full translation into the vernacular The sacred language 
was no longer familiar to the peojile, and it w’as essentia; for 
tins translation to take place if the nading were not to fail 
of its purixisc In Mishnaic times the rule was laid down 
that every verse was translated singdi and separately by 
the Mcturgemaii ( I raiislator), in the case of the Prophets 
every three verses There is no c\idcncc whether the inter- 
jireter was a jiermanent official or whether any competent 
member of the congu gation could act 

The word Haftarah used foi the prophetical reading 
corresponds with the Latin word demtssio, and with it m 
Temple times the service concluded, 111 the absence of a 
competent person to deh\cr a homily, except for the priestly 
benediction The additional service which occurs in the 
modern Synagogue service after the sermon was introduced 
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after the destruction of the Temple as a vicarious form of the 
sacrificial system, its main contents being a prayer for the 
restoration of the Temple service with its sacnficial system 
and the appropriate scriptural passage from Num 28 and 29 
for the Sabbath, New Moon, or Festival respectively 

The homily was delivered immediately after the prophetical 
reading, and the two instances cited in the New Testament 
represent the normal practice, not, as Schurer suggests, 
exceptions In view of the meaning of the word Haftarah, 
he assumes that normally the homily followed the Penta- 
teuchal reading, the service always concluding with the 
Haftarah Hut from the Talmud {Bezah, 156) it is clear 
that the homily was the end of the service, and in any case, 
as Elbogen suggests, the word may ipdicate the conclusion 
not of the service, but of the scriptural readings Com- 
petence was the sole criterion for the privilege of delivering 
the homily, and this is clearly shown from the New Testa- 
ment narrative In the one case, Jesus is known and proceeds 
to deliver the homily without being formallv invited. His 
selection as the reader of the prophetical portion being the 
proof of His competence , in the other, Paul and liis company 
visit Antioch, and aftei the prophetical reading the rulers of 
the Synagogue (sn later) ask them w'hcther they have any 
exhortation to niaki, whoieiipon Paul jiroteids to deliver 
the homily These lioinilus delivered first in the Synagogue 
and later, as they grew in length, in tin. s( liool, form the 
basis of the extant Mulrastuni, soiiu of tluin (the Pisiktas) 
still retaining the concluiling formula ' Whence do we know 
this ^ From what has just btin lead in the Proplu't (or in 
the Pentateuch) ” 

The preachi r used to sit during his e\])osition, l)ut tlie 
fact that he sat on an ehvated iilace math him visible to the 
congregation 

The servict tinnlly closed with the binediition jiionounccd 
by the priests, and in order to make a distinction between its 
utterance in tin liniplt and in Synagogin , various differ- I 
ences were introduced, tlic most iinpoitant being that the 
congregation responded \men after every verse Where 
there was no jinestly member of the* congiegation present, 
the blessing was probably not uttered, the custom of trans- 
forming it into a prayer being a much later one 

The above is a description of tlie mam Synagogue service 
of the week, that of Sabbath morning, during the hrst century 
Prayers, however, took place thnee daily (Acts 3*, 10’ • and 
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ci Ps. 55 *^ f service on Sabbath afternoons 

and Monday and Thursday mornings being characterized by 
a short reading from the Pentateuch Originally it appears 
that the consecutive reading of the Pentateuch was extended 
to this portion, but later the custom was established, and 
has persisted, of reading the first portion of the section of the 
following Sabbath morning 

The service on festivals was substantially the same as 
that on Sabbath mornings, the main differences being the 
selection of the appropriate section and the reading of the 
Hallcl (Ps 113-118) after the Amidah 

Every community had its own Synagogue, the larger towns 
having more than on^ (cf Acts 24*^), and it would appear 
that every assembly of Jews from the provinces in the capital 
had their^ own Synagogue (“ The Synagogue of the Alex- 
andrines,” 'I os Meg 111), although the statement of the 
Talmud that before the destruction of the Temple there were 
four hundred and eighty synagogues in Jerusalem is to be 
regarded as an exaggeration The presence of a Synagogue 
within the precincts of the Icmple itself {Yoma, vii i , 
Sotah, vii 7) IS striking evidence of the lack 01 antagonism 
between the two institutions and of the widespread manner 
in which the Synagogm had spread its influence 

There was no fixed size or shape for the Synagogue, as 
there was for tlic 1 abernaek and 'Icinjile, the only desiderata 
being that it slioiild be erietid on the liigliest possible jioint 
of the town or village and that the Ark (see later) should be 
placed facing Jerusalem, and it was here that the " chief 
seats” (Matt 23*’) win placid where sat the notables and 
leaders of the comnuinit\ (cf fas 2®) 

'I he furnisliings of the Synagogue were of the simp'est, 
consisting of the \rk or chest .ilready mentioned, in which 
the scrolls of thi Scnptiiris wire kept, wrapped m a linen 
covering and jilaied in a i.i'-e 1 his x\rk w'as separated from 
the body of tlu S\ luigoguc b\ a curtain, and whin, as on 
the occasion of fasts, jjravers were held in tlu market-place, it 
was transjiorted tlieie (laan, 11 i) In the centre of the 
Synagogue was a laised dais or platform upon which there 
W'as a reading-desk whereon the scroll of the Scriptures was 
laid for the reading of the lesson, and where the preacher 
used to sit when ilehveiing Ills homily, and apart from the 
benches this was tlu sum total of the furnishings, unless 
lamps, trumpets (sie later), and other requisites of worship 
are included 
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Officers The lay-officers of the Synagogue consisted of a 
body of elders over whom, and probably chosen from whom, 
was the “ ruler of the Synagogue," the archisynagogus Their 
function, and the function of the archisynagogus, was confined 
to the general supervision of the actual conduct of the service 
and of the building, and they do not appiear necessarily to 
have had supervision of the affairs of the community as a 
whole It was the archisynagogus who invited members to 
lead the congregation in prayer and to read the Senptures, 
and according to the Mishna {Yoma, vii i, repeated in 
Sotah, vii 7), the scroll of the Law was handed to him by the 
attendant, and lie handed it to the reader, and it was he who 
invited strangers to deliver the homily (Acts 13) This office, 
like all offices according to the Phajasees, was hereditary, 
and the name “ archisynagogus ” found on the tombstones 
of women docs not moan that they held the office, but that 
they belonged to a family in which the office was hereditary 

The religious officiants were the Meturgeman already 
referred to and the Shaliah or delegate of the congregation 
who led them in prayer Both these offices were honorary 
ones, any competent adult member of the congiegation being 
invited to read the service In fact the only paid officer 
was the hazzan, or "minister" (Luke 4*®), who was in every 
sense the servant of the congregation This word is m modern 
times employed as a synonvin of Shaliah, denoting the cantor 
or reader, but in Talmudic times it refers to the salaried 
attendant of the S3nagogue who only on exceptional occasions 
read the service, in which case his duties were taken over by 
another These duties were various and manifold He had 
to look after tlie building and its furniture, especially the 
scrolls of the Law , to give the signal by a blast of the trumpet 
from the roof of the bynagogue (the origin of tlie muezzin) 
of the incidence of the Sabbath and the consequent cessation 
from work, as well as of the close of the holy day It was he 
who brought out the scroll from the Ark and who handed it 
to the reader, eithtr directly or through the medium of the 
archisynagogus (see above), and from him to the one appointed 
to deliver the homily if he were another, and on the conclusion 
of the reading to roll it up and return it to the Ark But 
many other dulus not directly connected with the Synagogue 
devolved upon him, ( specially that of acting as schoolmastci 
and of carrying out the sentence of scourging inflicted by tlu 
SynagogiiL authorities 

It was the Synagogue winch more than the Temple repre- 
sented and determined the religious life of the people during 
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the penod of the second Temple, and its influence upon th® 
future both of Judaism and of Christianity cannot be over- 
estimated It IS from the Synagogue that the use of fixed 
prayer came , it was the Synagogue which introduced the 
idea of a united act of worship which despite the apparent 
rejection of it by Jesus (Matt 6®) became as characteristic 
and essential an aspect of Christianity as it did of Islam and 
Judaism, and in this respect only it can be claimed for it 
that it was the most momentous institution for the history 
of religion which the world has known “ Their (the Jews') 
genius for the organization of public religion appears in the 
fact that the form cf communal worship devised by them was 
adapted by Christianity and Islam, and in its general outline 
still exists in the Chpstian and Moslem worlds ” (C Toy, 
Introduction to the History of Religions, 1Q13, p 546), and 
" Judaism gave to the world not only the fundamental ideas 
of these great monothi istic religions, but the institutional 
forms in which tin v have perpeluattd and propagated them- 
selves " (G F Moore, Judaism, 1 p 285) 
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XIX THE ORGANIZATION AND WOR'^HIP OF 1 HE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH 

I The Societ'v and its Organ i7Ation 

The Church Ecclesia, the word used for Church in the New 
Testament, denotes a pathennR or assembly of ]K'oj)le (and 
so Acts *') In ^t Kiul’s ^pistles u is used of 

an assembly of Clinstians gathered together for v^orship 
(l Cor ii'", 14'“ file word was adopted by the Greek 

translators of the Old Testament as their usual nndering of 
the Hebrew word, qdhd! Both words, the Hebrew and the 
Greek, were used with two shades of ini.iiung either (i) a 
gathenng of the congregation (or peoplt) of Israel or (2) the 
congregation (or people) itself 

C orresiionding with the second shade of moaning we find 
ecclesia used 111 St Paul’s Ejustles to denote tlu> company of 
Christians cither the company in any particular place (the 
Church of the Thessalonians (i '1 hess 1') , the ( hiirches of 
God which are in Jiid.e.i (i 'I h< ss 2*^) , all tin churches of 
the Christ (Rom ib'®) , tlu church that is in their house, 
1 e the house of Aqiiila and Prisca (i for ib"*)) . or the whoh 
company of Christians ('' I jxrsecutid thi Ctiiirch of God 
(Gal l'-* , cf Phil J®, I f or 12-")) '1 In iisi of " the ei clesia ” 

to denote the whole Church is sjK'Cially characteristic of the 
Epistles to the Colossiaiis and the Eplusians There the 
whole Is spoken of as a biiiltling — a great building in the 
course of erection (Eph , or, more fiequintly, as a 

body, .1 living and growing organic unity of members with 
various functions, the body of which Christ is the head 
(Eph 4'^ , Col 2'®) The idi a occurs in St I'auTs lipistles 

as early as i Corinthians — " ye are the body' of f hrist, and 
severally members tin reof ” (12-’) .And in Ei)h 1®® the 
language used suggests that the Church and tlie ( hrist are 
so oni that " the ( hrist in a true sense still waited for com- 
pletion, and would find that comphtion only in the Church ” 
(Armitagc Robinson) — ' Hun hath Ih given to be head over 
all things to thf ( hurch, which is His body, the fullness of 
Him who all 111 all is being fulfilleil ” (cf Col 1“*) 
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It IS interesting to observe that in the only two passages 
in the Synoptic Gospels in which ecclesia occurs, m one the 
word denotes the local church (Matt i8‘’), and in the other 
It denotes the church universal (Matt 

It is remEirkable that the word does not occur in the 
Fourth Gospel In the Epistle to the Hebrews it is found 
only twice, once in a quotation from Ps 22®® (2>®) and then 
in the beautiful but difficult phrase (12^®) "Church of the first- 
born who are enrolled in heaven,” which may refer to the 
angels (Peake), or the patriarchs (Nairne), or the elect people 
of God here in earth (Moffatt) 

In the speech of Stephen reported in Acts 7 a reference 
to Moses includes the sentence " This is he that was in 
the church (1 e ecclesia — R V margin, congregation) in the 
wilderness ” Although this is, in fact, an echo of the 
LXX phrase " the day of the ecclesia ” i e the day of the 
assembly to receive the law, yet the phrase “ the ecclesia in 
the wilderness ” dots suggest a parallel to the new ecclesia, 
the new people of God (cf Matt 21^®), the Christian Church, 
which has in a sense taken the place of the old people of God, 
th( nation of Israel 

Some of the parables in St Matthew’s Gospel are clearly 
interpreted by the evangelist in the light of the new ecclesia 
as he knew it That is really in mind sometimes when the 
phrase " the Kingdom of Hcaviii ” is used So, for example, 
the parables of th( Wheat and the Fares and the Drag-net 
are interpreted to mean that even in " the beloved com- 
munity ” an admixtiiK of good and bad will have to be 
tolerated until " the end of the age ” 

In the Pastoral Epistles the word ecclesia occurs only three 
times, all m 1 1 imoth) In the last of these passages (i Tim 3'®) 
a church of thi living God, 1 e a local Christian community 
(Hort) IS said to be a pillar and stay of the truth Space 
forbids reference to the other passages of the New Testament 
where the word ecclesia occurs , but they will be found to 
exemplify the usages already described 

'Ihe New lestamcnt conception of the ecclesia is that of 
a growing community of men and women w'ho have been 
new-created m C hi 1st ]esus, knit togi ther in love and mutu al 
syrvire , - with n n .il St iisc of cornorate resp onsibility and of a 
corp orate witness lo give to the wor ld ab^ody, Lhrist's Doay 
noTyet fn e from spot and bli inisTirbnt still chosen, destined, 
for that high purpose and end Geography separates that 
great ecclesia into the local ecclesiae at Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Jerusalem, and so on Each individual member of the Church 
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wherever he may be feels himself united with all other members 
all over the world, in spite of all differences of nationality 
and social status, m a common loyaJty to Jesus. As other 
religious associations were formed for the worship of some Kunos, 
t e Lord, so the Christians everywhere confessed Jesus as their 
Kunos (i Cor 12*) His law was that they should bear one 
another's burdens (Gal 6^) — which they were eager to do 

The highest standard of practical morality was upheld 
unwaveringly by the Chnstian leaders (i Thess 5''* , 

Rom 12® '^, etc ) This, and nothing less, is the norm for 
those who. m becoming Christians, have died to their old 
life and risen to a new St Paul often speaks as though any 
falling short of that standard is unthinkable for a Christian 
man At all events he uses all his efforts to make his readers 
regard it as unthinkable “ Ye died,'' and your life is hid 
with Christ in God ” logically it should not have been 
necessary to go on “ Mortify therefore your members " 
(Col 3’ *) Put so It was The theoretical problem 
was never worked out by St Paul, though from the psycho- 
logical point of view his procedure has much to commend it 

Actually the results attained, in the face of suspicion, 
hostility, and every kind of temptation, were a striking proof 
of the power of the Spirit of Jesus which animated the whole 
Christian society It was by their lives even more than by 
their words that the Chnstians co-operated in the furtherance 
of the Gospel, the good news, of Christ (Phil i’ The 
kindly messages and little greetings which an found at the 
end of the Epistles (especially i Cor ib , Rom ib , Col 4) 
are eloquent and touching i videncc of thoughtfulness and 
good-will and real affection 

Organization At first when numbers we n small very little 
organization would have been needed i he ( hristians adopted 
no political or social programme They had simply " turned 
from idols, to serve a livung and true (lod and to wait for 
His Son from heaven ” (r Thess i® ’®) Yet m this very 
epistle (if not the earliest, one of the earliest of St Paul's^ 
we find a reference to some in autlionty ' We beseech you, 
brethren, to know them which labour among you, and are 
over you in the Lord, and admonish you , and to esteem 
them very highly in love for their work's sake And tx' at 
peace among yoursdves " (5‘- '®) These persons are to 
preside, to supennttiul — and they are to ilo it with diligence 
(Rom 12®, where tlu same word is used) They are also to 
admonish — the word is repeated just below (5'*) to admonish 
the disorderly, to put them in mind of their duty 
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These superintendents are to receive recognition, and to 
be esteemed' exceedingly highly in love on account of their 
work The discipline is discipline within a family. St. Paul 
himself, sorely troubled by what was happening to his Galatian 
converts, claims the position and authonty of a parent towards 
them — “ My little children, of whom I am again in travail 
until Christ be formed in you ” (Gal 4**) 

In this Epistle to the Galatians (which competes with 
I Thessalonians for the position of being the earliest of the 
Pauline Corpus) the only reference to local officials occurs in 
6®, where we gather that it is the duty of the taught to support 
their teachers Teachers are mentioned in the next of St 
Paul's Epistles — i Cor 12^®, “ And God hath set some in the 
Church, first apostles, ^secondanly prophets, thirdly teachers, 
after that miracles, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues ” As Dr Findlay points out, helps 
and governments coiiespond with the dtaconot and the 
epiicopoi of Phil i‘ (some years later — sec below) In 
I Cor 16'®, the household of Stephanas is mentioned as 
having arrayed or appointed themselves for ministering, and 
St Paul enjoins voluntary submission to the direction of such 
persons 

The whole impression, so far, is of a rather fluid organiza- 
tion in charge of leaders whose functions are by no means 
precisely defined The apostle, who has a very high con- 
ception of apostolic authority, is very anxious to avoid any- 
thing like dominiering — "Not that we have lordship over 
your faith, but are helpers of your joy ” (2 Cor i®®) What 
was aimed at w.i-i unanimity (Phil 2®, etc ) and a corporate 
consciousness of the Spirit’s guidance (Acts 13®, 15®®) That 
was taken to be the normal stat" of things, and where it 
jirevailed the governing needed would be just presiding — a 
comparatively easy matter Hence the function of gov’eni- 
ment is ranked below that of apostles, prophets, teachers, 
" powers,” " gifts ot healing,” and even “ helps ” in i Cor 12*® 
(already quoted and cf Rom 12® ’ *) 

At the same time there was no escaping from the fact 
that disorderlines'. of one sort or another did occur That 
involved the president m the more difficult duty of adminis- 
tering discipline Rut that disciplinary action normally took 
the form of admonishing (i Thess 5’® '®) Anything so 
drastic as expulsion was rarely attempted St Paul has to 
reroinmeiid it in veiy excejitional circumstances (1 Cor 5® 1®, 
cf I Tim 1®®) But a policy of unfailing patience and long- 
suffering could elaim the aiitliority of the Lord Himself in 

30 
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moie tlian one of His parables (Matt 13” *^) See furtlu-r 
be low 

Actually the eailiest mention of eptscopoi (bishops) and 
dhiconoi occurs in Phil 1*, and tJie fact that St Paul sin^des 
them out in Ins greeting' must mean that they have a position 
of importance It seems clear that in the New Testament the 
words elder {pre<;buteros — never found in the ten letters of 
St Paul which have f^reatest claim to be considered authentic) 
and bishop (episiopos) wen' used of one and the same official 
(Acts 20’" 'j'lt 16 etc), the latter referring to his 

function of oversight {eptscopos — oversi'ir or inspector). 

In the Episth' to the Ephesians we have another list 
sinnlai to that in i ( or 12 (Eph 4") “ And hi' gave some, 

apostles , and some, prophets , and spmo, evangelists , and 
.some, pastors and teachers ” Pastors (bracketed with teachers), 
are evidently eepiivalent to epthcopoi (cf Acts 20““) Deacons 
are not mentioned Evangelists an distinguished from 
teachers This distinction coiresponds with the distinction 
betwe'en h-i'u^nui ([iroclaiming the “ good tidings '') and 
didachc (moral instruction), on wlndi si e ( H Dodd, i'he 
Apoittohe Prea(hin!;, p 5 f 

The geiu r.d iinj)i i ssion with which this hru f survey leaves 
us is tliat wlnli ill till Paiilmi chiirehis i(g,ird is had to ordi r 
in ministry as in woislup (i (or 14*“ and si e bilow), in neither 
case an tin details \ct stinotyped flic olfiies of prisbjter- 
hishops and dc .icons, howiver, have hecomi a n gular ihriunt 
m church organisation I'lii jircshy ters .ire not. of coursi , any- 
where ill scribed as saiTihring jiriests In tin on)} pass.igi s in 
the Ni w 'll stament when the word hureus is used of ( hnstians 
(Ui\ I®, 5'“, 20®) it is ap|)li< d to tin whole boilv of ( hnstians 
1 he Niw 'Iist.iment knows iiotlimg of a prn stlv i asti within 
till ( hurch 

Presbyters 'fin office of tin prisbytirs must eorrespond 
to that of tin i Idi rs of .1 synagogut Arcordiiig to U'ts 14-1 
Paul .mil Darnab.is ajifjointi d the convi rts w lioiii ( In y thought 
hist httid to bi pri'sbvti rs of tin ( hurrlus wlinh h.iif bi eii 
(st.d)hslnd on the first mission. iry journi v , anil the s.ime 
aiiouiit shows th.d in i acli place tin n piaitm had In < 11 to 
In gin lluir ycork in tlie synagogui W'ln n llnv win dnyin 
out and li.nl to establish a group of tin ir own, it would 
In iiatiiial to foim it on, ;it least m some risptcts, similar 
Inn s 

Deacons \s to di .aeons — while the word itself merely 
snggisis niiiiisti ring in gi nei.d, it seems that the s|M(ial duty 
of the il< ai on w.is tin administration of iilnf 1 In c orre- 
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spending verb (diakoneo) occurs in Acts 6 in the descnption 
of the appointment of the Seven to “ serve tables ” 

The procedure on this occasion is significant the proposal 
of the Iwelve was accepted by all the congregation, and they 
chose Stephen " whom they set before the apostles and 
when they had prayed, they laid their hands on them ” This 
laying on of hands “is not only a well-known Jewish custom, 
but frequent in all ages and m all countries ” (New, in The 
Beginnings of ( hnstianity , add note xi) Jewish Rabbis were 
ordained in this way (tin Semikha) Paul and Barnabas were 
thus set apart for missionary work (Acts 13^) and this is regarded 
as the outcome of the guidance of the Holy Spirit given to 
the whole community and as the act of the who'e community 

Harnack {The ( institution and Laiu of the Church in the 
I'lrst 1 ujo Centuries, ET, iqio), distinguHhcs two distinct 
kinds of ministry first, a “ imiv< rsal ” ministry comprising 
apostles, jirophets, an<! teaclurs the scopi ol whose activity 
was general and not limited to any particular area , and 
secondly, a local ministry ot jin sbyters and deaco’’ , whose 
authority was contmi d to the local church to which they 
wen' aiipointed '1 In distinction is suggestive though it 
must not be pn ssi d too far As Sfrei ter points out, the fact 
that some proplnts lul the wandering life n ferred to in the 
Diilachf is no evidinci that all did so, and no doubt both 
prophet and ti acher wen important figures in the normal 
ministry of a local church c I he Primitive < hitrch, p 77 — on 
prophets see further lx low) 

Apostles riieie is insufficient i videnci to support 
Harnack's suggestion that the word ‘apostle ' was borrowed 
from fiwish sources Mon liki ly “ it was tin Greek-speaking 
(hurch ol Antioch which hit on the idea of using the rare 
hut natural word ’’ (K Lake , /hgiW/ti tigs 0/ ( hnstiamly.v 50), 
meaning by its (hrivation “einoy” In St Paul’s Epistles 
the word is tise'd ' in tin sense of a t hristian missionary who 
has been coniinissioneel to the ser\ice of the Gospel,” and it is 
not confined to tlu Iwilve (fi.il i” , i Cor ej^r , Rom 16’. 
and cf the l)idaih(') In the Acts the apostles are those 
who are e ominissioned by ( lirist to be Ins witnesses” 
throughout the world It is also tht'ir function to govern 
and aelminister the Church I hey are primarily the Twelve 
but also mcliule Rainabas (Acts 14'' 

Professor ( H Turner (J I h ^ , wvin (1927), p 27, observes 
that in Mark from 8^' onwards the phrases “the disciples” 
and “the '1 welve ” are piactically synonyms (note 14'-”) 

“ Q ” contains the saying “ ye also shall sit upon tw'elve 
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thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (Matt 19®®, 
Luke 22®®) Thus it is clear that the Twelve were regarded 
as standing in a specially close relation to Chnst , and they, 
and to some extent all who like St Paul shared with them 
the title Apostle, held a position of unique influence and 
authority throughout the Church 

Strictly speaking, the apostles themselves, so far as we 
know, had no successors But, as Clement of Rome, writing 
to the Corinthians about a d 96, says, “ they provided a 
continuance , that if these (t e the presbyter-bishops appointed 
by the apostles) should fall asleep, other approved men should 
succeed to their ministration Those therefore who were 
appointed by them, or afterwards by other men of repute 
with the consent of the whole Church-, and have ministered 
unblameably to the flock of Christ in lowliness of mind, peace- 
fully and with all modesty, and for long time havi borne a 
good report with all — these men we consider to be unjustly 
thrust out from their ministration " {Ad Cor 44) 

“ Other men of repute, w-ifh the consent of the whole 
Church ” {i e the context suggests, the whole local church) 
— whom has Clement in mind ^ The phrasi would cover 
both the " approved men ” mentioned before who succeeded 
to the ministration of the presbyter-bishops appointed by 
the apostles, and also any delegates of the aposth s like 
Timothy and Titus, who survived their master^ The supply 
of the latter would have soon died out 1 hen the continuance 
would be preserved by the former, that is, it would be a 
collegiate, as opposed to an individual, succt ssion (Streeter, 
Primitive Church, p 216) 

Though Timothy at Hphesus and Titus 111 ( rete may will 
be regarded as examjiles of apostolic delegates, the Jipistles 
which bear their names are now considered by many scholars 
to be, in the form in which we have them, tin result of a 
process of editing about the < nd of the first century By 
this time in Asia, where this eiliting took place, the monarchical 
fpiscopate already existed , and Streeter is v er\ hkdy ngmt 
in fincling in these Epistles poitrayals of ” the ideal Bishop ” 
— in the one case of a large city (limothy), in the othei of a 
country district (Titus) 

In some country districts development must have been 
comparativi ly slow The Didarhe is addressed ” to back- 
ward and out-of-the-way churchc's ” (about \ l> ()0 Streeter, 
op cit , p 141J) In some of these ^hul(h(^ there apjwar 
to have been projihets and teachers, but as yi t no presbyter- 
bishops or deal oils “ 1 li<- Didachc marks tin stage when 
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the system in which prophets and teachers were the natural 
leaders of the churches is breaking down, and gradually being 
replaced by a ‘ regular ' ministry of bishops and deacons " 
(ibtd , p 138 , cf J M Creed in J T S , 1938, pp 370 ff ) 

As to the monarchical episcopate itself, Lightfoot’s thesis 
still stands firm that it " was formed not out of the apostolic 
order by localization but out of the presbyteral by elevation 
and the title, which originally was common to all, came at 
length to be appropriated to the chief among them " (The 
Christian Ministry in Com on Phil , p 196) It is, after all, 
only natural for a “ college of officials ” to have a head 
Every synagogue had, similarly, its “ ruler," the archi- 
synagogos Lightfoot regards the position held by James, 
the Lord’s brother, at Jerusalem as the type of the early stage 
of the true episcopate , “he was, in fact, the head or pre- 
sident of the college ’’ of presbyters in the Mother Church 
He owed his position partly to his personal character and 
partly to the fact that he was the eldest male of the Messianic 
House (Streeter, op at , p 73) 

In his brilliant study of the Primitive Church to which 
reference has already been made, Streeter argues with much 
lorce that " the evolution of Church order in the New Testa- 
ment culminates in tin. (ohanmne writings," and that John 
" the Elder " was Bishop of Ephesus, the Mother Church of 
Asian Christianity 

Diotrephes must have held the office of Bishop (in the 
monarchical sense) for he claimed, apparently on his own 
sole authority, the power of excommunication , but " the 
elder ” ast^umes “ an almost apostolic authority " over him 

It IS noteworthy that the passages in the New Testament 
which refer to the Christian congregation as a flock, and 
to the ministers as pastors (i e shepherds), Christ being 
the Chief Shepherd (Acts 20^® , Eph 4“^^ , i Pet 5* , 

John 10, 2i‘®‘*‘), have all some connexion with Asia Minor 
It looks as though the standing of the ministry rose more 
rapidly here than 111 any other part of the empire Perhaps 
the people of Asia Minor were more amenable to authority 
in matters of religion It must not be forgotten that 
Pergamum and Nicomedia (in Bithynia) were the first places 
to build temples to CcEsar (not yet Augustus) in 29 B c , and 
the presidt nts of the provincial diets, the Asiarch m Asia, the 
Bithyniarch in Bithynia, conducted tlie celebration ol the 
public festivals 111 connexion with the cult of the emperor. 

At the beginning of the second century it appears that 
mon-episcopacy did not yet exist at Rome or Corinth (Clement) 
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or at Philippi (Polycarp) Streeter maiiitdins that it was 
about the time of Ignatius and partly due to his impassioned 
advocacy that mon-episcopacy became established at Rome 

At all events, by A d i8o the usual, indeed, the almost 
universal, practice was for the local communities each to be 
governed by a bishop assisted by presbyters and deacons 

When mon-episcopacy became general at a later stage, 
the practice was that all the bishops of the province should 
be summoned to assist at the consecration of a new bishop 
The date when this practice began is unknown In the third 
century Cyprian refers to it (Ep Iwiii ) One of the canons 
of the Council of NicKa laid it down that the minimum number 
of bishops to take part m a consecration should be three 
There is, however, evidence that right jnto the third century 
the Bishop of Alexandria was elected by the twelve jiresby- 
ters of the churches m the city and consecrated by them 
(Streeter, op cil , 254) 

It will be noted that the idia of succession which has 
so far emerged is that of authority delegated from stage to 
stage Actually the process would seem to havi been 
Apostle (eg St Paul) — jiresbyter-bishops (eg at Antioch 
in Pisidia) — their piesident who gradually becanu tin' mon- 
episcopos, the sole bishop of that particulai community 
Further, when mon-e piscojiacy had become pi.itlically uni- 
versal (as it ha'l by \ i) leSo) the <ipostolic suceessuin on which 
Iremeus (and after him Augustine , e tc ) laid such stress is 
succession m the chair of a jiarticular see, 1 c ' fiom holder 
to holder, not from coiise'crator to consecrate el ” (t II riirncr, 
in Ihe Early History of the ( hurch and the Mini'.trv (2nd cd 
1921), p 193) 

Ordination 1 he apiiomtnn nt and oidination of the 
bc'ven (Acts ti) have alreaefv bi'cn referred to As being 
men "full of the Sjiirit anel of VMsdom," they wen elected 
by "the whole multituete," presente el to the .qieestles, and 
ordaineel by the laying on of h.iiiels with jirayer It is highly 
probable that by the elate when Acts was wiittin, this had 
become the normal pioceelure' Assoe late'el with ordination, 
according to tlu' evieknce eif the Pasteiral h-jiislles (and so 
of a somewhat later elate), was a divine gilt, " Neglect not 
the gift that IS in thee, which was given thee by ])re>plucy, 
with the laying on of the hanels eif the' jiri sbyte i y " (l I nil 4''*) , 
" stir u]) the gift of God, which is in thee througli the laying 
on of my haiuis ’’ (2 'Iim 1®) 

Government and Discipline It is necessary to add a little 
more under this heading The actual condition of Church 
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hfe in the period A d 80-120 is to some extent reflected in 
the Gospels 

On the one hand, there were warnings current in the name 
of Christ Himself against domineering on the part of Christian 
ministers, even the highest of them (Mark 10^* *®, and 

parallels) " The kings of the Gentiles exercise authority 
Their great ones have dominion over them No such position 
IS intended for the Christian minister He is appointed to 
serve and not to rule” (A C Hcadlam, Ihe Doctrine of the 
Church and Reunion, p 194) On the other hand, there are 
a few passages which declare that a certain power of binding 
and loosing, of remitting and retaining, has been committed 
to ” the disciples ” The most striking are Matt 16^® 1®, 
jgm 20 _ John 20^^ 

In the first of these St Peti r is singled out ‘‘And I also 
say unto thee, that thou art Peter, anel upon this rock I will 
build my church , and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven , and whatscK'ver thou shalt bind on t arth shall be 
bounel m hcavem and whatsoever thou shalt loose' on earth 
shall be loosed 111 heaven ” St Peter had in his "great con- 
fession” ]ust given pioof that he was thi leadei of the others 
in uiulerstaiidmg and insight and loyalty, and so he " was 
to b( the oiu through whom in a particular way the new' 
community was to lx built up , anel also that he, in the 
first place, as others with him, was to pos-ess authority, 
discipline, anel the right of teaching” (A (_ Hcadlam, 'Ihe 
Doctrine of the ( hiirih and C hrislian Reunion, p J5 , for 
further suggestions see Oman, Vision and Authority , pp iiQff ) 
Tills authority to ‘‘biiKl” and "loose ” means power to give 
an authoritative ckcisioii as to what Chiistians ina}' do and 
may not do (Dalmaii, Words, jip 214, 216) , and this authority 
IS conniiitted to the disciples 111 general in Matt 18*® and in 
)ohn 20-^, which represents an application of the same 
authority with the iiti of baptism in vew ‘ whose soever 
sms yi forgive, they are foigiveii unto them , whose soever 
sins ye retain, tiny ait letained ” Baptism (see btlow) in 
the primitivi chureh was ‘ baptism unto ihe remission of 
sms," and the disciples are heie given the right to decide as 
to who shoultl bt admitteil to baptism and who should be 
refused It is important to observe that on the occasion 
described 111 John ao'® others weie ]iresent beside the 
Twelve, eg f lecip.is and liis unnamed friend (Luke 24®® ®® 
with the use of the woid ‘ disciples’ in John 20'“, cf its usc 
in John 4' etc ) 
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Expansion. According to the tradition preserved m 
Mdtt 13^^ (cf Mark 7*^), 10*, Jesus felt that His mission was 
spociaBy to the Jost sheep of the house of Israel. The Twelve 
were presumably all Jews, though two of them, Andrew 
and Philip, are known by names of Greek origin But in the 
teaching which Jesus gave there was nothing nationalist in 
the narrow sense On the contrary, it is obviously addressed 
to men and women as such and is plainly of universal applica- 
tion In the parable of the Good Samaritan, and the special 
commendation of the centurion, “ I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel " (Q — Matt 8*® , Luke 7"), we have 
striking illustrations of Christ’s appreciation of the good 
qualities of individuals belonging to nations against which 
the Jews themselves were specially prejudiced 

It IS not surprising then to find the earliest Chuich historian 
in Acts tracing the spread of the Gospel from Jerusalem 
and its environs to Samaria, Antioch, Asia Minor, Macedonia 
and Greece, and to Rome itself Proselytes as well as Jews 
by birth were converted on the day of Pentecost and Cornelius 
the uncircumcised centurion was discovered and baptiaed 
under the direct guidance of God The narrative of Acts is 
plainly incomplete Many of tlie adventures of Paul, the 
leading character in the second part of the book, are omitted 
(2 Cor 11** 2®) We ait not told what becanu of the Twelve 
vvi arc not told how tht (lO'.jiel llr^t reached Rome the 
great city of Alc.\andria, soon to become out of the leading 
centrts of Christianity, is hardly mentioned at all 

The historian (who may with conhdeiict be rtgarded as 
Luke, a travelling companion of St Paul’s and author of the 
third Gospel) places in the very centre of his volume an account 
(to some extent idealized ’) of .1 conference at Jerusalem at 
winch it was decided that Gentiles need not be required to 
submit to circumcision in order to join tlie Chuuh 

Wliat St Luke evidently hels his narrative shows is 
(1) that the natural course for the Jews, the course (lOd in- 
tended them to take, was to acccjit Jesus as the Clirist (the ' 
M(ssiali) and become Christians Most of tlu in actually 
took the unnatural course of not becoming ( hristians , 
but that did not alter the fact that the (. hristians are now the 
triK and dinct heirs and sutiissois to trod’s am i< nt |m ojile, 
Israel , (11) that such ]>rot<<tion as Roman law gave Judaism 
was now naturally and rightly bung given to ( hristianity 
(Acts ik'i ^ book closes with the picture of 

the chid ( hnstian missionary preaching and teaching in the 
capital city of the empire itself, "none foi bidding him." 
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The third Gospel and Acts together are an attempt to present 
Chnstianity to the educated Roman world Possibly 
Theophilus, as Streeter suggests {The Four Gospels, p 539), 
was Flavius Clemens, first cousin of the Emperor Domitian, 
put to death in a d 96 Domitilla, the wife of Clemens, was 
secretly an adherent of the Church, and Clemens himself 
would seem to have been at least an inquirer (ibtd p 535) 

Enemies without In Acts disturbances generally owe 
their origin to Jewish hostility, occasionally to mob violence 
Rome IS represented as the protector, upholding law and 
order. Liabihty to the death-penalty merely for being a 
Christian could not have come into existence earlier than 
Nero It had come into existence by the time 1 Peter was 
written (4'® *®) Str';etcr is probably right in dating this 
document about \ u 90 at Svinrna, when persecution was 
threatening . and the Apocalypse gives evidence of an out- 
break of persecution in Asia near the end of Domitian’s reign 
(a I) 90-95) The Epistle to the Hebrews, addressed most 
likely to Christians in Rome, also alludes to perserution m 
language which may be reminiscent of the persecution under 
Nero (lo®*® 13’) 

Enemies within The Conference at Jerusalem (Acts 15) 
decided against the Judaizers, who thought that Gentiles, in 
order to be ( liristians, should be circumcised and keep the 
Jewish Law They had been bitter opponents of St Paul’s, 
as the Epistle to the (lalatians shows To some extent they 
continued to dog his footsteps still (Phil 3® “ Col 2®^®) 
He had other enemies on the ojiposite w'lng of Libertinism 
(Gal — see J H Ropes, 1 he Singular Problem of the Epistle 

to the Galatians (cl [ M Creed in J T S , 1930, pp 421 ff ) 
— Rom b'®, cf I Pet 2'®) Theie were teachers too who 
exalted worldly wisdom at the expense of the simple pro- 
clamation of the Gosjiel (i Cor i, 2), and some who claimed 
to impart esoteric loie (Col 2* ‘®) And the Church included 
numbers of weaker bre tlircn who must not be made to stumble 
(i Cor 8‘®) in face of the maii\ problems of conscience that 
niiist of necessity aiise foi Christians sharing the life of pagan 
cities (of which the problem of meat offered to idols is a good 
example) Moreoiir, before long, unworthy presbyters made 
their appearance ( \cts 20"'*, i Pet 5' ^), and, of course, 
the party spuit (1 ( or i*-®) and the failure to live up to the 
Christian standaul ((lal 5'“, Phil 3'® , Col 3®-^®), which 

have marred the life of tin* Church all down the ages 

Missumarv Zeal One of the strong bonds which kept 
the various types of Christians from falling apart was 
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missionary zeal “ There was nowhere any break, because all 
were united m something that transcended any difference 
that IS to say in their loyalty to Jesus Christ and their desire 
to spread His Kingdom ’’ (C H Turner, Catholic and Apostolic, 
p 242) Thus without any serious split or division Christi- 
anity gradually took “ a form which could neither be under- 
stood in, nor directed from, a centre wholly alien to the culture 
of the great world ” like Jerusalem (Streeter, Lamb Anc 
Hist , XI p 272) 

Conditions m Jerusalem had, indeed, been peculiar from 
the first Christians continued to worship in the Temple 
(Acts 2^®) up to the great rebellion of a. D 66-70 which re- 
sulted in Its destruction Moreover, the Church in Jerusalem 
had an unusual number of poor to look, after, and, for a time 
at least, attempted a kind of communal life (Acts 4®^ 

St Paul took special pains to collect money for them 
(i Cor 16* , 2 Cor 8, 9) He evidently had an affectionate 

regard for the Jerusalem Church as the Mother Church 
The destruction of tlu city v\as naturally a great interrup- 
tion in the life of its Church, but even in tlie latter part of 
the second centurv there wen still Christians who looked to 
Jerusalem as the ci ntieof ('Iiristciiclom {( lemenhne Homtltes) 

2 Ritls \\d Worship 

Baptism The nti of .idmission to numbirslup of the 
Church was Baplnm, tin lailust n fin nets to which in the 
New Testament occur of course in St Paul's rfusth s St 
Paul has in view the admission of adult uistiiKtid believers 

(cf Acts iq* I'oi tliiin to b< bapti/cd means to lx made 

to drink of the one Spirit " by oni Sjnrit, lx we Jiws or 
Greeks, slaves or free niiii, wi have in baptism all belli 
merged 111 out bod}- and all imbilx d oni Sjiirit ' (i (or 12*® 
— W Ci Rutherford) 

'1 he plunge bemath the watir suggests death — death to 
the old ])re-Cluistian rnaniii r of living " (.111 it lx that you 
are ignorant that all of us, who in bajitisrn have bun united I 
with Christ, have in b.qilisni jiartaken 111 His death In 
our bajitisin we wi u nidi i el laid m the giave with Hun, 

partaking in Hi-, (hath, that, as ( hrist was raised from the 

dead by a manifestation of His Father’s glorv, so w'e also 
may ngulati 0111 conduct by a n< w pnncijile, lift If we have 
come to shall in oiu iiaturi with linn by jiarticijiation 111 
the manni r of Ilis death, it cannot but be that we sh.all share 
therein by ]),irti( ijiation in the manner of His lesuirection , 
knowing, as we do know, th.it our former self w.is for this end 
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crucified with Him that our sinful self should be so reduced 
to impotence that we should no longer be in subjection to 
our sm A man who has died to his sin is delivered from 
his sin and made righteous If wc have died with Christ, 
we believe that wc shall also live with Him, being assured 
that Christ raised from the dead never dies again, that death 
never again has authority over Him The death which He 
died, He died for sin once for all , the life which He lives. He 
lives to God So also must you conclude yourselves to be 
dead but alive to God with Christ Jesus ” (Rom — 
W G Rutherford) 

Those who are baptized into the name of Jesus (i Cor i“) 
belong to Him Baptism is baptism into Christ, t e into 
union with Him, and, so marks tin beginning of a new life — 
■' in Him ” In Christ the Christian is a new creature 
(2 Cor 5”) 3 ^"*^ 1 ’^'' former sins no longer count against him 
I Cor 6 ^’ — “ but }\ Win washed, but ye were sanctified, but 
ye were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
in the Spirit of oui God "—must r< fer to baptism and the gift 
of the bjiirit associated with it Perhaps " in the name of 
the Lord Jesus ( hnst ” is thi baptismal formula 

Very similai ideas appear in Acts, eg Acts 2^'*, “Repent 
ye, and bo baptized every oin of joii in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of \our sms , and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit ’’ 

The fact that thi Hoi' Spirit hail him received was 
expected to mamfist itsilf in soiiii unmistakiable way, eg 
by ecstatic utteranci (Acts iid®, 19®) It is not surprising 
that such manifestations did not always follow the rite of 
baptism, c g at Samaria (Acts N'®) Here the laying on of 
hands with ]ira\ei is usid by Petir and John to supplement 
the other rite, and " thev received the Holy Ghost ’’ 

We gather, nukid, that b\ the dati when Acts was 
written it had bei oini customarv lor baptism into the name 
wuth water to bi followed by the laying on of hands with 
jirayer, almost as two jiarts of one initiatory rite (Acts 19® ®) 
llie writer, howivii, cleaily recognizes that the gift of the 
Holy Ghost Is not tied to any rite In lo”" , for instance, 
Cornelius and his friends receive the Sjiirit while Peter is 
sjieaking and thin are baptized — ‘Can any man forbid 
water, that tliesi slioiild not be b.ijiti/ed, which have received 
the Holy Spirit as well as we ' It must be added that 111 
Justin Martyr’s account of baptism ( Ipol 1 bi, 65) there is 
no mention of the laying on of hands, nor is it mentioned in 
the short account in tin Didache 
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In I Cor St Paul speaks of baptizing in such a 

way as to imply that he did not attach any great importance 
to the outward act “ Chnst sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel the word of the Cross unto us 
which are being saved is the power of God ” Similarly, 
in I Pet 3^1 the emphasis is removed from the mere lustra- 
tion of the body to “ the answer of a good conscience toward 
God ” 

As to the oiigin of baptism we have no piecise information 
According to later tradition Jesus Himself did not baptize, 
though His disciples did (John 4^) Very likely in this they 
were following the example of John the Baptist " Baptism 
of converts as a ceremonial preliminary was a Jewish custom 
and was not legarded as having a spcramental efficacy” 
(New, op at p 135) 

Matt 28^“ — " Go yc thciofore, and teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost ” — belongs, of course, to the latest strata of 
that Gospel The same baptismal formula appears in the 
Didaclie (7), and m Justin Martyr {Apol 1 61), and no doubt 
it won Its way fast 

The New Testament contains no clear instance of infant 
baptism When the Pliiliiipian gaoler was baptized ” with 
all his household ” the household would mean dependents 
and slaves rather than babes It is arguable that bt Paul 
(i Cor 7^*) thought that the children of Christian jiarents did 
not need to be baptizetl Still, tlu practice of infant baptism 
probably dates bath to the apostolic age Polvtarp must 
have been baptizul 111 infancy, and Justin Martyr refers to 
men who ” had been made disciphs from childhood " Infant 
baptism, however, did not become universal until much 
later Tertullian objects to the practice Even in the fourth 
century as pious a inotlu r as Moniiica did not feel bound to 
baptize her children m infancy (sec Gwatkin, Larly Church 
Htitory, 1 p 250) 

Worship Staitmg again with St Paul's epistles, we find ^ 
( hnstians being txhoi ted to " pray without ceasing and 
in everything give tlianks ” (i Thess 5*’ >») Also they are 
not to dfspise jiroplu syings [ibid 20) and this letter is to 
be read to all the iirithrcn at Thtssalomca (ibid 27) Chris- 
tians must furtlur study the Old Testament Scriptures 
(Rom 15^) (iroups of Christians used to meet m the house 
of one of then number The church in the house of Pnsca 
and Aquda and perhaps two other house-churches are referred 
to in Rom ib In 1 1 01 ^c have a short description of 
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the gathenng of a local church Every one (v. 26) can take 
part in the meeting one may have a psalm to sing, another 
a teaching to impart , another may offer an ecstatic utter- 
ance, another the interpretation of such an utterance, another 
may wish to communicate a revelation It is evident that 
at that time (about a d 55) at Corinth such meetings were 
marked by great exuberance and women wished to speak 
as well as men The whole congregation felt itself swept 
away by a spiritual influence which they took to be the 
influence of the Spirit of Jesus Some were recognized as 
being more deeply and constantly inspired than the rest 
1 hese were spoken of as prophets , and there were numbers 
of prophets m the congregation at Coniith The claims of 
such men were ugchallenged “ We received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God , that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us by God 
Which things also we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth , companng spiritual 
things with spiritual Now the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God for they are foolishness unto 
him , and he cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
judged But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, and he 
himself IS judged of no man ” (i for 

By the time St Paul wrote, the situation, indeed, was 
getting out of hand, and St Paul made a great effort to reduce 
the proceedings to order “ God is not a God of confusion, 
but of peace , as in all the churches of the saints Let 

all things be done decently and in order” (14^’’ The 
women are to keep silence in the churches (v ’’*) — though 
St Paul’s actual argument on this point is no longer 
convincing 

Reduced to order, such a meeting as that described in this 
passage, with the inclusion of readings from the Old Testament 
and occasionally of a letter from some leader like St Paul 
himself (Col 4'“), would be, gemerally speaking, on the lines 
of a service' in a Jewish synagogue, with the congregation 
responding Amen to the prayers and thanksgivings (i Cor 14^®) 
The chief difference would be that the atmosphere would be 
fleer and that more speakers would take part Moreover, 
the services were marked by overflowing joyfulness, finding 
expression 111 jisalnis and hymns and spiritual songs (Eph 
S'“), both old and new They w^ere also permeated by 
a deep sense of fellow'ship of men and women w'lth one 
another “ in Christ ” It must be remembered that at first 
the Sacred Scriptures of the Church were simply the Old 
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Testament, and as few Christians would be rich enough to 
possess a copy even of a part of the Old Testament, their 
only opportunity of studying it was when they heard it read 
and expounded in Christian assemblies 

During the earliest period the persons of most importance 
in these Christian gatherings would be the prophet and the 
teacher (Acts 13*), particularly the former The passage 
quoted above (i Cor 2'®) almost places the prophet above 
criticism Soon the Church was driven to a more critical 
view " Beloved, behove not every spirit, but prove the spirits 
whether they are of God because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world ” (1 John 4*, cf Didache, ii) Gradually 
prophet and teacher were eclipsed by presbyter -bishop 
and deacon The Didache, as has already been mentioned, 
marks the transition “ Appoint for yourselves, therefore, 
bishops and deacons despise them not, for they are your 
honourable men along with prophets and teachers” (Didache, 
15) Gradually the services took a mon settled form, even 
the scats being arranged in recognized order, not without 
regard for precedence (Jas 2* ■*) 

In addition to sucli services at regular intervals, there 
were special gatherings on special occasions or for special 
purposes Thus, for instance, at Antioch \vhen it was decided 
that Barnabas and 'saul should be sent out on missionary 
work “when they had fasted and jirayi d and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away ” (Acts 1 5') Or, 
again, St Paul directs that tlu' Church at t onnth should 
assemble for the i xcommuiiication of a man Iniiig in llagrant 
immorality (i Cor 5^ 

Acts, especially, eniphasi/i s what Streeter calls (f amb 
Anc Hist , xi p 2bf)) ‘ eomniunal s])irit-])oss( ssion ” expen- 
enced in meetings for prajer (Acts 4”, 13^, cf 15-", i()“), and 
” the habitual submission of all problems, individual and 
communal, to the direction of tin Holy Spirit ’ 

Ihe Lord's Supper Hi subs sirvicis of the type we have 
hern i onsidering, tin Christians from the hrst ga\e a pro- 
minent jilaci to a common meal of a religious character 
Here again it is St Paul who gives us our ( arlu st evidence 
St Paul rehrs to it as ” the Lord's Supper,” 1 c a meal in 
honour of Jisus At Corinth it was a rial mtal, as the word 
deipnon, "supper,” suggests, wluu jKojik ate heartily and 
might drink even too much Such abuse had indeed actually 
occurred, and that was why St Paul referred to the subject 
In his viiw it should not be a hunger- satisfying meal 
(i Cor ii^- ■'*), but a religious meal He had delivered to 
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them, he said, that which he had received (cf 15®) of the 
Lord (apo, wot para, suggests “through others, ultimately 
from the Lord ”), " how that the Lord Jesus in the night 
in which he was betrayed took bread and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and said. This is my body which 
IS for you this do in remembrance of me In like manner 
also the cup, after supper, saying. This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood this do, as oft as yo drink it, in remembrance 
of me As often as you eat of this bread and drink of this 
cup, you rehearse the Lord’s death— until he come ’’ 

From this passage we certainly gather that when St Paul 
presided at the Lord’s supper at Corinth, his first aim was to 
fulfil the Lord s injunction, “ I^o this 111 remembrance of 
me’’ Do what ^ ''.fake a loaf of bread, give thanks, 
break it, and eat it as representing my body, given for you ’’ — 
is that what St Paul did Did lie simply take a loaf, give 
thanks, break it, and distribute jiortions to those present, 
telling them that tiu loaf representeel ( hrist’s body given 
for them and thiy were to eat it in remembrance of Him ? 
And similarly witli the Cup '' In what words did he give 
thanks ^ Did they at all resemble those provided in the 
Didache (9) “ But with regard to thi fiiving-of-thanks, 

give thanks after this manner First, with regard to the 
(up, ' \V’< givi thanks to 1 he*e, our Fatlier, for the holy 
vine of I hy' child David, which 1 hou hast made known to us 
through Tliy child [isus, eei Ihci be glory lor ever’ But 
with regard to tlu' brokt n bread, ‘We give thanks 
to Ihec, our Fatlui, for the life and knowleelge which Thou 
hast made known to us through Thy child Jesus , to Thee 
be glory for ivir A-, this bioken bread was scattered upon 
the mountains and gathered together became one, so let 
1 hy ( liiirch be g.itherul together from the ends of the earth 
into Thy kingdom, lor rimu i^ the glory and the power 
through Jisiis ( hriit for (wer ' “ 

Did St Paul iiM woreis m any wa.y resembling these ^ 
If so, did he distribute tin jxirtions of bread and administer 
the cup without ><i\ing anything further especially if as in 
the Didache (10) tlu re was a further thanksgiving said after 
all had partaken •' ' Hut, after being filled, give thanks 

thus We give thanks to I'liie, Holy Father, for Thy holy 
Name, which I hou hast caused to dwell m our hearts, and 
for the kiiowledgi and faith and immortality which Thou 
hast made- known to us by Jesus Thy Cliilel , to Thee be glory 
for ever Ihou, O \lmighty Ruler, eliilst create all things 
for riiy Name s sake , I'liou gavest men food and drink for 
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enjoyment that they might give thanks to Thee, but us Thou 
blessedst with spintual food, dnnk, and eternal life through 
Thy Child Before all things we give thanks to Thee that 
Thou art mighty , to Thee be glory for ever. Remember, 
O Lord, Thy Church to deliver her from all evil and to perfect 
her in Thy love, and gather her together from the four winds, 
her the sanctified, into Thy kingdom which Thou preparedst 
for her , for Thine is the power and the glory for ever Let 
grace come, and let this world pass away Hosanna to the 
God of David If any one be holy let him come, if any one 
be not holy let him repent Maranatha Amen ” 

This seems hardly sufficient as a rehearsing of the Lord's 
death Did St Paul make sure of a proper rehearsal by 
bnefly telling, on each occasion, the story of the Last Supper 
as he does here ^ — suiting his actions to the words ? 

To such questions we can give no certain answers, but 
we may be sure that somehow St Paul made it clear that 
the whole point of the Lord’s Supper was the rehearsal of the 
Lord's death and the remembrance of Him He regards it 
as a most solemn memorial, and any lack of seriousness or 
reverence will bnng swnft judgement upon the offender 

” Wlierefore every one who shall eat of the bread, or dnnk 
of the cup of the Lord as if to do so were an act not differing 
from any other, shall be held responsible in respect of the 
body and the blood of the I ord Let a man scrutim/e his 
own motives, and then, not bifore, let him eat his peirtion 
of the loaf and dnnk from the cup For he who I'ats and 
drinks, eats and drinks judgement against himself, if the body 
he discern not This i> th<‘ reason why many among you 
are ill and infirm, and v\hv quite a number have died 

Some commentators press this passage to mean that St 
Paul identified the aetiial particles of bread with the literal 
body of Christ But if there was anything of the Jew left 
in St Paul tills IS a most unlikely interpretation Moreover, 
his mystical and darting thought had certainly discovered 
another association of ideas Later on in this sann epistle ' 
lie says to the ( orinthians (12^’), " \ e are the body of ( hrist " . 
and ear'ier (10'® '') he had airtady brought that conception 
into connexion with the Lord's SupjKr " The cup of filessing 
which we bless, is it not that whereby we have communion 
with each other in the blood of Christ ^ The loaf which we 
break, is it not that when by we have cominiinion w'lth each 
other 111 the body of (dirist •> 'set mg that wt* who ari> many, 
are one loaf, one body for we all partake of the one loaf " 
(Seek C Burkitt, Fm/oois/ Sfliri/icc ) 
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But how IS the Lord’s Supper of i Connthians related to 
“ the breaking of the bread ” m the Lucan writings (Luke 24®® , 
Acts 2** **, 20’) 5 From the last of these passages wc infer 
that it was the custom to gather on the first day of the week 
“ to break bread ’ I his particular gathcnng was held in 
the evening, and Paul’s discourse wa-> so long that it was 
not until after midnight that he actually broke the bread 
We may be sure that he made it the occasion of a rehearsal 
of the Lord s death But was there this special reference 
to the Lord s death on every occasion when, according to 
Acts, the bread was broken ^ In particular the language of 
Acts 2** — " Day by day, continuing steadfastly with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking broad at home, they did 
take their food with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God and having favour with all the people ’’—does not 
naturally point to such .1 conclusion There is, moreover, a 
■ great deal to be said for the view advocated by Blass, Well- 
hausen, E Meyer, and otlur scholars, that the original text 
of Luke 22 did not include verses iq and 20 as printi'd m our 
Englisli vfrsion— that is to say. did not include any account 
of tlie institution of the Lord’s Supper In tliat case it 
becomes still easier to n gard " the breaking of bread ’’ as a 
fi lloiAslup-meal, and to suppose that such fellowship-meals 
were a regular featuii of Christ 's intercourse with His disciples 
(Liiki c)'*- cf tlu (oinmou meal among the lissencs) and 
wert continued in the laily < iiurch On this tluor^' it would 
only he on some occ asions and not on all that theie would 
be a rehearsal of tin I oid’s di.ith Even without that there 
might be a mnuI si nsi of tlu Lord's pn sence (Matt 18-") 
But very soon, 01 inn from the iir^t, this rehearsal may 
have been mcludid in tlu bnaking of the bread” on the 
fiist (lav of tlu w( ( k 

Anotliir (jiustioii .iii^s Did the ( hristians alvays have 
wine at then {ominon meal-' It may not be altogether 
faiKifiil to s( I in tlu 1 \a< t wording of the phrase ” Do this, 
as oftin .IS \e dunk it, in n nu inbr.inre of me ' an indiration 
that wine was not pio\ ukd at e\a r\ common meal Jewish 
custom might suggi st llie proM-'ion of wane at least on the 
first day of the week , and it ma\ be that it was on the first 
day of the wick wluai wim was provided that " the breaking 
of the bread” rigid. uU found its dimax lo the rehearsal of the 
Lord’s death 

A furllier (piestion cannot be evaded can the words 
" this do in rememliiance of me this do, as olt as ye 

drink it, m remembrance of me ” be regarded as tpsissima 
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verba of Jesus ^ They are not in the original text of any 
of the gospels If they were not actually uttered by 
Jesus Himself, how came they to be attributed to Him ^ Have 
we here an instance of words spoken “ in the spirit ” by 
some Chnstian prophet in the name of the Lord ^ In moments 
of inspiration Christian prophets seem to have had complete 
assurance — “ we have the mind of Christ ” (i Cor 2 **) The 
Odes of Solomon contain remarkable examples of the utter- 
ances of a Christian prophet-poet who in moments of ecstasy 
seems to feel that he is simply opening his mouth for Christ 
to speak through him 

Wliat then did Jesus actually do and say " m the night 
in which he was betrayed” ? There would seem to be two 
mam streams of tradition, one that gf Mark and Paul, and 
the other that of the ” Western " text of Luke which receives 
some support from the Didache and from i Cor lo’* 

St Mark’s narrative is as follows, “ And as they were 
eating, he took bread, and when he had blessed, he brake it, 
and gave to them, and said. Take ye this is my body And 
he took a cup, and when he had given thanks, lie gave to them 
and they all drank of it And he said unto them, This is 
my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many Verily 
I say unto you, I will no more drink of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God ” 

The Western text of St Luke reads thus ” And he said 
unto them. With desire I have desired to eat tins passover 
with you before I suffer for I say unto you, 1 will not eat 
it, until it be fulhllcd m the Kingdom of God And he receivi d 
a cup, and when he had given thanks, hi said. Like this, 
and divide it among yourselves for I say unto you, I will 
not dnnk from henceforth of the fruit of the vine until the 
Kingdom of God shall come And he took bread and when 
he had given thanks, he braki it, and gave it to them, saying. 
This is my body But behold, the hand of him that 
betrayeth me 

The evidence at our disposal being so fragmentary, it is 
natural to ask which is the simplest reconstruction of the 
narrative which will give the account both most probable in 
itself and also most likely to have given rise to the other 
accounts It will be noted that according to the Western 
text of St Luke the cup is a preliminary and is not connected 
with the idea of blood The "rehearsal of death” is thus 
confined to the bn ad broki ii and the words "This is my 
body ” Thus the difhciilty to which Klausner refers would 
be removed — " Ihe drinking of blood, even if it was meant 
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symbolically, could only have aroused horror m the minds 
of such simple Gahlsean Jews ” {Jesus of Nazareth, E T , 
p 329) If the idea of the wine as representing blood was 
introduced at a later stage, the thought being of "the blood of 
the covenant,” the difficulty at that stage would not have 
been so acute 

Further, m St Paul's account, the words " after supper ” 
may 'suggest the deliberate correction of another account in 
which a different use of an earlier cup was described 

This is not the place to discuss the arguments in detail, 
but there is much to be said for the view that the Western 
text of Luke gives us the story which takes us nearest to the 
actual events and the story which most easily wQuld have 
given rise by natural jnodification to the others It must be 
admitted, however, tliat the evidence is inconclusive 

By far the best attested Words of Institution are the four 
" This is my body ” Although th<‘ Last Supper was not the 
actual passover meal, passover associations by behind it 
Must not Jesus have been thinking of the bodies of the lambs 
which would the next day be left lifeless m the Temple as 
He broke the loaf and said “ ('I his is what is ^o be done to 
me) — this IS my body '' If so, whatever modification of 
detail may have been introduced by his time or by him into 
the remembrancing, St Paul has preserved the heart of the 
matter when he writes ' Our passover Iamb has been s.icrihced, 
namely, Chnst ' (i Cor 5*) 

A further question must now be considered Do the Christian 
rites as described in the Ntw festament show any sign of 
the influence of the so-called Mvsteiy Religions ? Judging 
from St Paul's attitudi- to paganism in general (i Cor 8* 
10-® we should expect him to regard the Mystene as 
mere" trickery and buftoonerv,” just as his older contemporary 
Philo of Alexandria did [De Spec Leg i {12), 319) ” Christi- 

anity is in its main features a contiiiuation of Judaism There 
Is no real parallel to be traced between the vague and fleeting 
forms of pagan mvth and the historic story of the Christian 
redemption 1 here is no adequate evidence for the notion 

that there was in the pagan Mysteries anything at all parallel 
to the Christian Eucharist" (Percy Gardner, "The Pagan 
Mysteries," Modern Churchman, Oct 1926, pp 318, 322) 
When St Paul is speaking of ' the tab’e of demons " (i Cor 
10“'), Ik is not refemng <0 pagan Mystery cults, but 
to feasts in honour of the deities, or demons as he calls them, 
who were worshipped at Corinth, that is, the deities of the 
public cult, of winch Christians might be invited to partake 
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(Percy Gardner, ibid . cf "the table of the Lord Serapis," 
Ox Pap no, 523) 

At the same time there is evidence that the influence of 
the Mysteries was hovering on the fringes of the Church 
Thus in Col 2*® St Paul, in warning his readers against a 
certain type of teacher, quotes the phrase " walking on things 
which he has seen " This seems to be a phrase from a Mystery 
Religion, for Ramsay discovered two tablets in a Greek temple 
m Asia Minor containing the sentences " I have seen I 
have walked ” i e "I have looked upon the sacred drama 
I have entered upon the mystic way of life ” {AthencBum, 
25th Jan 1913) In another passage St Paul himself makes 
an allegorical use of the Old Testament to warn the Corin- 
thians that the eating of " spiritual meat ’’ and the drinking 
of " spintual drink ” do not necessarily give spiritual life 
(i Cor io*‘'“) Before the middle of the next century the 
Mystery cults had made a distinct mark upon the Church 
Thus Ignatius speaks of " breaking one bread, which is the 
medicine of immortality and the antidote that we should 
not die but live for ever in Jesus Chnst ” (Eph 20) 

Developments, however, came very slowly, and it is not 
at all a far cry from the services as described by St Paul to 
the Sunday morning service at Rome about A i) 150 as de- 
senbed by Justin Martyr (Apol 1 65-67) Witli Justin's 
account this chapter may now conclude After describing 
a baptism he goes on ‘‘ But after having thus washed him 
that is persuaded and has given Ins assent, we bring him 
to where the brethren as they are called are gathered together, 
to make earnest prajers in common for ourselves and for the 
newly enlightened, <md for all others everywhere, that we 
may be counted worthy after we have learni'd the truth, by 
our works also to be found right livers and keepers of the 
commandments, that we may be saved w'lth tin t ternal 
salvation We salute each other with a kiss when our prayers 
are ended Afterwards is brought to the president of the^ 
brethren bread and a cup of water and wane , and he takes 
it and offers up praise aiicl glory to tlie Father of tlie universe 
through the name of the bon and the Holy Spirit, and gives 
thanks at length, that wc have received these favours from 
Him , and at the end of Ins prayers and thanksgiving the 
whole people present responds, saying Amen Now the 
word Amen in the Hebrew language signifies So be it Then 
after the prtsideiit has given thanks and all the people have 
responded, the deacons as we call them allow every one of 
those present to partake of the bread and wine and w'atcr 
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for which thanks have been given , and for those absent 
they take away a portion 

" And this food is caJled by us Eucharist, and it is not 
lawful for any man to partake of it unless he believes our 
teaching to be true, and has been washed with the washing 
which IS for the forgiveness of sins and unto a new birth, 
and IS so living as Christ commanded For not as common 
bread and common drink do we receive these , but as Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, being made flesh through the word of God, 
took both flesh and blood for our salvation, so also were we 
taught that the food for which thanks are given by the word 
of prayer that comes from Him — food by which blood and 
flesh by assimilation are nourished — is both flesh and blood 
of that Jesus who wjis made flesh For the apostles in the 
memoirs which they composed, which are called Gospels, 
declared that Jesus commanded them to do as follows He 
took bread and gave thanks and said. This do in remembrance 
of nn , this is my body , and in like manner He took the cup, 
and after He had given thanks said, This is my Mood, and 
gave of it only to them Which the evil demons imitated, 
commanding it to be done also in the mysteries of Mithras , 
for that bread and a cup of water are set forth vith certain 
formula; in the cer<.monial of initiation, you either know or 
can learn 

" But we afterwards henceforward continually put each 
other in mind of tliesc thing., and those of us who are wealthy 
lulj) all that an in want, and wc always remain together 
And for all things that we eat we bless the Maker of all through 
His Son fesus vhrist, and througli the Holy Spirit And 
on the so-called day of the Sun there is a meeting of all of us 
who live 111 ritn‘s or in the country, and the memoirs of the 
Apostles or the w ritings of the prophets are read, as long as 
time allows 'Ihen when the reader has ceased, the president 
gives by wind of mouth his admonition and exhortation to 
follow these excelliiit things Afterwaids we all rise at once 
and offer jirayi rs , and as 1 said, when we have ceased to 
pray, bri'ad is bioiiglit and wine and w'ater, and the president 
likewise otters up jirayers and thanksgivings to the best of 
his power, and the people responds with its Amen Then 
follows the distribution to each and the partaking of that 
for which thanks were given , and to them that are absent 
a portion is sent by tlic hand of the deacons Of those that 
are well-to-do and willing, every one gives what he will accord- 
ing to his own purpose, and the collection is deposited with 
the president, and he it is that succours orphans and widows. 
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and those that are in want through sickness or any other 
cause, and those that are in bonds, and the strangers that 
arc sojourning, and in short he has the care of aJI that are 
in need ” 
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THE CALENDAR 

For the purpose of measuring time we may use natural divisions 
(day, lunar montli, year) or artificial (minute, hour, week, 
calendar month) The difficulties of time-measurement arise 
from the incommensurability of the natural periods The 
lunar month is not a whole number of days, but rather more 
than 29i , the year is not a whole number of days, but rather 
less than 3^5i ■ number of lunar months m a year is rather 
less than 12 37 

The natural unit is the day In the earliest parts of the 
Bible this usually means the period from sunrise to sunset, the 
period of dayliglit, as distinguished from night The day is 
roughly divided into periods daybreak, midday, afternoon, 
evening , but there is no ex<ict division into hours The night 
IS divided into three watches (Lam 2‘* , Judg 7'® , Ex iiS 
14** • I bam ii“) In the post-exilic period the Jews adopted 
the Babylonian system of reckoning the civil day from sunset to 
sunset In the New Testament and Talmud we find the division 
of the day into temporal hours In this system, probably 
borrowed from the Babylonian, the period from sunrise to sunset 
IS divukd into twi Ive equal parts , and the “ hour ” may vary 
from 49 to 71 minutes accord.ng to the time of the year A 
similar division is in use for the iiight (Acts 23-’) In the New 
Testament the Roman division of the night into four watches 
IS found (Mark 6*", 13^''), though the older Jewish three-watch 
system seems to survive in Luke la-** (Q) 

F'or the marking of longer periods recourse was had at first 
to thg recurrent phenoimiia of the agricultural year The so- 
called Cakiidar-iiisciiption of Gezer (Diivcr, Notes on Samuel, 
pp vii f ) begins with “the month of ingathciing” and ends 
with “ the month of summer-fruits” , and the oldest month- 
names in the Old restament (Abib, Ziw, Ethanim, and Bui) are 
probably to be explained agriculturally In the exilic penod 
the Jews became acquainted with the Babylonian calendar of 
twelve months, whose beginnings were fixed by observation 
of the lunar crescent Now 12 lunar months =354 days, so 
that the year of 12 lunar months is short of the solar year by 
Hi days This was met by repeating a month from time to 
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tune, and so the months were kept in the same season of the 
year The Babylonian calendar was already in use m the 
Jewish Colony at Elephantine in the fifth century B c The 
names of the months are Nisan ( =Abib = March- April), 
lyyar (=ZIw=Apnl-May), Slwan (= May- June), Tammuz 
f = June- July), Ab (=July-Aug), Elul (=Aug-Sept), Tishri 
( = Ethanim = Sept -Oct ) , Marcheshwan (=Bul=Oct-Nov), 
Kislew (=Nov-Dec), Tebeth (= Dec -Jan), Shebat (=Jan- 
Feb), Adar (=Feb -March) When an extra month was 
required, Adar was repeated 

In this calendar the year begins m the spring, whereas the 
old Hebrew calendar put the New Y*ear in the autumn It 
seems that the division of the year into two parts, with new 
beginnings at i Nisan and i Tishri goes hack to the Sumerian 
origins of the system At the beginning of the Christian era 
the Jews observed both days, i Nisan as the beginning of the 
ecclesiastical year and i Tishri as the beginning of the civil 
year (Josephus, I lu 3, §81, cf Mishnah, Roih Hashanah, 
1 i) The later Jewish calendar, still in use, reckons from 
I Tishri 

The week is an artificial unit of time whose origin still 
presents problems The nearest analogy is the Assyrian 
system promulgated by Ashurbanipal m the seventh century 
B c , ordaining as days of rest the jtli, 14th, 19th, 21st and 28th 
of each month The 19th was a kind of dies nefastus If it be 
put on one side we have the seven-day week But the weeks 
do not go on continuously There is a break of one or two days 
at the end of the fourth week, so that the beginning of next 
month may coincide with the first day of a new week In the 
Biblical system this rule is 110 longei observed , the weeks 
continue in a regular cycle without regard to the new moon, 
and the first day of the month may fall on any day of the 
week Equally the seventh day of the week, the day of rest, 
may fall on any day of the month 

This rest-day, the Sabbath, is, along with circumcision, a 
fundamental observance in Judaism Its origin presents 
difficult problems In Babylonian the 15th of the month is 
called shapattu or shabattii , but it is not a day of rest In 
Babylonia there is the interdiction of work on the seventh 
day, but the seventh day is not called Sabbath In the Old 
Testament the two things have somehow been combined, and 
the name shahattu transferred to the weekly day of rest How 
this happened is a mystery It is to be noted that the Sabbath 
is a whole day running from sunset on Friday to sunset on 
Saturday 
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The year is marked by the recurrence of the annual festivals 
The festal calendar in Lev 23 gives the following, in addition 
to the Sabbath 


Passover on Nisan 14 

Ma^sdth (unleavened bread), Nisan i; (-21) 

Firstfruits (Pentecost or Feast of Weeks), 50 days after the 
Sabbath in Nisvn 15-21, t e on a day m the first week of 
Siwan 

Day of Remembrance (New Year's Uay), fishrl i 
Day of Atonement, Tishri 10 

Feast of Booths (rabernacles), TishrJ 15-21 and 22 (Eighth 
Day) • 

At a later date otlier feasts and fasts are added, so that 
wc get the following calendar (Thackeray, The Septuagint 
and Jewish Worship, p 137) 


Nisan i 

14-21 

Siwan e 6 
lammuz 17 
Ab 9 
Elul I 
Tishri I 

.. 3 

.. 10 

„ iS-22 

Kislew 25 to I 
lebeth 2 I 
lebeth 10 
Adar 14-15 


Ficcle->iastical New Year 

Feast of Passover and unleavened bread (Massoth) 
)‘>ast of Weeks (Pentecost) 

Fast (Babylonian capture of Jerusalerr ) 

Fast (Burning of the Temple ) 

New Year for tithes 

Civil New Year (Rosh ha-Shanah ) 

I ast of Gedaliah 

Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur ) 

1 cast of Tabernacles (Sukkoth) and Eighth Day 

Feast of Dedication (Hanukkah ) 

Fast (Begiiining of Babylonian siege of Jerusalem ) 
Feast of Punm 


In addition to the fasts in the calendar additional public 
fasts could be decreed by the authorities in any time of national 
distress or danger , and among tiie Pharisees there grew up 
the practice of regular piivate fasts twice a week (on Mondays 
and Thursdays) t f Luke 18'^ 

The sabbatical >’ear, m which no agncultural work was 
permitted and the land lay fallow, was observed every seventh 
year in the post-exilic period (see Lev 25I'’ , i Macc G*” , 

Jos Ani XIV \vi 2 and cf Lev , Ex 21^® , 23'®® , 

Deut. ) The sabbatical year ran from autumn (i Tishri) 
to autumn There is evidence that it was observed in 164—3 B c 
38-37 B c , and A u 68-69 From these fixed points it is easy 
to calculate the intervening sabbatical years The year of 
jubilee (Lev 25®®®, 27^’-“®, Num 36*) should be observed 
after every seventh sabbatical year, i e every fiftieth year 
It appears to have been calculated but not observed 
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Chronology 

The simplest method of dating an event is by placing it 
before or after another the prophetic ministry of Amos is 
dated " two years before the earthquake,” and doubtless the 
earthquake was a well-remembered event when the note of 
time was written More convenient points of reference are 
provided by the regnal years of kings The chronology of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah is set out in this way J^ehoram 
became King of Israel in the eighteentk year of Jehoshaphat of 
Judah, and he reigned twelve years (2 Kings 3') , in Jehoram's 
eleventh year Ahaziah became King of Judah (2 Kings 9®*), 
and so on From such data as these a relative chionology can 
be constructed, showing the order of events in the penod and 
the intervals between them An absolute chronology is 
obtained when we are able to measure the interval between the 
present time and these dated events in the past For this 
purpose a hxed point of reference is required from which there 
may be continuous reckoning by years The oldest system of 
this kind is the Seleucid era, whose epoch is ist Octolier 31a b c 
(in Babylonia probably i NIsan 311 Bc to fit the Babylonian 
New Year) Given a date in the Seleucid era it is a simple 
matter to reduce it to a date b c or a D For the earlier times 
fixed points can be obtained where astronomical events have 
been recorded, c g the eclipse of the sun in the reign of Ashur- 
dan in of Assyria, which is calculated as having happened on 
15th June 763 B t With the help of such data it is jiossible to 
construct a chronological table, in which some dates may bc 
regarded as fairly certain, others as probably correct within 
a few years, others as still uncertain It is, for example, still a 
matter of debate whether the Israelite entry into I’alestinc is 
to be dated c 1400 B c or c 1185 B c , or divided between the 
two dates (For a survey of recent discussion see H H 
Rowley’s article in tlu' lUdUtin vf the John Ryltiiids l.tbratv, 
xxii (1938), 243 290 ) In the tollowing table only the more 
imiKjrtant dati s are given, for more detaiUd tables and 
synchronisms reference may be made to the Cambridge 
Ancient History, or to Oesterley and Robinson's History of 
Israel 


I' e 

c I2CX) Philistine entry into I’alestinc 

I’enod of the judges 

c 1025 Saul 

c 1010 David 
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B C 

c 974 Solomon 

c 937 Break-up of Solomon’s kingdom 

IThe Old Testament fixes the relative chronology 
ot tne subsequent yienod bv giving tbe length oi each 
king's TCign, and the year ol his accession in terms 
of the regnal years of his neighbour Here length 
of reign is given in brackets after the name and 
accession \ear in rom.in numerals] 



JUDMf 

Israel 


Rehoboain (i7\ 

Jeroboam 1 (22) 


Abijam • 

XVIII 


Asa (41) 

XX 


II 

Naddb (2) 


ui 

Baasha (24) 


\XVl 

Elali (2) 


XXVIl 

Zimn, Jibiii 

c 887-6 

XX\1 

<'>mri (i j) 

c 876 

\\\\ III 

\liah {22) 


Jehoshaphat 

IV 

Prophetic ministries oi 
Elijah and Micaiah ben 
] mlnh 

811 

Battle of Karkar 



X\ li 

Vhar.ali (i) 


x\ (II ( j Kin^s 4*) 

jf. horam ( 1 2) 

r 850 

(omiMiMtion of J K(\olt 0 

f Niesha of Moah 


Jehordn\ 

Y 


Ahaziah ( 1 ) 

Fropht;tiL luinibtrv oi Llisha 

^11 

84 I 

^thali.ih 

Jelin (hv re\ olution) 

Jvhu pa\s tnliute to \ss\nd 


Jehoash 

\ 11 


will 

Jt lio ilid/ ( 17) 

Sos 

Damask VIS In \(Ui(! 

\irdu ni t)f \.ss\ rid 

\\\\ II 

jrhtidsh (If)) 

X(-K 3 -7 

C (imjxisiiion «if V. 



AniJziali (jo) 

11 

c 7S^ 

\7ar1ak il 7 /vah) (>jf 

Jerc’'*oam ii (41) 

L 7flO 


IVtipliitic nnnistrv ol Amos 


(Jtilhanuo it(4intfronw 7s: 



w\\ m 

Zt-chanah (U 


\\\i\ 

MAallum (1 month) Menahem 
(10) 

7.40-7 

73 « 

jotham (aloni) 

Prophetic ministry of Hosea 


MeiiAhem pays tribute to 
Assv nd 


I 

Pekahiah (2) 


Prophtlik nnnistne» of lj>aiah 
and MilaIa 

735 

Abaz 

Pekdh (b\ revolution) 
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B c 

735-4 


732 

732 

724 

722-1 

711 

701 
c 6q2-6 
c 675 
c 638-41 
C <J 37 -Q 
626 

c 621 
614 

612 (Aug ) 
610 
fxj8 


605 

5Q«-7 

597 

c 596-386 
586 

c 584 572 
581 
c 550 
539 

(Oct -Tnov ) 

538-7 

520-516 

c 460 
c 445 

[444 
c 432 

c 4fx) 
398 
397 
333 

334-339 

332 

339 

323 

(June ij) 


Judah Israel 

Syro-Ephraimite attack on 
Judah Assyrian defeatof 
Damascus and Samaria 
Ahaz, vassal of Assyria, 
c 734-3 

xii Hoshea 

Fall of Damascus 

Hezekiab (29) iii 

Assyrian invasion 01 Israel 
and siege of Samaria 

VI hall of Samana End of 

Northern Kingdom 

Rebellion in Philistia, Assyrians capture Ashdod 
Sennacherib’s campaign 111 Palestine 
Manasseh, King of Judah (ts) 

Maiidsseh, vassal of \ss\ria 
Amon 
J osiah 

Prophetic ministry of 7 fphaniah and (626 -< 5X6I of 
Jeremiah 
Josiali’s reforms 
Ashur sacked b> the Mcde*) 

Fall of Nineveh Prophecy of Nahum 
Fall of Harran 

Uatlle of Megiddo death of Josiah 
Jehoahaz, King of Judah (three months) 

Jehoiakim, King of Judah 

Battle of Carchemish 

Jehoiakim's revolt Ithoiadiin (597) 

Jerusalem cajitiirid I irst deportal 1011 7 ei]i kiah, King 
of Judah 

I’roplietic aclivitv of 1 /ikiil (FriK i 32) 

7edekiali s revolt I all of Jenisalim St rund dt pnrtatioii 
Ezekiel 33 30 l./tki(l40 48 iflir 3'2 
Third dejxirlation 
Dtutero-Isaiah 

Capture of Babylon b) r)riis 
Return of Jewish exiles 

Building of second leniple Proplietic xclivitv of Haggai 
(520) and Zccliariah (520 518) 

Composition of Malaclii 
Nehemiah's return 

Ezra's promulgation of the Law, if not to be dated in 397 ] 

Nehemiah's second visit to Jtnis.ilem 

Composition of Job 

Return of exiles under Ezra 

Ezra’s promulgation of flit Law [or 444J 

Samaritan schism 

Alexander’s canijiaigns against Persia 
Alexander’s cnm)msl of Judata 
Death of Darius 
Death of Alexander 
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B C 

C 319 
312 
301 

300 


223-187 
. 217 
(June 22) 
c 200 
176-5 
(winter) 
168 or 167 
(Dec ) 
r 1 66 
165 or 164 
(Dec ) 
160 
(spring) 

1 52 

(autumn) 
r I 50 
143 (end) 
142 
(spring) 
ns 4 
104 

103-76 
76-67 
07 413 
<>3 

63-40 
40 37 
^7 

27- A 1 ) 14 

JO 10 

3 


A n 
14- 37 

j() 

28-jo 


Palestine under Egyptian rule (Ptolemy) 

Seleuciis establishes himself at Babylon 
Battle of Ipsus 
Foundation of Antioch 

Composition of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah (after 300) , 
Ecclesiastes (c 250) 

Antiochus 111, the Great 
Battle of Raphia 

Palestine passes to Selcucid Empire 
Accession of “^nliochiis i\, Epipliaiies 

Profanation tlie Tcmph 

Composilioii of Daniel 
KededRatiyii of'ltmpU 

Death of Judas Maccaboeus 

Jonathan appiuiiUil High Piust 

Composition of Esther 
D< atli of Jonathan 

Jewish autonomy under Simon, High Priest and 
Ethnarch 

Death of Simon accession of John Ilyrraniis 
Death of John Hvriamis accession of Anslobulus i 
(104 IO^) 

Alexander |annj>us (High Priest and King) 

Alexandra Salome, Quteii of Judaia 
( ivil War 1)1 tiMin ’fMcanus 11 and \nstobuliis n 
Siirrendt r of [t rnsalein to Pompt , J iid 1 a under Roman 
control 
IH realms 11 
Anhgonus Mattathias 
Hi rod captures Jerusalem 
Auoiisi l b 

Hiiildmg of Herod’s Tempi' bigun 

Death of Herod His kingdom diMOed between 

Herod Aiitipas, letiareh of Galilee and Per.ra, 4 bc — 
A u 30 

Herod Philip 11 Ictraren of Batanma, Trachonitis, 
etc , 4 B c - \ D 34 

Herod •Vrthelaiis, Ethnarch of Jud^a, Idumaea, and 
Samaria, 4 n c -a d 6 
Tim KK s 

Pontius Pilate becomes Procurator of Judaea 
Beginning of John the Baptist’s ministry 

I 1 111 date of the t rueiliMon presents an unsolved, 
probabh iiisolublt , problem 1 he dates chiefly favoured 
are Passoser of 20 (see C H Tuiiiei, art " Chionologv ” 
in Hastings' Dtctionarv of the Bible) and 33 (April 3) 
(see Fothennghara in Journal of Theological Studies, 
XXXV (1934), 146-162) J 
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A D 

37-41 Gaius (Caligula) 

37 Herod Agnppa i ruler of Iturxa and Trachomtis 

40 Herod Agrippa t , ruler of Galilee 

41 Herod Agnppa I , ruler of Judica and Samaria (Died, 44 ) 
41-54 Claudius 

c 46 Famine in Judaia (Acts ii) 

4Q-50 Paul's arn\al in Corinth 
50-100 Agnppa II 
5i-i;2 Gailio Proconsul of Ach®a 
5 j-f)<i(’)Antoiiius F'cliv, Procurator of Jiidsa 
54-6« Nlho 

58 Paul's last \isit to Jerusalem 
6o(’]-0-’ Porcius I'estus I'ronirator of ^id.pa 

04 (-real I'lre at Konie Perstciitinn of ( hristiaiis bj Ni.ro 
Oti Outbreak of Jewish War 
68 -(K) Civil wars following death of Nera 
60-70 Vlsi'\si\n 

70 I all of Jerusalem 
-o-8t Titus 
Xi-i/j Domitisn 

c gi) Persecutions of Christians Tttter from Homan Church 
to Connthian (1 t letn ) 

06-q8 Nerva 
98-117 Trajan 

c 107 Martvrdoiu of S\ meoii of Jerusalem 

iij Persecution of Hitluiiiaii < hristians by Phnj 
c 115 Martyrdom of Ign.iliiis 
115 117 Jewish rcNoll 111 C MUH C\)irus and Mi sopot iniia 
1 17-1 38 H \riKt .N 

132-133 Ji w isli res olt undii Ifai ( oi In ba 

133 Jcrusah in dt stro\ i d and r< tniill as d / /ni t 
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Length 



3 Handbreadtha =i Span [zereth) (Ex 28**) 

2 Spans =1 Cubit {‘ammah) {passtm) 

6 Cubits =i Reed (katieh) (Ezek 40') 

2000 Cubits sc I Sabbath day’s journey 

The cubit is a vanable unit In Babylonia. Eg3rpt, and 
Israel there are two standards, the common cubit and the 
“ royal " or " holy," which is greater than the common. 
The Babylonian common cubit is reckoned at 49 5 cm (c 19 5 
m ), Egyptian, 45 cm {c 17 7 in ) , Babylonian "royal," 
55 cm (c 21 6 in ), Egyptian, 52 5 cm (c 20710) 

The “ furlong ” (Luke 24*®) is also vanable the shorter 
" furlong ” 202 to 209 yds , the longer about 228 yds The 
mile (Roman) (Matt 5*') is reckoned at 1478 metres, or about 
1617 yds 

Capacity 

(Dry) I Cab =2024 litres (c 3 55 pints) 

6 Cabs = 1 Seah (c 2 66 g^s ) 

3 Seahs = i Ephah (c 7 98 gals ) 

10 Ephahs = i Homer or Cor (c 79 8 gals ) 

(Liquid) I Log =0 5 litre (c o 88 pint) 

12 Logs =i Hin (c 10 56 pints) 

6 Hins =i Bath ( = i Ephah=c 7 98 gals ) 

Measures mentioned in the New Testament are the 
(Mark 7®, RV “ Yots”)=sextarius=c 096 pint, the 
(Rev 6®, RV " measure ”) =c 192 pints, the fjboiiof (Matt. 
5'®, R V " bushel ")= I 92 gals , the o-otT-oi' (seah) (Matt. 13®® , 
Luke 13®^, R V " measure ”)=c 266 gals , the *opo? (Luke 
16’, R V " measure ")=cor =79 8 gals , the (idros (Luke 16*, 
RV " measure ") =bath = c 798 gals , the (John 

2®, RV " firkin ’')=c 8 66 gals , the Xirpa =Lat hbra 
(John 12®, 19®^. R V " pound ") =c ii| oz. 

32 *97 
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Weights. The Israelite system in its earliest form is closely 
allied to the Babylonian It is sexagesimal 

6o Shekels = I Mma 

6o Minas =i Talent 

At a later time 50 shekels went to the mina By the Babylonian 
standard the shekel is estimated at 16 37 grammes =0 577 oz 
avoirdupois or 252 59 grains The Phoenician shekel of 14 55 
grammes or 224 5 grains was used for silver 

The shekel was divided into half-shekels {heka\ Gen 24®®), 
quarter-shekels (i Sam 9®), and twentieths (gerd, Ex 30'®) 
Money The oldest Palestinian coins are Persian darics 
(1 Chron 29’), which circulated all over the East in the Persian 
penod The danc was a gold com of 8 36 grammes or 129 grains 
There was silver com = ;V danc (Neh 5*®, " shekel of silver,” 
86 4 grams) It now appears that Judah, m the Persian period, 
also had a provincial silver coinage of its own To this coinage 
IS assigned the Bntish Museum specimen (Catalogue, Plate 
XIX No 29), on which the inscription is now read as YHD 
(Judah) instead of YHW (Yahu) Coins of Alexander the 
Great, the Ptolemies, and the Seleucids also circulated in 
Palestine, as did the coins of Tyre and Sidon In 139-8 B c 
Simon Maccabaeus obtained the right to mint his ovin coinage 
It is uncertain whether a senes of silver shekels and half-shekels 
should be assigned to him or to the period of the Jewish War of 
A D 66-70 (weight of shekel 14 27 grammes or 220 18 grains) 
A second series of silver shekels and quarter-shekels was struck 
during the Bar Cocheba revolt (a d 132-1 ^5) For the rest the 
native coinage w as in bronze onlj 

•For the payment of the Temple tax of half a shekel the 
money had to be of the Phoenician heavy standard (shekel = 
224 4 grams) For ordinary purposes much foreign money 
was in circulation The standard Roman com W'as the denarius 
(l/l^dpioi/, A V and R V , ” penny ”) a silver com of 60 grams 
(rather more than | of the weight of a shilling) It was a .1 
day’s wage for an agricultural labourer , the Roman legionary 
got I denarius per day The iuurdpiov (Matt lo®* , Luke I2*, 
R V “ farthing ”) is probably to be reckoned as denanus , 
the /iirrov (Mark 12*^, Luke I2^*, 21®, R V "mite”) is ^V 
denarius The Koipui/rrii (Matt 5®“ , Mark 12*^, R V 
" farthing ”) is the Roman quadrans=^-t; denarius It does not 
seem to have been in circulation in Palestine in New Testament 
times 
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Hexateuch, 44 
Hezekiah, 40, 51, 248 
Hierapohs, 159 
High Places, 292 428 
Higher Criticism, 31, 33 f 
Hillel, 447, 450 

History, Lesson of Hebrew, 204 290, 
316 318 

Hittite Tablets, 186 
Hittites, 193 
Hivites, 134, 194 
Holiness Code (H), 43 300 
Homs (\bzu ^), 138 
Horeb, 154 
Horites, 134 194 
Hosea, 51 56, 245, 295 
Huleh, Lake of, 14 1, 220 
Humman, 72 

Humans (Haru), 134, 175, 186 194 
Hyksos, 135 195 
Hymn of Ikhnaton, 04 

Iblcam (Tell Bolamch) 143 
Iconium, 397 
Ignatius, 127 470 484 
Incarnation, Doctrine of the, 414 
Individualism in Religion 298, 300, 
30b, 352 
Irkata, 138 
Isaac, 35 

Isaiah, 13, 50 51 I 2^2 245 295 
3«7 

Isaiah, Ascension of 9*5 
Ishmael, 35 


Ishtar, 72 

Israel, 198 f , 207 242 ff 

Jabbok (ez-Zerka), 130 
Jabin, 220, 222 
Jacob, 33, 148 
Jaddua, 73 
Jaffa, 146 

James, General Epistle of, 118, ^63 
James, son of Zebedee 396 
James the Lord's brother, 396 f , 

469 

Jamnid, 314 

Jarmuth (Khurbet el Yarmuk), 147 

Jehoaha^ 241, 493 

Jehoash, 241, 493 

Jehoiachin, 53 

Jchoiakim, 2^1 f 

Jehoram, 493 

Jehoshaphat 35, 493 

Jehu 240 493 

Jenin, 142 f 

J crash (C»erasa), 150 

Jeremiah, 50 f , 53 70 180 2^2 f. 

295. 298, 317 320 323 423 43* 
Jeremiah, Book of, 54 
Jeremy, Epistle of, 80 
Jericho (Ttll-es-Sultan) 134, 149. 

177, 182, 218 
Jeroboam 234, 493 
Jeroboam 11 43 242, 493 
Jerusalem, 52 ff , 102 151, 17b 189, 
221, 247 f . 249 252, 255 371, 

383 396 

Jesus of Nazareth, 0, ii 22 ff 115, 
122, 35b ff , 369 fl , 375 f , 377 f . 
387 { , 409, 41 j, 482 
Jezcl>el, 239 
Jczrecl (Zenn), 143 
Jezreel, Vale of (Nahr Jalud), 143 
Joash 56 

Job, Babylonian, 68 
Job, Book of 65 306, 323 
Joel, Book of, 5b 
Johanan, 76 

Johanan ben Zakkai, 314 430 

John General Epistles of, 22, 124 , 

John, Gospel of, II, 120 f 358.4110 

John Hyreanus, 87, 155, 263 f 

John, son of Zebedee 120 

John the Elder, 122 f 

jokneam (Keinum), 142 

Jonah, Book of, 58, 302 

Jordan V^alley, 139 

Jose b Joezer, 449 

Jose b Johanan, 449 

Joseph, 36, 42, 148 

Joshua, Book of, 44, 177 fl 215 ff 

Josiah, 40 f , 250, 252 ^3 

Jubilees, Book of, 90 
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Judah, 56, 242, 248, 251, 256 f! , 
259 H . 264 H 

Judah the Patriarch (Hannasi), 514, 
450 

Judas Maccabsui), 155, 262 
ude. General Epistle ol, 119 
udges. Book of, 45, 213 ff 
Judith, Book of, 84 
Justification, 405 f 
Juttfh. 133 

Kadesh Bamea 133 f 
Kadesh (Te^ Nebi Mindu) 138. 145, 
420 

Kanes (Kara Eyuk) 185 ^ 

Karkar, Battle ol, 2 38 493 
Karkor (Keraker), 130 
Kasdim, 30 

Khons, Tractate of 82 • 

Kiddush 386 

Kingdom of God 30H f , 357 i . 373 
3QI 

Kings. Book of 48 f 233 ff , 248 f 
Kingship. Ihe, 234!, 273 ff , 431, 

Kit (I^erak) 134 

Kinath jeanm (Kur>pt el rnab) 

147 *52 

Kish 173. 182 

Kishon (Nahr el Nfukutta) 142 
Kittim 5<) 

Koheleth 71 
Koine, the 23 tf 
Korban 43O 
Kornub, 154 
Kulonieh, 152 
Kurn Hattin 143 
Kurnub 133 

Lachish (Tell el r)u\\cjr) 146 1S4 

l8q U)0 

Ladder of 1 yrv (Kis en Nakural, 137 
I^l^sh 1H2 
I aish, 1 30 
Laniech s Song jHS 
lamentations H.mk. of 70 

^^udicca 130 
Last Supper, 38<» 4'^- ^ 

Law isff lunh) -30 31 3 H 

4<.x) 40O 427 f 44 I h 
Law Codes Vniunl i ^ 

Latron, 152 
Lay Source (L) 1 1<* 
loibanon 133 137 
Lemuel, 63 
Leviathan r >6 
Levites, 37 418 If 424 423 
Life after Death, 307 308 f 313 

388 

Lilitb. 343 
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Litani R (Nahr el Kasimiyeh), 137 f 
Little Hermon (Jebl Duby), 141 
Liturgies 59 f , 63, 68 f , 442 i , 454 f , 
479 ff , 484 1 
Logos, 413 

Lower Criticism, 31 ff 
Lucius jf Cyrene, 396 
Luke, Go«;pel of 24, 114, it 6, 401, 
482 
Luz. 35 
Lycia. 161 
Lycus, It , 1 10 
Lydda, 143 f 
Lystra, 397 

Maccabxan Age, 262 ff 
Maccabsan Pnest-Kings, 262 f 
Maccabaius, Judas. 133 262 

1 Maccabees, 86 

2 Maccabees, 87 

3 Maccabees rn 

4 Maccabees 
!ilaccdonia. u>o, 400 
Maeander R , i 38 
Makhneh Plain, 148 
Malachi, Book of Oi '’3'’ 

Man. Rabbinical Dortrim t)f, 315 
Manasseh 40 33, 249 f 
Manasses T’rayer of, 83 
Marcion 7, 1 lo ff 
Marduk 72 
Mareshah 153 
Man (Tell Hann) 182 1H7 
Mark, Gospel of 24 114. 401 4S2 
Mark 307 

Mark, I <ist ending of 113 
Marriage Lev irate 70 
Marriage bongs 68 
Martvrologies 121 
M.uhti 72 
Massoretes 21, 31 
Mastema 341 344 
Mattheu Gosptl of 24 qo 114 46 s 
Mazzebulli 40 203 4 n 
Mcdntioii forms of 324 ff 411 4J4 
430 

Mogiddo (Till il Mutasselim) 1421 
1 70 f 24 ^ 

Mtir Uibbi 314 
Mikhi7tilck, 113 273 

Mt n ilieni, 24I) 

Messiah g? f 30 R ff 373 ^ 3^-^^ 
MKah, 243. 2 c)3 

Mic ih, P*H)k of 38 
' Micah of Kphriim 418 f 
Muaiah 50 
I Michael, 336 

I Miihniash (Mukhmas), 151 
Mulrash 446 
, Minxans 420 
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Minhah, 436 
Minam’s Song, 288 
Mishnah. 313 f , 328. 443 . 448 
Mishpat, 428 S 

Missionary character ol Primitive 
Chnrch, 472, 474 
Mirpah. 151, 179. 189 
Moabite Stone, 13 
Modin (Medieh), 147 
Mohammed, 6 8 
Monarchy, Hebrew, 228 ff , 239 
Monotheism, 301, 305, 464 
Months, Hebrew, 489 f 
Morality and Religion, 306, 321 

350 ff , 358 f , 464 
Mordecai, 71 t 

Moses, 35 f , 53, 210, 211 f , 418, 429 
Moses, Apocalypse of, 90 95 
Moses, Assumption of or 
Mother (.(xldess Cult ibt), 434 
Musniis Pass (Wadi Arab), 142 
Myra, Tbi 

Mystery It elisions and I-ord's Supper, 

483 ff 

Nabonidus, 73 
Nabopolassar, 250 252 
Naboth, 239 
Nahor, 187 
Nahum, Book of, 59 
Nazareth, 145 369 
Nazintes, 240 
Nebuchadrezzar 73, 242 ff 
Necho, 2JO f 
Negeb, 140, 153 

Nehemiah, S 3 . 61. 73 . 81, 257 f , I03, 
42b 

Nehushtan, 434 
Nephilim, 341 
Nero 1 18, 400 f , 473 
Nethinim, 42^ 

Netophah (I ifta), 152 
New Year Festival 72 441 
Nicanor, 88 
Nicomedia, 469 
Nile R , 22 
Nineveh 38 ti 250 
Nippur (Nuffar), 187 
Noah, 3O f 3i<j 
Nob, 423 

Northern Kinj^dom, 233, 237 ff 24S 

Obadiah, Book of 37 
Olives Mount fif, 152 3S7 
Oinn, 148 180 J37 f 
Onesimus, ni f 
Ophir, 155 
Oral Law, 447 f 

Ordination in the 3 ^rimitivr (. hurOi 
470 


Orontes, 138 
Osiris, 274 

Palestine, 138, 205, 215 S . 221 
Papyrns, 21 fi 
Pasebkhanu 1S2 
Passion Narrative, 98, 373. 3®^ f 
Passover, Feast ol the, 40, 438 
Pastoral Epistles, 120, 463 
Patriarchal Conditions, I 74 ' 
Patriarchal Narratives. 207 f 
Paul of Tarsus, 23, 25, 97, 99 . 

107, 1 1 7, 363!, f 399 fi . 
404 f , 407 fl , 462, 4(>5 1 , 474 

474 ^' 479 f 

Pckah, 247 

Pella (Khurbet F ahil) i so 
Pcnuel, 148 

Peraea (Belka), iso 371 ^ 

Pergamutn, 4614 

1‘enzzites 134 

Persecution of Chn^tinns 395 * 4^1 J 

473 

Persia, 25C 

Personal Relations in Religion, 208 
356. 357 < . 3 C> 5 . 4 C >2 i 
Ressmus, too 

Peter, Simon 3O8. 396, 308, 309, 471 

1 Peter 117 40J 

2 Peter, 117 
I'ctra 154 

Pharisees, 83, 85!, 90 94, 313 447. 
449 i 

I^hasachs (Khurbet 1 us.iil) 140 
Philadelphia (\minan) 150 
j^hiladelphia (Asian}, 

Philemon, Letter to, 22 no in 
Philippians, Ixtter to thf 107 
Philistines 4b I 35 ff loO 223, 224 
J^htmicia J35 

Polycarp, Martyrdom of 127, 470 
lYcaching, th( Apostoln 07, 403 
4^6 ^ 

Presbyters 46b 

Priest as Mediator, 324, 411 430 
Priesthood, the, 418 0,42 3 f, 42 b f, 
4 00 

Prustly Code (P). 38 42, 300, 424 
Priscilla 1 13 47O 
Proof-Texts 403 
Prophetic Rev()lution, 240 
Prophets the, 44 ff , 50 ff , 4<)b f 
Prophets, Religion <jf, 294 ff , 351 
Propitiation, 407 
Proverbs 306 

Psalms Book of, 02, 303 3'52 442 f 
INalms, H.ibylonim ind Egyptian 
r.4 

Ptah-hotep, Teaching ( 5 f, 65 
Ptolemais, 141 
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Punon (Fenan), 154 
Punra, Feast of. 72 

Q Source, 98 f , 115 

Rabbinic Doctrines, 314 ff 
Ramah (er Ram), 151 f 
Raphael, 336 
Raphia (Rafah), 145 
Ras Shamra Tablets, 135, 184 188 
277, 282 435 
Rechabites, 240, 204 
Rehob, 37 ^i, 144 
Rehoboam, 235 

Relief Fund, Jerusalem, 1^4, 107 
400 474 

Religion 278 ff 287 f 200 f , 305 i 
31 1 fl 31^1 f 3'>o f , 320 ff , 

355 {See aho Jesu^ and I'lul ) 
Repliaim, Plained 132 
Retribution, Doctnm i'*, 306 
Reuben, 39 
Revelation, 3 8 f 

Revelation, Book of 11,22 25, 123 f, 
307. 309. 401 4^3 

Reron, 247 

Roman Government of Jud.i.i 2r>c5 f 
Romans, Letter to the 100 3<)o 
Rome 22 23. 101 107 309 f 
Ruth Book of, 69 

Sabbath. 439 456 490 
Sabbatical >ear 491 
Sacred Stofus 202 ^31 
Saenhe* 304. 3^*5 4 ^’ 7 . 133 

43b II 

Sacrifice 1 irl} ft<rms of 201 |3i 

Sadducees, 90, 313 ^47 
Safed. 140 
Sa-(Tar, 185 f 
Sakai 1, festival of, 72 
Salome Alexandra 4^9 431 
Sayjaria (Sfbiistiehl sii 14^ iSo 
241 217 3^3 

Samaritan Pentiteuch 32 
Sammat 1 , 34 1 
^^muel 4O, 132, 421 
Samuel, Book oi, 4O f 
Samuel the ] ittle 433 
Sanballat yo 23H 
Sarai 33 
Sardis 139 

Sargon of Akkad J73 1S3 1S3 
Sargon (11) of -’j'' 

Satan (>fi 9- 341 

Saul 4(1 133 223 11 403 

Saul of J arsus 3‘j() f''" IMul ) 

Scapegoat 27^1 

Si nhts, the 544fl 

Scythians (»o 230 


Seir, Mt (Jebel el Shera)* 134, I54 
Sela, 135 

Semitic languages, 14 £f 
Sennacherib, 51, 248 
Serlbit el-Khddim, 184 
Servant Songs, 53, 300 
Shalmt^neser in, 238, 247 
Shalmaneser v, 247 
Shammai, 447, 450 
Sharon, 140, 143 
Sharuhen (Icll el Shena), 133 
Shechem (Baleta) 39, 148, 179, 19b, 
i 4i<3f 435 
Shema, 455 

Shemaiah. the Pharisee, 449 
1 Shemaiah, the Prophet, 235 
r Sheol, 307, 309 
j Shephelah, 146, T51 
I Shepherd of Hermis 128 
Sheshonk. 234 f 
Shew bread 437 

Shiloh (Seilnn). 148 421 f 430, 435 

Shishak, 181 

Shupiluliu, 186 193 

Sibylline Oracles, 90 

Sidon, 138 

Siloam Inscription ^3 

Silvanus (Silas) 100 102, 113, 117, 

398 

Simeon ben Lakish 337 
Simeon b Shetab, 440 
Simeon the fiax-dealer 433 
>imeun the Just 44S 
Simon Magus 305 
'^in An< i* nt meaning \)1 276, 407 
' sin-ohcrings 438! 

Sjnai, site of Mt 21 2 
] Sisera, 220 222 
Smvrna 139, 473 
I Sofirim, the, 444 
Solomon 68 233 II 422. 493 
Solomon, Psalms of 91 
' Solomon s Stables. 170 233 
Son of Man, 373 f , 382 H 
f S n”s OH 

Song ol the rhne Hol^^ Children, 83 
sorek, \ ale of (Wadi burar), 147, 
I3-I, 224 
; Sotor, 127 

Soul, OT Doctrine of the, 315 
Sources used bj O T v\riters 34 
! Source*; used b3 the Chronicler, 76 
I Spirit, the 407 ft 413 473 
Stephen 303 f 463 
, Subbililiumd 135 
' Suffering, Problem of O7 323, 329 
Sum< M.ins I S3 192 
I Susanna, Histor^*^ of, 80 
' Sm imonium (Idles bemak) 142 
S^thir (Askar), 148 
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Symbolism prophetic, 384 f 
Synagogue, 300, 304 312, 453 ff , 

459 1 . 461 

Synoptic Gospels, 93, (j8, 114, 35H, 
368 

Syracuse, 71 

laanach (Felllaanuk) 143, 179 

Tabernacle the 36,4101 

Tabernacles, 1 east of, 37 441 

Tabor (Jebel et Tor), 142 

Talmud, 20 32H 

Tammuz, Myth of, 274 

Targum, 13 20 32 

Tavium, loo 

Tekoa 142 

Teleilat Ghassul 175 

'1 ell Abu Shushah, 142 

lell Arad 153 

Tell el Ajjul, 1 53 

lell el Amarna Tablets, 136, 176 
1H3, 221 421 

Temple at Elephantine 305 
Temple, the 302 f 434 It 442 
Teran, 174 
Teraphmi, 41(1 

Testaments ol the Twehc I'atnan hs, 
<|0 

lextual Corruption, c^uses of 31, 32 
Theodotion 32 
Iheophilus iro 473 
Thermaic Gulf 101 
Thessaloni ms Letters to the roi 
108 3()o 

Ihessalomca, 100 
Thyatira ifc) 

Tiglath f'lleser nr 246, 2t7 
Timothy, roo 102 40'*< 

Tirzali (lell Farah), 14H 
iitus 468 

Tobit, ilcjok of 81 S2 336 
Tongues s[)eaking with 30f> 

Torah, the 3Tif, 326 341 427 If 
43- 433. 4‘)<’ I ) 

TTaelieniitis (1 1 1 eja), 151 
Trees Sacred, ^ ^4 
Tiito-lsaiali 53 257 
Troas 1 50 
Tyre 138 

Ugaiit (Kas bliainra) 133 138 18S 


Ur (al-Mugayyar), 173, 182 
Urartu Kingdom of, 246 
Unm and Thummim, 290, 430 

Vashti, 72 
Vatican Council, ii 
Vespasian, 267 
Vulgate, 28, 32 

Wadi el Afran] 153 
Wadi el Arish, 137 
Wadi el Hasa. 154 
Way of the Sea 140 
Weapons Israelite, 202 " 

WeddirK Customs, 68 
Week, Jewish 490 
Weights and Measures Biblical, 497 
Wells, Sacred 434 
Wisdom Literature, 307, 353 
Wisdom Personifit dtion of, 307, 
409 

Women, Status of Hebrew 334 
Worship, in primitive Church, 476 ff 
Writing, Anticjuity of, 190 
Writing Materials zz 
Writings the, O2 tf 

Xcr\es 72 

Yahweh, 34 36, 30 bz. ^3 2to, 215 
234, 273, 284, 28S f 289 f , 290 
316 f , 318 f . 322 
Yahweh, Day of 37 200 310 
Yahweh Servant 0/ 33, 03 301 
Yahwism, 287 f , 202 f 
Yahwistic Source (J) 39. 45 
Yarmuk K i^o 
Ydshxr Book of 42, 44 
Year Sabbatical 491 
V ebnah (J amnia) 14‘j 
Yenoam (Abeidiyeh) 144 

Zadok 422 

Zc( hanah. Book of, 60, 302 ' 

Zedekiab 253 
Zcphaniab Boc»k of 60 
Zerubbabel, ‘i3, 6r, 81, 256, 319 

ZiniTi, 148 

Ziph V'llderness of 153 
Zoan 153 
Zophar, 67 
Zoroaster 5 8 
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ddoXoY, 28 
28 

dWx" 
^ppa^iiiv, 27 
335 

Stad-^KT] 27 
d(Kai 9 <rvpr}, 26 
SoKl/iiio^, 28 
8 vpi/xfif, 334 f 

• 

i^etjaori’vr} 26 
^;U,/ 9 arfi^w 29 


A«i<9fpi^, 29 
335 

rjkiKla 28 

(Xd^TfcoMcii. 26 
iXaffTi^piop, 26 

jci/pmr, 24, 98 

KVpi6T1}T€^, 335 
Xo'^fia, 2i» 


Xtryiitds, 28 
Xd^tof 28 

ol 7Q 

ffVhOlpaPT^W 29 

lyjriiTTairtf 27 

(/ji)^or{pfo/xat, 28 

lAux?/, 4ns 
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